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THE  O'BEENANS  AND  THE  ANCIENT  TEEEITOEY  OF 
HY-DTJACH. 


BY  THE  EEV.  NICHOLAS  MURPHY. 

Although  our  native  county  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invader,  and  although  the  city  of  Kilkenny 
was  for  centuries  one  of  the  chief  centres  for  advancing  the  English 
interest  in  Ireland,  still  there  was  one  extensive  district  where  the  green 
flag  was  kept  flying,  and  one  clan  that  maintained  its  independence, 
and  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  its  territorial 
inheritance,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

That  territory  was  the  district  of  Fassadinan  or  Idough,  the 
ancient  and  rightful  patrimony  of  the  O'Brenans,  whose  descendants 
are  still  so  numerous  in  the  locality,  where  they  have  ever  maintained 
a  strong  spirit  of  faith  and  nationality ;  and  where  some  of  them  still 
continue  to  be  as  much  respected  as  if  they  had  remained  the  veritable 
princes  of  Idough. 

Colgan,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  speaks  of  St.  Fintan 
Moeldubh  as  dwelling  at  Dermaigh  (Durrow),  in  Uyduagh  ;  and  the 
Four  Masters,  under  the  year  1156,  record  the  burning  of  Durrow,  in 
Hyduach.  Eathbeagh,  the  ancient  Argad-ros,  the  royal  residence  of 
Heremon,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  was  also  in  the  district ;  for  we  are 
told  in  the  Annals,  that  in  the  year  850,  Cathal  McDubhain,  Lord 
of  Uiduagh,  of  Argud-ros,  was  slain  by  Flan  McGonaing. 

Mr.  Hogan,  in  his  learned  Memoir  of  St.  Kieran,  informs  us  that 
the  parish  of  Odagh  derives  its  name  from  Euman  Duach,  the  grand- 
father of  the  first  Bishop  of  Ossory,  an  "  ancestor  of  the  clan  Uy -Duach." 

It  must,  beyond  doubt,  have  formed  part  of  their  ancient  territory. 
We  may  then  safely  conclude  that  this  territory  contained,  besides 
the  present  barony  of  Fassadineen,  the  tract  of  country  included  within 
a  line  drawn  from  Durrow,  taking  in  that  parish,  the  parish  of 
Eathbeagh,  and  so,  round  by  the  western  boundary  of  Odagh,  until  it 
meets  the  south-western  boundary  of  Fassadineen  at  the  river  Nore— a 
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supposition  which  is  strengthened  by  the  following  passage,  occurring 
in  the  valuable  Irish  topographical  poem  of  O'Heerin  :  — 
"  Idough  of  Ossory  of  the  fertile  land, 
The  fair  wide  plain  of  the  Nore. 
Throughout  this  plain  rules,  most  active, 
Its  rightful  chief  O'Brenan." 

From  about  the  time  of  the  English  invasion,  the  old  Irish 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  valley  of  the  Nore,  and  to 
retire  to  the  hilly  district  in  the  direction  of  Castlecomer,  which  then 
became  the  chief  seat  of  the  tribeland  of  Idough.  In  O'Dugan's  Irish 
topographical  poem  Hyduach  is  termed  "  Chomair-na-tri-uisge  —  the 
cautred  or  district  of  Comer"  (Book  of  Eights,  p.  261).  Comer  or 
Comber  denoting  a  place  situated  on  the  confluence  of  rivers,  and  so 
used  all  over  Ireland.— (Eeeve's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  p.  197). 

Eassadinan  means  the  desert  or  wilderness  bordering  on  the 
mountain  river  Dinan. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  of  Ossorian  genealogists  (Eev.  J.  E. 
Shearman,  Loca  Patrioiana,  No  XII.,  page  370),  on  the  authority  of 
Mac  Eirbis  and  O'Donovan,  informs  us  that  the  O'Brenans  are 
descended  from  Braenan,  King  of  Ossory,  who  was  slain  by  the  Deisi, 
ad.  887.  According  to  the  same  painstaking  archaeologist,  Cearbhall, 
father  of  Braenan,  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  Kings  of  Ossorv. 
To  him  is  to  be  attributed  the  erection  and  re-edification  of  most  of  the 
old  Ossorian  churches ;  and  especially,  the  building  of  the  Clogteachs, 
or  ecclesiastical  round  towers  of  Ossory.  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  record  his  death,  ad.  885. 

The  tradition  of  the  diocese  is,  that  Ossory  owes  its  conversion  to 
the  Christian  Faith  to  the  labours  of  its  first  Bishop,  St.  Kieran,  who 
is^considered  to  have  been  the  first  native  Irish  missionary  ;  and  is 
consequently  styled  by  Irish  historians  "  the  first  born  of  the  heaven- 
loving  saints  of  Erin." 

St.  Kieran,  of  course,  always  demeaned  himself  with  the  greatest 
submission  and  respect  towards  his  spiritual  superior,  St.  Patrick ;  but 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  people  of  Ossory  allowed  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  feelings  of  jealousy,  which  manifested  itself  by  open 
hostility  to  the  preaching  of  the  National  Apostle  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  I  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  strange  opposition  given  to  the 
preaching  of  St.  Patrick  in  southern  Ossory,  or  on  the  malediction 
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which  is  said  to  have  been  thereby  entailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district.  It  shall  be  rather  my  pleasing  duty  to  relate  how  a  similar 
malediction  was  averted  from  our  own  territory  by  the  address  of  a 
saintly  and  noble  scion  of  Uy-Duach.  Euman  Duach,  from  whom  the 
clan  and  territory  of  Uy-Duach  derive  their  name,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  grandfather  of  St.  Kieran,  the  first  bishop  and  preacher  of 
the  faith  in  Ossory.  We  must  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  any  little 
feeling  of  jealousy  entertained  against  the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick  by 
the  Ossorians  should  have  been  manifested  more  or  less  in  the  territory 
of  Idough,  and  amongst  St.  Kieran' s  own  kinsmen. 

Our  distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  and  entitled, 
"Traditions  of  the  County  Kilkenny,"  thus  relates  the  story  of  the 
opposition  given  to  St.  Patrick  in  Idough,  and  its  consequences  :— 

"  St.  Patrick,  proceeding  from  Loaghisinto  the  adjoining  territory 
TJy -Duach,  in  Ossory,  commenced  the  erection  of  a  church  at  a  remarkable 
place,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Dineen,  but  he  was  insulted  by  the 
chief  of  this  territory,  who  forcibly  drove  him  from  that  locality. 
Patrick,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
had  no  notion  of  allowing  this  insult  to  pass  unpunished,  and  he 
proceeded  to  hurl  the  red  bolt  of  his  malediction  against  the  chief  of 
Uy-Duach  and  his  descendants.    He  opened  his  sacred  lips  to  curse  the 
territory,  and  pronounced  the  words  "  Mullaheen,  Mullaheen,  Uy-Duach" 
— I  curse,  I  curse,  Uy-Duach ;  but  one  of  his  disciples,  who  was  related 
to  the  noble  family  of  Uy-Duach,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  curse  from 
the  territory  and  the  people,  added  immediately  after,  "  Bee  shin  or  deen 
a  gruach"- let  that  curse  be  on  the  thatch  of  their  corn  ricks.  This 
rhyme,  it  appears,  was  sufficient  to  avert  the  curse,  so  far  as  it  was 
pronounced  by  St  Patrick  ;  but  his  anger  was  not  yet  appeased,  and 
he  opened  his  lips  again  to  curse  the  territory,  saying,  "  Mullaheen, 
Mullaheen,  TJy -Duach" ;  the  disciple  added,  "  Bee  shin  arvaur  na  luachra" 
— let  that  be  on  the  tops  of  the  rushes.    The  saint's  anger  was  still  up, 
and  he  commenced  his  curse  a  third  time,  saying,  "  Mullaheen,  Mullaheen, 
Uy-Duach,"  and  the  disciple  averted  it  once  more  from  the  land  of  the 
people  by  adding,  "  Bee  shin  ar  an  Dineen  ruah" — let  it  be  on  the  red 
Dineen. 

"St.  Patrick,  seeing  the  counteracting  lines  of  his  disciple  so 
opportunely  added  after  his  own  maledictory  ones,  felt  his  anger 
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subsiding,  and,  believing  his  disciple  was  inspired  by  heaven  thus  to 
save  his  native  territory  from  a  heavy  malediction,  left  the  matter  so. 
And  behold !  the  effects  of  the  three  curses  still  remain  wonderfully 
plain  in  the  territory  of  Uy-Duach.  The  thatch  of  the  stacks  and  hay 
ricks  is  there  most  furiously  assailed  and  stripped  by  the  winds  ;  the 
tops  of  the  rushes  exhibit  all  the  withering  influence  of  the  curse  ; 
and  the  river  Dineen,  which  has  deserved  for  itself  the  soubriquet  of 
the  red  and  deceitful  Dineen,  is  so  subject  to  sudden  floods  and 
inundations,  as  to  sweep  away  and  destroy  not  only  men,  cattle,  and 
corn,  but  also  the  churchyards  which  lie  within  reach  of  its  floods. 

"We  must  suppose  that  all  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  our 
National  Apostle  in  Idough  ceased  with  this  episode,  as  he  appeared 
to  have  founded  some  churches  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  in 
the  territory,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  old  church  of  Donoughmore 
in  Idough,  one  of  the  four  churches  of  the  name  in  the  ancient 
principality  of  Ossory.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  old  churches 
to  which  the  name  Donoughmore  is  attached  are  dedicated  to  St. 
Patrick. 

"  Every  place  where  Patrick  used  to  remain  on  Sunday  is  called 
Domnach  Mor,  that  is,  from  the  number  of  the  hosts  that  used  to  be 
about  him,  and  used  to  give  him  great  gifts." 

JBrom  a  Paper  ly  the  Rev.  William  Beeves,  Dean  of  Armagh,  "  On  the 
Townland  Distribution  of  Ireland."  Proceedings  JR. I. A.,  vol. 
VIZ,  pp.  488-9.] 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  there  is  one  other  church  in  the 
territory  of  Idough  of  undoubted  Patrician  orgin.  I  refer  to  the  old 
church  of  Dysart,  situated  on  the  confluence  of  the  Duan  with  the 
Dineen.  No  remains  of  the  church  are  now  extant,  with  the  exception 
of  a  corner  of  the  burial-ground,  the  rest  have  been  carried  away  by 
the  violence  of  the  red  Dineen.  Although  the  church  was  founded 
by  St.  Patrick,  its  titular  was  St  Brendan  or  Brenan.  One  of  our 
most  distinguished  associates  has  identified  this  St.  Brenan  with  St. 
Brenan  of  Ossory,  a  native  of  Uy-Duach, •  and  the  saint  from  whom 
Brandon  Hill  derives  its  name  [vide  "  Loca  Patriciana" — No.  XL,  by 
Eev.  J.  P.  Shearman.  Journal  of  theK.  Archaeological  Society,  January, 
1877.] 

With  regard  to  the  civil  history  of  the  O'Brenans,  Keating,  in  his 
History  of  Ireland,  ed.  1725,  p.  112,  informs  us  that  they  were 
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distinguished  by  their  military  achievements,  and  were  some  of  the 
most  renowned  champions  of  the  times  they  lived  in.  In  or  about  the 
year  1026,  the  O'Brenans  and  their  neighbours,  the  O'Moores,  became 
hostile  to  each  other,  and  fought  a  sanguinary  battle,  in  which 
Aimhergin  O'Moore,  Lord  of  Leix,  and  Cuidhuilegh  O'Brenan,  Lord 
of  Uy-Duach,  with  many  others,  were  slain,  and  the  battle  won  by  the 
O'Brenans.  The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Boherovora,  viz. — the  Bloody  Eoad.  It  is  north  by  east  of 
Timahoe,  and  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village. 

Under  the  date  a.d.  1039,  the  Four  Masters  record  :  "  Donncadh 
Mac  Gilla  Patraic,  Lord  of  Ossory  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Leinster, 
died,  after  a  long  illness."  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  his  kinsman 
O'Brenan,  chief  of  Uy-Duach.  "  This,"  says  F.  Shearman,  "  was  the 
first  recorded  intermarriage  with  the  O'Brenans,  a  custom  which  was 
kept  up  by  their  descendants  till  the  end  of  the  last  century." 

On  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
the  O'Brenans  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nore, 
and  to  betake  themselves  to  the  hills  around  Castlecomer,  where,  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  Dineen,  they  retained  a  stormy  independence 
until  late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1385,  Diarmaid  Euadh 
O'Brenan  was  chief  of  his  name  ;  he  is  reputed  to  have  built  the  castle 
of  Clougharinka,  near  Muccalee,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
branch  of  the  Purcell  family  some  years  after;  as  Dr.  O'Donovan 
learned  in  his  visitation  of  Uy-Duach. 

On  one  occasion  we  find  Edward  II.  granting  a  special  license  to 
Walter  de  Cantwell  to  treat  with  "  les  O'Brenans  and  the  other  felons 
of  Odagh"  (Rot.  Pat.  II.,  Ed.  d.,  129—  Eot.  Claus  33,  Ed.  III.  31. 
&c),  while  now  and  then  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  clansmen 
sweeping  down  from  their  fastnesses  in  Fassadineen,  and  devastating 
the  lowlands  with  fire  and  sword  (Glynn's  Annals,  p.  20),  or  carrying 
on  bloody  feuds  with  the  Kavanaghs,  so  late  as  1545,  when  "100  of 
the  Brynnen  and  others  in  Idough  were  slain."  "  I  would,"  says  the 
Annalist,  "  the  rest  of  the  rebels  had  been  so  bestowede"  (Dowling's 
Annals,  p.  38).  Thus  holding  their  territory  by  the  strong  hand 
against  so  many  opponents,  it  became  gradually  more  and  more 
circumscribed,  until  at  length  (as  appears  by  an  applotment  struck  by 
Francis  Lowell,  gent.,  Sheriff  of  Kilkenny,  the  date  of  which  must  be 
placed  between  1584  and  1588)  out  of  the  six  plough-lands  into  which 
Fassadinan  was  divided,  we  find  but  two  comprised  in  Idough. 
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"  This  very  curious  applotment,  a  copy  of  which,"  writes  Mr. 
Graves  (Kilkenny  Moderator,  November  13th,  1850),  "  is  preserved  in 
the  Eecord  Rooixi,  Kilkenny  Castle,  was  drawn  up,  as  the  MS.  itself 
states,  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Perrott's  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  applotting  on  the  freeholders  of  the  county  eight  score  pounds, 
called  the  prerogative  money." 

After  particularizing  the  several  townlands  of  Fassadinan,  Idough 
is  rated  as  follows,  not  by  townlands,  but  by  septs :  '  There  is  in 
Idough  two  plough-lands  or  horseman's  bedds,  and  thereof  the  sept  of 
Clanwickconnell,  Clanawly,  and  clan  M'Gilleneave  are  charged  with  two 
parts,  and  the  sept  of  Clanmoriertagh  the  third  parte.' 

Here,  then,  we  learn  the  names  of  the  four  clans  or  septs  into 
which  the  tribe  of  the  O'Brenans  was  at  that  period  divided ;  also,  that 
the  clan  Moriertagh  was  the  most  important  of  the  four.  But  in  this 
very  curious  subject,  continues  Mr.  Graves,  I  am  permitted  from  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde's  MSS.  to  lay  before  you  information  yet  more 
explicit,  and  which  not  only  enables  us  to  determine  the  chiefs  or  heads 
of  each  sept,  but  also  the  particular  part  of  Hy-Duach,  where  each 
clan  was  settled.  This  is  a  MS.  which  must  have  been  written  very 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  as  the  Lord  Tullophelim,  who 
died  before  1614,  is  mentioned  in  it  as  one  of  the  parties  present.  It 
purports  to  be  a  vote  or  minute  of  agreement  between  the  septs  of  the 
O'Brenan's  and  the  Earl  of  Ormonde ;  the  former  engaging  to  surrender 
their  lands  to  the  Crown  on  condition  that  it  be  granted  to  a  person 
whom  they  should  nominate  and  accept,  and  who  should  be  bound  to 
make  an  estate  back  again  to  the  said  several  freeholders  and  their  heirs,  to 
be  held  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  in  socage  tenure,  at  6s.  8d.  per 
townland,  in  lieu  of  all  services,  duties,  and  demands  that  are  challenged 
and  demanded  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  his  heirs,  the  Earl,  on  his 
part,  engaging  to  be  at  all  the  expenses  and  trouble  of  procuring  the 
necessary  grants  and  patents  for  this  purpose.  A  portion  of  this  curious 
document  purports  to  be  "  a  note  of  such  townes  and  hamlets  as  the 
gentlemen  and  freeholders  hath  in  Idough,  with  a  note  of  the  several 
septs  of  the  said  lands,"  and  runs  as  follows : — 

"  The  sept  of  Gilpatrick  O'Brenan,  of  Rathcally,  which  are  called  clan 
Morriertagh,  with  the  names  of  the  said  septs,  towns  and  hamlets,  viz., 
Rathcally ,  Kilrobbin  alias  Eathtomyn ;  Bellenchomoe;  Bally  homyne,  alias 
Donneegill ;   Ballene,  alias  Newtowne,  alias  the  Skeahanagh  ;  May- 
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howregh  ;  Dromaghedagher ;  Knockane  ne  Shynnagh  :  and  Dromgoly. 
The  sept  of  Edmond  O'Brenan,  of  Kildergan,  alias  Uskerty:  and 
Edmond  O'Brenan,  of  Smitestown,  which  sept  are  called  clan  McConill, 
viz.,  Kildergin,  alias  Uskerty,  Orderey,  Cowlebane  and  Smifctestowne. 
The  sept  of  Ffar  McDonoghoe,  of  Croghtetiely,  which  are  called 
Clanwickelowe,  viz.,  Croghtenely,  alias  Aghevonky,  Monynerow  and 
.  Cloyne.  The  sept  of  Morriertagh  M.  Donoghonskilly,  which  sept  are 
called  Clanowley,  viz.,  Hyldoneghonekilly  Cruitt,  Loyne,  and  Kilneboly- 
Skeahanagh." 

The  MS.  also  gives  names  of  such  of  the  O'Brenans  as  were  present 
and  delivered  up  to  my  Lo.  Viscount  Tulle  a  note  of  agreement 
touching  the  surrender  intended  of  their  lands,  and  then  follow  the 
names  of  twenty-one  of  the  sept,  together  with  '  Redmond  Purcell  for 
his  father,  and  Pierce  Purcell,  of  Keleboly,  Skeahanagh,  with  his 
brother.'  The  name  of  G-ilpatrick  O'Brenan,  the  head  of  the  principal 
sept,  was  written  down  at  the  top  of  the  list,  but  afterwards  the  pen 
was  drawn  across  it— perhaps  he  did  not  attend  the  conference.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  any  steps  were  taken  to  put 
this  agreement  into  effect —indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  O'Brenans 
did  not  succeed  in  procuring  an  English  title  to  their  lands,  as  we  learn 
by  an  inquisition  taken  at  the  Sessions  House,  Kilkenny,  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1635,  that  the  jury  found  the  title  to  the  territory  of  Idough 
to  be  in  the  Crown,  and  that  the  tribe  or  sept  of  the  O'Brenans  were 
'mere Irish,'  and  had  illegally  entered  and  intruded  on  the  said  territory 
of  Idough,  which  they  held  manu  forte— hy  the  strong  hand— without 
any  other  English  right  or  title  whatsover.  This  very  curious  document, 
an  abstract  of  which  was  published  by  the  late  Eecord  Commission, 
gives  the  '  metes  and  bounds'  of  Idough  as  it  then  existed.  They  are 
co-extensive  with  those  of  the  property  at  present  held  by  Mr. 
Wandesforde. 

The  entire  district  was  granted  by  Royal  Letters  Patent,  in  1617, 
to  Francis  Edgworth,  from  whom  it  came  by  purchase,  as  far  as  English 
law  could  give  it,  to  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Ormonde,  in  right 
of  his  lady,  and  the  other  third  to  the  EarJ  of  Londonderry,  after  which 
the  inquisition  before  alluded  to  was  taken  in  1635,  upon  which,  in 
1636,  a  new  patent  was  passed  to  Sir  Charles  Coote  (named  by  Lords 
Ormonde  and  Londonderry  to  be  their  patentee).  In  the  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  Earl  Strafford,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  it  was 
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alleged  1  that  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  he  did,  in  a  warlike  and 
hostile  manner,  bring  the  King's  troops,  and  forcibly  take  possession 
of  the  whole  estate  of  said  Brenans,  of  said  territory  of  Idough,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  dow  called  Castlecomer  ;  and  said  Strafford  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Christopher  Wandesford,  Esq.  (a  member 
of  an  old  Yorkshire  family),  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Brenans' 
estate,  made  him  Master  of  the  Eolls,  (Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer)  ? 
and  a  baronet  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.'  The  Brenans  afterwards 
made  application  to  King  Charles  the  First  and  the  Parliament  of 
England,  and  after  some  delay,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Eod  was  sent 
to  bring  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  before  his  Majesty,  the  Council, 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  give  an  account  of  his  possession  of  Idough. 
The  result  was  that  Wandesforde  made  a  will  and  bequeathed  to  the 
family  of  the  Brenans,  their  children,  and  the  reputed  proprietors  of 
said  estate  of  Idough,  a.d.  1640,  'so  much  money  severally  as  a  lease 
of  21  years'  purchase  of  these  lands  shall  be  valued  to  be  worth  to  the 
said  proprietors  by  the  Commissioners  as  appointed  by  Chancery.' 

The  0' Brenans  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  rather  troublesome 
neighbours  of  Sir  Christopher  Wandesforde.  His  fat  muttons  seem 
to  have  been  looked  upon  by  them  as  their  lawful  property.  On  the 
authority  of  Cumber,  a  descendant  of  Sir  Christopher,  Mr.  Graves  tells 
us  the  following  pertinent  anecdote : — "The  good  knight's  seneschal 
and  officers,  being  at  one  time  engaged  in  search  for  their  master's 
missing  sheep,  were  plentifully  entertained  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  sept  with  most  excellent  mutton,  dressed  in 
various  shapes,  whilst  their  host  took  care  to  let  them  know  where  it 
came  from,  by  throwing  the  head  and  skin,  with  Sir  Christopher's 
brand  on  it,  over  the  shoulders  of  the  knight's  shepherd  as  they  were 
leaving  the  bawn.  O'Brenan  was,  as  a  natural  consequence,  arrested, 
conveyed  to  Dublin,  and  there  condemned  to  death.  But  Sir  C. 
Wandesforde,  moved  perhaps  by  the  above-board  dealing  of  his  Irish 
neighbour,  pardoned  him."  This  lenity  was  not  forgotten,  for  when, 
in  the  year  1641,  the  Castle  of  Comer,  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  weeks, 
surrendered  to  Captain  Bryan,  of  Whiteswall,  Captain  Edward 
Brenan  and  Captain  Philip  Purcell,  confederate  officer,  the  Brenans 
took  Lady  Wandesforde  and  her  children  under  their  protection  and 
conducted  them  in  safety  to  the  English  garrison  of  Ballinakill. 

Alluding  to  this  siege,  in  1642,  John  Watkinson,  Parson  of 
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Castlecomer,  gave  evidence  that  John  and  Edward  Brenan,  of  the 
Park,  Owen  Brenan,  of  Kiltown,  Geoffrey  Brenan,  of  Crocnaclough, 
and  many  gentlemen  of  the  Ango-Norman  blood  of  Kilkenny,  headed 
by  Lord  Mountgarret,  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Castle  of  Comer, 
in  which  Flintan,  with  a  hundred  other  English,  took  refuge. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  O'Brenans  commenced  a  suit  in  the  courts  of  Dublin  against 
the  Wandesfordes  for  the  legacy  under  the  will  of  Sir  C.  Wandesforde, 
dated  October  2nd,  1640.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1689,  a  decree  was 
had  for  principal,  interest,  and  costs— £170,000  sterling.  However, 
in  the  11th  and  12th  of  William  and  Mary,  Sir  C.  Wandesforde,  then 
in  possession,  petitioned  Parliament,  praying  release  from  said  legacy, 
charging  the  O'Brenans  with  taking  up  arms  for  King  James  the 
Second  against  William :  said  petition  being  laid  before  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  a  proviso  was  made  before  both  Houses  in  favour  of  the 
O'Brenans  as  follows: — "A  proviso  not  to  grant  release  to  Sir  C. 
Wandesforde,  Bart.,  from  the  natives  of  Idough,  called  Brenans,  for  a 
legacy  granted  to  them  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wandesforde,  deceased,  notwithstanding  the  outlawry  of 
the  said  Brenans." 

The  Wandesfordes  found  various  excuses  for  putting  off  the 
payment  of  the  legacy,  or  rather  partial  compensation  to  the  O'Brenans 
for  the  loss  of  their  ancient  principality.  And  thus  they  were 
surreptitiously  deprived  of  their  property,  and  swindled  out  of  ^£1 70,000. 

Our  authority  for  the  above  are  some  family  papers,  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  Mr.  Brenan,  of  Eden  Hall ;  and  also,  a  statement  of  our 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  M.  Marum,  of  Aharney  House,  which,  he  says, 
can  be  proved  from  Eobbins's  Abridgment,  page  250  ;  from  Martin's 
Statutes  of  England  and  Ireland,  Chancery  decree  of  1689. 

Father  Shearman's  account  of  the  relations  between  the  Wandes- 
fordes and  the  O'Brenans  is  somewhat  different  from  Mr.  Marum's  as  to 
details.  It  may  be  well  then,  to  give  it  as  it  appears  at  page  372,  No. 
xii.  of  the  "  Loca  Patriciana"  : — 

"  In  the  year  1640,  October  2nd,  Sir  C.  Wandesforde  made  his 
will,  and,  evidently  knowing  that  the  O'Brenans  were  unjustly  dealt 
with,  he  left  a  sum  of  £6,000  to  trustees  for  their  benefit,  vide 
'  Prerogatives,  Wills,  Public  Eecord  Office,  Dublin.'  These  trusts  were 
evaded  under  various  pretexts.  In  1679  the  suit  was  revived  in 
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Chancery  against  the  representative  of  Sir  C.  Wandesforde.  Restitu- 
tion was  again  evaded,  and  again,  in  1687,  family  settlements  were 
interposed  to  bar  the  suit ;  and  on  the  allegation  that  the  claimants 
joined  in  the  late  rebellion  and  were  declared  outlawed,  their  rights, 
vested  in  the  King,  which,  on  petition  presented  by  Sir  C.  Wandesforde, 
April  10,  1695,  King  William  III.  conferred  on  petitioner;  thus 
extinguishing  all  further  claims  on  part  of  the  O'Brenans.  Up  to 
this  period  the  various  claimants  of  the  legacy  in  their  last  wills 
bequeathed  their  rights  and  claims  against  the  Wandesfordes  to  their 
heirs  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  their  numerous  wills  and  testaments.  Since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  chief  families  of  the  O'Brenans  have 
left  their  old  haunts,  as  no  leases  would  be  given  to  the  respectable 
families  of  the  name  on  the  Castlecomer  estate,  where  '  a  Brenan  in 
broadcloth'  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  old  clans  were  represented 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  by  the  Brenans  of  Crocawn,  Nicholas- 
town,  now  of  Eden  Hall,  of  the  clan  Mic  Conail,  Crutt,  and  Castlecomer." 

Mr.  Tighe,  indeed,  tells  us,  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County 
of  Kilkenny,  that  the  last  representative  of  the  chiefs  of  the  O'BrenaDS 
bequeathed  his  right  and  title  in  the  territory  of  Idough  to  Anne, 
Countess  of  Ormonde.  Such  a  bequest,  however,  even  if  really  made, 
would  be  altogether  invalid,  as  there  was  no  primogeniture  in  the  sept 
of  the  O'Brenans,  and  consequently,  their  rights  or  territory  could  not 
have  been  alienated  without  the  consent  of  each  and  every  clansman. 

We  have  now  traced  the  fortunes  of  this  noble  family  through  its 
chequered  history  of  a  thousand  years,  and  can  safely  assert  that  if 
family  pride  be  at  all  allowable,  the  O'Brenans  of  Idough  have  every 
reason  to  feel  a  legitimate  pride  in  the  antiquity  and  respectability  of 
of  their  old  Celtic  line. 

Clinging  with  a  desperate  tenacity  to  their  ancestral  property* 
their  love  for  their  country,  and  for  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  was 
only  equalled  by  their  attachment  to  the  faith  first  preached  to  them 
by  their  own  St.  Kieran,  and  afterwards,  by  the  Apostle  of  Ireland, 
To  preserve  that  faith  they  have  at  all  times  successfully  resisted  the 
threats  of  the  persecutor  and  the  wiles  of  the  proselytizer ;  and  hence, 
to  our  own  time,  there  is  no  district  of  Ireland  where  the  double  spirit 
of  love  for  the  old  country  and  religion  flourishes  with  more  intensity, 
than  it  does  in  the  barony  of  Fassadinan,  the  ancient  tribeland  of  the 
O'Brenans. 
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It  is  also  pleasant  to  witness  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  they  still  remain  the  predominant  and  most 
respected  family  in  the  territory  over  which  their  ancestors  for  so  many 
centuries  ruled.  Msto  perpetua  !  May  they  ever  continue  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  devoted  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers, 
and  "fine  old  Irish  gentlemen,  like  the  men  of  the  olden  times." 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  O'Brenans  are  :  Gules,  two  lions 
rampant,  comlattant  Argent,  supporting  a  sheaf  of  corn,  Or ;  in  chief, 
three  swords  in  a  saltire,  and  one  crossing  their  blades  in  f  ess  pomelled 
and  hilted  Or.  Motto  :  "  Si  Deus  nobsicum  quis  contra  nos.  If  G-od 
be  with  us,  who  is  against  us."    Crest :  Mailed  hand  and  dagger. 

Mr.  Brenan,  of  Eden  Hall,  has  a  fine  photo  of  Christopher 
Wandesforde,  taken  from  a  genuine  likeness  now  in  the  possession  of 
Very  Eev.  Canon  Moore,  of  Johnstown.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  our  Society  with  another  copy. 

APPENDIX. 


REMARKABLE  O'BRENANS. 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP  CASHEL. 

1 .  Dr.  John  Brenan,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  where  he  died  in  1693.  He  was  a  cotemporary 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Plunket,  the  martyred  Primate  of  Ireland ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  interesting  particulars  concerning 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  sainted  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Dr. 
Brennan's  own  life  is  given  by  Dr.  Renehan  in  his  lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Ireland.  Our  venerated  Bishop  also  makes  frequent 
mention  of  him  in  his  "  Memoir  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Plunket." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hogan  for  the  following  sketch  of  Rev. 
M.  J.  Brenan,  the  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland :  — 
(the  penitent  friar.) 

2.  "  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Brenan  was  born  in  Maudlin- street,  Kilkenny, 
ten  years  before  the  end  of  the  last  century.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  tradesman— a  stone-cutter  and  mason  ;  and  provided  for 
his  son  the  best  education  his  means  enabled  him  to  procure.  He 
completed  his  studies  under  Father  McG-rath,  in  the  old  Kilkenny 
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Academy,  now  the  Loretto  Convent.  During  his  studies  Brenan 
showed  great  proficiency  and  aptitude  of  capacity,  and  soon  after  their 
completion  was  ordained  priest  by  Dr.  Marum.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  preacher,  and  the  celebrity  he  thus  obtained  proved  too  much 
for  his  stock  of  common  sense  to  endure;  for,  entertaining  the  fullest  faith 
in  his  own  abilities,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  egotism 
and  self-sufficiency,  which  led  to  insubordination,  and  finally  to 
apostacy.  From  his  patrons  in  the  Priests'  Protection  Society  he 
received  notice  that  he  was  to  preach  his  first  sermon  in  St.  George's 
church  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  then  a  fortnight 
distant.  He  accordingly  set  about  preparing  a  discourse  suitable  to 
that  distinguished  occasion.  But  as  he  sought  for  proof  after  proof 
to  vindicate  or  justify  his  apostacy,  he  discovered  in  this  exercise  of 
his  intellect,  that  his  passion  was  cooling,  and  that  his  reason  was 
returning,  and  that  he  was  only  seeking  for  evidence  to  vilify  the 
character  of  his  own  mother  church ;  and  was  he  now  going  to  tarnish 
by  falsehood  the  fair  fame  of  that  dear  matron  who  even  in  his 
state  of  degradation  held  out  her  arms  inviting  him  to  return  home  ? 
Remorse  followed ;  and  a  beam  from  a  higher  source  penetrated  the 
thick  web  in  which  vanity  and  pride  of  intellect  had  enveloped  his 
understanding  ;  the  full  reality  of  his  position  now  fell  upon  him  ;  he 
found  himself  the  companion  of  a  few  degraded  or  demented  apostates. 
He  dreaded  to  walk  the  streets  of  Dublin,  fearing  his  glance  should 
encounter  that  of  one  of  his  own  order ;  and  he  ultimately  made  up 
his  mind  that,  come  what  would,  or  cost  what  it  might,  he  would  make 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  power  reparation  for  the  scandal  of  his 
apostacy,  But  how  was  it  to  be  accomplished  ?  Who  will  now  believe 
the  statements  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  to  himself  of  having  publicly 
and  deliberately  vilified  the  church  in  which  he  was  born  ?  A  bold 
idea  struck  him.  He  seized  on  it.  It  was  as  follows  :  The  first  Sunday 
of  Advent  has  arrived ;  the  bell  of  St.  George's  church  invites  the 
most  fastidious  and  very  elite  of  a  Dublin  audience  to  hear  Father 
Brennan's  vindication  of  himself  for  renouncing  the  errors  of  Popery. 
Brennan  robed  himself  in  the  vestry  in  the  soutane,  surplice,  and  cap 
which  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  but  which  he  had 
doffed  for  the  last  three  years.  With  a  firm  step  he  ascended  the 
pulpit ;  and  the  same  self-possession,  self-defiance,  which  formed  the 
stumbling  block  of  his  downfall  now  sustained  him  in  the  most  trying 
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ordeal  of  his  emergency.  A  breathless  silence  pervades  the  assemblage ; 
he  surveyed  by  a  glance  the  anxious  faces  before  him ;  and,  taking  off 
his  cap,  he  thus  opens  his  discourse :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen,"  accompanying  the  words 
with  the  usual  form  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  He  paused  ;  the  audience 
looked  on  each  other  with  amazement.  Tet  the  idea  suggested  itself 
that  he  went  through  this  formula  for  the  purpose  of  scoffing  at  the 
Cross,  with  which  he  had  blessed  himself.  They  were  to  be  disappointed. 
Composure  being  restored,  the  penitent  priest  lifted  himself  to  the 
full  proportion  of  his  stature,  and,  taking  the  Bible  in  his  right  hand 
he  held  it  aloft,  and  in  a  calm  voice  and  sententious  exhortation  he 
said,  "  this  Bible  is  the  word  of  God."  This  removed  all  the  uneasiness, 
and  the  congregation  were  now  quite  at  home  with  their  preacher. 
He  continued,  "  By  the  contents  of  this  Bible  every  word  I  have  ever 
written  or  spoken  against  the  Catholic  Church  was  a  lie."  Rapidly 
descending  from  the  pulpit,  he  made  his  way  as  best  he  could  through 
his  audience,  which  he  left  in  a  state  of  utter  consternation.  He 
worked  his  way  through  the  back  slums  of  Dublin  to  the  house  of  the 
Capuchins,  in  Church-street.  It  was  Sunday  evening.  The  poor 
friars  had  just  finished  the  best  dinner  they  could  provide.  The 
penitent  priest  in  his  soutane,  surplice,  and  cap,  threw  himself  at  their 
feet,  told  them  with  tears  the  history  of  the  evening,  which  astounded 
the  poor  fathers  more  than  it  did  the  congregation  of  St.  George's 
church.  Brenan  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  order  of  the 
Capuchins ;  he  was  permitted  to  say  Mass,  but  never  restored  to  the 
faculties  of  preaching  or  hearing  confessions.  As  a  kind  of  equivalent 
for  which,  as  well  as  to  afford  himself  some  useful  occupation,  he  set 
himself  to  complete  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,"  which  now 
perpetuates  his  name  and  memory.  The  last  Mass  he  celebrated  was  in 
Kilkenny,  in  the  old  Friary  Chapel  in  Walkin-street,  now  forty  years 
since." 

A  SOLDIER  CONFESSOR. 

3.  A  young  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  named  James  Brenan, 
who  lived  in  Castlecomer,  was  impeached  as  being  a  member  of  the 
Whiteboy  Confederacy.  He  enlisted  in  the  Kilkenny  Militia  by  advice 
of  his  landlord,  to  escape  being  arrested  for  high  treason ;  and  the 
first  week  after  his  enlistment  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  sergeant. 

Six  months  afterwards  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  North  of 
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Ireland,  having  Lord  Ormonde  as  Colonel.  When  Sunday  came  his 
Lordship  marched  his  soldiers  to  worship  in  the  Protestant  church  of 
the  locality. 

Young  Brenan,  after  hearing  ridicule  thrown  upon  his  religion 
and  its  followers  by  the  minister,  vowed  that  he  should  not  go  to  such 
a  place  again. 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  Sunday,  when  near  the  church  door,  he 
wheeled  round  from  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  and  went  to  a  private 
chapel  to  hear  Mass,  regardless  of  the  Colonel's  orders  to  the  contrary. 
Three  days  afterwards,  while  the  men  were  on  parade,  Lord  Ormonde 
asked  Brenan  why  he  disobeyed  orders  on  that  Sunday  ?  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  enter  a  place  of  worship  where  his  religion  would  be 
insulted. 

Thereupon  Ormonde  ordered  that  he  should  be  tied  to  a  post  and 
receive  a  certain  number  of  lashes. 

When  the  punishment  was  being  administered,  and  a  great 
number  of  lashes  had  been  given,  the  doctor  ordered  Brennan  to  be 
cut  down,  saying  that  any  further  punishment  would  endanger  his 
life.    He  was  then  sent  to  hospital. 

A  Mr.  Brenan,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Callan,  wrote  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Power,  of  Darrigal,  Co.  Waterford,  who  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  describing  the  punishment  inflicted,  and  the  reasons 
thereof ;  and  before  Brenan  had  fully  recovered,  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  his  former  regiment  was  received  for  him  by  Power, 
together  with  an  order  for  one  pound  sterling,  to  be  given  him  by 
Ormonde,  for  every  stroke  that  he  had  received. 

"  THE  TURPENTINE  DOCTOR." 

4.  Doctor  John  Brenan,  M.D.,  of  Dublin,  who  died  1830,  was  called 
"  The  Turpentine  Doctor,"  as  much  from  his  bitter  caustic  verses,  as 
from  his  habit  of  prescribing  turpentine,  as  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  He  was  son  of  Bridget  Frances  Daly,  of 
Broughal  Castle,  and  Dermot  O'Brenan,  a  scion  of  the  clan  Gil  Patrick. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Conell  Loughnan,  of  Gardiner-street,  Dublin,  still 
survives,  and  retains  in  her  possession  a  quantity  of  his  letters  and 
papers. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Doctor's  lucubrations  was  his  satire 
on  the  Dublin  doctors  ;  but  as  that  is  so  generally  known,  I  will,  for 
the  sake  of  its  local  association,  give,  as  a  specimen  of  his  turpentine 
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muse,  the  following  verses  written  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph  for  a 
clerical  friend  of  his  in  Castlecomer.    The  name  is  fictitious  : — 

"  Here  lies,  not  so  very  gaily," 

The  pseudo-reverend  Parson  Healy, 

Parish  Eector  of  Castlecomer, 

Who  never  read  a  word  of  Homer  ; 

Whose  appetite  was  orthodox, 

Concerning  bacon,  hens,  and  cocks. 

Whose  charity  to  every  sinner 

Was  great,  when  asked  by  them  to  dinner ; 

In  fact,  as  long  as  he  was  able, 

He  fought  the  devil  at  the  table  ; 

And  finding  death  was  drawing  near 

He  took  a  double  dose  of  beer. 

He  died — and  gracious  heaven  be  thanked  ! 

He  got  himself  well  signed  and  franked, 

And  in  the  post-box  safely  thrown. 

To  heaven  he  journeyed  all  alone, 

Where  to  arrive,  he  cannot  fail, 

Unless  the  devil  robs  the  mail. 


HISTOEICAL  NOTES  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  DUNBRODY. 
BY  JAMES  MOKRIN,  ESQ.,  DANGAN  HOUSE. 

On  the  Patent  Eoll,  Chancery,  of  the  thirty-second  of  Elizabeth, 
is  a  conveyance,  not  dated,  whereby  Henry,  Marshal  of  Ireland, 
seneschal  of  the  dominions  of  Earl  Richard,  son  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  granted  and  conveyed  to  St  Mary  and  St.  Benedict,  and 
the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Beldewes,  the  lands  of  Arfihinci,  and  other 
lands  in  Wexford,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  Abbey  there  for 
Monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  To  hold  for  ever  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms.  In  1182  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Beldewes  made  a  cession  to 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  the  whole  right 
and  claim  which  they  possessed,  by  the  grant  of  Henry,  over  the  new 
foundation  of  Dunbrody ;  and  John,  Lord  of  Ireland,  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  confirmed  the  grant. 

On  the  close  roll  of  the  138th  of  Henry  the  Third  is  a  note  to 
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the  effect  that : — "  Roger  Fitz-Pagan  attorns  Eichard  Fitz-Pagan 
against  the  Abbey  of  Dunbrody,  touching  four  carucates  of  land,  and 
against  Adam,  Christopher,  and  Walter  Abernum,  touching  three 
carucates  each,  all  in  Bawymoel.  Letters  thereupon  are  directed  to 
the  Justiciary  of  Ireland  :  and  on  the  Patent  Eoll  of  the  16th  of  Henry 
the  Third,  the  King  confirms  to  the  Abbey  of  the  Port  of  St.  Mary  of 
Dunbrody,  the  order  of  the  Abbot  and  Chapter  General  of  the 
Cistercians,  regarding  the  Abbey  of  G-hinewadem,  reducing  it,  on 
account  of  its  poverty,  to  a  grange  of  the  former  Abbey  of  Port  St. 
Mary  of  Dunbrody,  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and,  as  some  evidence  of 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland  at  this  period,  on  the  same  roll  is  a  licence 
to  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Furnes,  to  send  a  friar  of  their  house  to 
Ireland,  to  purchase  corn  and  other  provisions  for  their  maintenance ; 
and  his  Majesty  at  the  same  time  sends  a  protection  for  the  itinerant 
friar;  similar  letters  of  protection  are  directed  to  the  Justiciary  of 
Ireland,  for  the  friars  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  about  to  go  to  that 
country  to  visit  their  Order,  with  a  clause  directing  the  J usticiary  to 
give  the  friars  aid  in  taming  the  "  mad  pride  and  proud  madness"  of 
those  who  rebel  against  the  reformation  of  the  Order. 

In  the  year  1282  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  the  Abbot  of  Dunbrody 
had  severe  contests  touching  its  possessions. 

In  1296  Walter  Earl  of  Pembroke  confirmed  to  the  Abbey  the 
grants  of  Henry  and  Earl  Eichard,  namely,  the  lands  of  Archershery 
and  Croscormack,  the  grove  near  the  water,  and  the  stretch  of  land 
along  the  river  called  Kemphill,  to  the  torrent  which  runs  from  the 
south  and  falls  into  the  Kemphill  at  Malpas,  and  from  Malpas  to  the 
way  leading  to  Taghmon.  The  Earl  also  granted  to  the  Monks  the 
lands  of  Kallatrun,  Cusduffe,  Eathcron,  Coulath,  Tyrliegan,  Lisculenan, 
Tyrigoveran,  Killescard,  and  Ballygone,  and  so  on  by  the  torrent 
which  runs  from  Ballygroe  westward  and  Drumculpe;  the  same 
torrent  to  be  the  bounds  as  it  falls  into  the  river  of  Banna ;  and  he 
further  granted  the  lands  of  Duncannon  and  Dunbrody,  with  their 
churches,  chapels,  and  free  customs. 

In  1342  the  title  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  over  the  possessions 
of  this  house,  was  confirmed  by  the  Abbot  of  Mellif  ont,  as  head  of  the 
Cistercians  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  Abbot  of  Beldewes  at  a  general 
Chapter  of  that  Order. 

In  1318  King  Edward  confirmed  the  charter  of  this  house  ;  soon 
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after,  however,  on  information  that  the  religieuse  of  the  establishment 
did  not  maintain  sufficient  hospitality  or  duly  distribute  alms,  he  seized 
upon  all  their  temporalities. 

In  1374,  the  Pope,  having  long  previously  exempted  Dunbrody 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  granted  to  it  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  a  mitred  abbey :  this  abbot  became  Lord  of 
Parliament,  and  in  that  year  he  was  summoned  to  attend  one  held  in 
Dublin. 

In  1375,  the  Abbot  was  appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
public  peace  in  the  county  of  Wexford  with  power  to  protect  true 
subjects,  destroy  rebels,  restrain  the  giving  of  victuals,  horses,  or  alms 
to  the  Irish,  who  might  waver  in  their  allegiance,  and  seize  at  sea  any 
small  vessel  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  such. 

The  Abbot  was  subsequently  summoned  to  attend  Parliaments  in 
1377  and  1401 :  and  in  the  following  year  Henry  the  Fourth  confirmed 
all  the  possessions  of  the  monastery. 

About  1492,  Baron  Finglass,  in  his  "  Breviate,"  advised  the 
suppression  of  this  and  other  abbeys,  as  adjoining  to  the  Irishry  and 
giving  more  aid  and  support  to  those  Irishmen  than  to  the  King  or 
his  subjects,  and  that  they  should  be  given  to  young  lords,  knights, 
and  gentlemen  out  of  England,  "  which  shall  dwell  upon  the  same." 

In  the  year  1537,  Dunbrody  and  all  its  possessions,  lands,  titles, 
and  advowsons  were  declared  vested  in  the  crown,  five  years  before  the 
general  suppression  of  the  monasteries  :  a  circumstance,  adds  our  late 
accomplished  antiquary,  Mr,  Dalton,  of  legal  importance  in  all 
questions  concerning  its  rights.1 

However  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  the  33rd  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Aleux  Devereux,  the  last  abbot,  sur- 
rendered the  monastery  and  all  its  possessions,  pursuant  to  an  Act 
passed  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Limerick,  on  the  15th  of  February,  in 
the  23rd  year  of  the  King,  and  continued  till  the  7th  of  March 
following. 

In  the  State  Paper  Office  in  London  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Osborne 
Itchingham,  stating  his  wish  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  the  wars  of  France, 
but,  should  his  services  be  considered  more  useful  in  Ireland,  he 
suggests  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Dunbrody  in  exchange  for  the 
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manor  of  Netherhall,  which  he  would  surrender.  In  token  of  homage 
he  sends  his  Majesty  a  "  hobby." 

Accordingly  by  letters  patent,  dated  4th  October,  in  the  37th  year 
of  his  reign,  Henry  the  Eight  granted  the  monastery  of  Dunbrody  and 
all  its  manors,  lands,  churches,  chapels,  and  possessions  to  Sir  Osborne. 
To  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  male.  In  this  patent  the  vast  possessions 
of  the  monastery  are  set  out  in  detail,  minute  even  to  the  tithe  of  fish 
of  Ballyhack. 

By  virtue  of  this  patent,  Sir  Osborne  became  seized  in  his  demesne, 
as  if  fee  tail  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  of  the  monastery 
and  all  its  possessions,  the  reversion  being  in  the  Crown :  and  died 
leaving  two  sons,  Edward  and  Charles. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1565,  Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Sydney, 
Lord  Deputy,  and  to  the  Chancellor,  with  a  warrant  to  make  a  sufficient 
grant  to  Edward  Itchingham,  and  his  heirs  in  fee  simple  of  the 
monastery.  And  on  the  18th  of  June,  1569,  the  Queen  wrote  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  directing  a  grant  to  be  passed  to  Nicholas  White  of  the 
reversion  of  Dunbrody,  with  the  cell  of  St.  Katherine :  to  be  held  by 
knight's  service. 

In  the  Public  Record  Ofi&ce,  London,  is  a  letter,  dated  15th  August, 
1580,  from  Adam  Loftus,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  Secretary  Wylson, 
relative  to  the  proceedings  in  the  examination  and  hearing  of  the 
matter  in  controversy  for  the  abbey  of  Dunbrody,  claimed  by  the  Lady 
Itchingham  and  Edward,  her  son,  against  the  interest  of  Sir  William 
Drury,  late  Lord  Justice,  referring  to  the  state  of  Sir  Wm.  Drury's  title  to 
the  Barony  of  Dunbrody,  and  reasons  for  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Itchingham  for  the  abbey,  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
course  of  commission  to  the  common  law,  and  brief  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  estate  of  the  Barony  of  Dunbrody  to  Sir  William  Drury,  with 
mention  of  his  three  daughters  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  the  gift 
of  Lady  Thame  to  two  of  them. 

In  the  same  department  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Nicholas  White, 
Master  of  the  Eolls,  to  Burghly,  sent  by  his  good  friend,  Barnell, 
reporting  good  hope  of  the  speedy  end  of  the  war,  and  White's  claim 
to  the  wardship  of  young  Itchingham  of  Dunbrody ;  and  on  the  7th 
February,  1584,  White  again  wrote  to  Burghly,  stating  his  disap- 
pointment that  her  Majesty  refused  to  suffer  him  to  repair  over;  and 
again  adverting  to  the  controversy  with  the  Lady  of  Thame,  touching 
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Itehingham's  lands,  called  Dunbrody  ;  and  on  the  12th  March  in  the 
next  year  White  again  sends  over  Burnell  to  Bnrghley  to  end  the 
controversy,  and  recommending  the  suit  of  the  messenger. 

In  the  year  1592  (34th  Elizabeth)  the  Lords  of  the  Council  m 
England  wrote  to  the  Lord  Archbishop,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
Chief  Baron,  informing  them  that  the  three  accompanying  petitions 
had  been  presented  to  them  on  behalf  of  Lady  Itchingham  and  Edward 
her  son,  pretending  that  they  had, been  injured  by  certain  persons 
withholding  the  revenue  and  possessions  of  the  abbey,  which  they 
alleged  to  belong  to  them,  and,  as  the  case  presented  many  branches 
and  points  which  their  lordships,  without  sufficient  knowledge,  could 
not  have  examined,  they  refer  those  petitions  to  the  consideration^ 
the  Lord  Archbishop,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Chief  Baron,  praying 
them  to  summon  the  parties  interested  before  them:  to  inform 
themselves  how  stands  the  case,  to  make  some  final  determination,  if 
they  can,  or  else  to  certify  what  they  had  done  in  the  matter  to  enab!e 
their  lordships  to  answer  such  parties  as  might  repair  to  them  in  the 
matter 1 

On  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  36,  37,  38  Elizabeth  is  a  memorandum 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Council's  letters  touching  the  cause  between 
Itchingham  and  White,  together  with  a  petition  concerning  the  same 
enclosed,  had  been  received  by  their  lordships  on  the  15th  June,  1594. 

This  is  followed  by  the  petition  of  Andrew  White  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Council,  complaining  that  Itchingham  had  by  untrue  and  cautelous 
suggestions  procured  letters  from  their  lordships  to  the  Lord  Deputy 
in  petitioner's  absence,  praying  that  further  proceedings  should  be 
suspended,  as  he  "  was  willing  to  make  any  amends  that  should  be 
arbitrarily  thought  fit  in  honesty  or  conscience  to  redeem  the  vexation 
of  so  clamorous  an  adversary."3 

On  the  20th  July,  1595,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  of  England 
replied  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
Chief  Baron,  stating  they j had  received  another  petition  from  White 
in  the  matter  at  variance  between  him  and  Itchingham,  and  directing 
them  finally  to  determine  the  controversy,  as  they  should  find  cause  in 
reason,  equity,  and  conscience. 

It  would  appear  that  this  contention  was  finally  determined  in 
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favour  of  Edward  Itchingham,  for  it  will  be  remembered  he  bad  an 
estate  in  fee  tail,  White  beiDg  entitled  to  the  reversion  only. 

Edward  died  without  issue,  whereupon  all  the  possessions  mentioned 
in  the  letters  patent  descended  to  John  Itchingham,  son  of  Charles, 
brother  and  heir  of  Edward,  whose  son  was  heir  of  Sir  Osborne,  and 
on  the  Patent  Eoll  of  the  44th  of  Elizabeth  is  a  grant  of  livery  of  the 
possessions  of  Charles  to  John,  his  nephew  and  heir. 

On  the  20th  March,  1606,  King  James  the  First  issued  a 
commission,  called  a  "  Commission  of  Grace,"  and  the  commissioners 
were  authorised  to  survey  the  Irish  territories  and  counties,  to  examine 
what  estate  or  interest  the  tenants  had  thereon,  by  what  rent  and 
service,  of  what  lords  they  were  holden,  and  if  the  title  was  found  to 
be  without  defect  then  to  regrant  the  possessions  in  question. 

A  new  commission  for  "  remedy  of  defective  titles,"  issued  on  the 
26th  June,  1610,  wherein  the  king  expresses  a  desire  to  free  his  loyal 
subjects  from  such  vexations  and  suits  as  had  been  attempted;  to 
prevent  cavil  and  molestation  in  future,  and  that  such  as  desired  to 
settle  and  establish  their  estates  for  themselves  and  posterity  might 
upon  composition  obtain  letters  patent  in  confirmation  of  their  title. 

Accordingly  King  James  the  First,  by  letters  patent,  dated  20th 
January,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  and  confirmed  to  John 
Itchingham  the  entire  possessions  of  the  monastery :  to  hold  to  him 
and  his  heirs  male. 

J ohn,  being  so  possessed,  conveyed  all  the  premises  appertaining 
to  the  late  monastery  to  Eichard  Whitty,  Andrew  Whitty,  Eobert 
Talbot,  William  Crofton,  and  Edward  Crofton,  in  trust  for  such  uses 
and  purposes  as  should  be  expressed  and  declared  in  his  last  will. 

We  pass  over  all  the  inquisitions  which  were  taken  at  different 
periods  to  ascertain  precisely  the  possessions  of  the  family  of 
Itchingham,  and  the  numerous  deeds,  wills,  and  conveyances  contained 
at  great  length  in  those  documents.  They  are  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  present  noble  proprietor,  but  not  to  the  audience  I  have  the  honour 
to  address. 

John  Itchingham  died  on  the  16th  July,  1616,  leaving  a  son, 
Osborne.  Margaret,  his  widow,  married  Sir  Terence  Dempsy,  sub- 
sequently elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Grlenmalirie. 

John  had  an  only  daughter,  Jane,  and,  having  no  male  issue,  his 
possessions  would  have  reverted  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  heirs  of  White, 
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who  obtained  from  Elizabeth  a  grant  of  the  revenues ;  but,  to  defeat 
this  calamity,  John  applied  to  Charles  the  First,  supplicating  a  new 
charter  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
revoking  the  grant  in  fee  tail  to  Sir  Osborne  Itchingham,  and  confirm 
to  John  and  his  descendants  for  ever  the^possession  of  the  monastery. 

Charles  the  First  complied  with  the  request,  and  by  patent,  dated 
6th  September,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  and  confirmed 
to  John,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever  the  monastery  in  question. 
Jane  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  her  ancestors,  and  married  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  who  afterwards  became  second  Earl  of  Donegal. 
Under  the  distribution  of  the  forfeitures  of  1641,  Sir  Arthur  became 
entitled  to  Dunbrody.  His  possessions,  however,  having  been  disturbed 
by  some  members  of  the  Itchingham  family,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
grant  and  confirm  it  by  a  vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  the 
year  1665. 

The  Earl  had  a  son  named  Arthur,  who  became  third  Earl, 
married  Lady  Forbes,  and  had  two  sons,  Arthur,  fourth  Earl,  who 
died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Arthur,  who 
became  first  Marquis  of  Donegal.  He  died,  leaving  two  sons,  George 
Augustus,  second  Marquis,  and  Lord  Spencer  Stanley  Chichester. 

The  latter  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gallon,  and 
had  a  son,  Arthur,  who  became  Earl  of  Templemore.  He  married 
Lady  Augusta  Paget,  and  had  a  son,  Henry  Spencer,  present  Earl  of 
Templemore,  owner  of  the  possessions  of  this  once  glorious,  beautiful, 
and  never-to-be-forgotton  Abbey  of  Dunbrody. 

A  recent  writer  states :  "  This  old  abbey  is  one  of  the  old 
monuments  on  which  imagination  loves  to  recall  those  scenes  o'er 
which  the  old  chroniclers  lover  to  linger,  and  picture  all  that  is  good 
aud  bright ;  the  dark  shades  flit  away  while  we  thus  stand  and  think 
of  the  doings  of  the  dead.  Sad,  indeed,  are  now  the  ruins  of  the 
splendid  window,  and  dismal  to  behold  the  monuments  that  some  time 
since  reared  their  forms  on  high,  and  defined  the  precincts  of  the 
chapel  of  the  abbey.  The  hoary  walls  standing  unroofed,  save  by  the 
azure  sky,  the  unglazed  windows  admitting  a  gleam  of  sunlight  on  the 
spot  where  the  monks  knelt  and  worshipped,  call  up  very  different 
feelings  from  the  disappointment  and  vexation  that  oppress  us  when 
now  those  walls  are  a  mass  of  prostrate  ruin,  and  the  gorgeous  window 
a  heap  of  broken  stones.    The  noble  owner  of  a  work  of  art  that 
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money  could  not  purchase,  and  which  those  who  dwell  upon  his 
property,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  proudly  regard  as  the  highest 
ornament  in  the  district,  has  allowed  the  wanton  hand  of  man,  and  the 
relentless,  but  more  innocent,  stroke  of  time  and  the  elements  to  work 
sad  havoc  with  the  long-drawn  aisles  and  richly-carved  stone  work, 
Not  long  since  the  western  gable  presented  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
window,  and  the  carvings  and  beautiful  arches  of  the  nave  and  side- 
chapels  were  perfect.  Now  the  western  gable  has  fallen,  the  ruins  of 
the  entire  southern  arcade  of  the  nave  incumbers  the  grass-grown  area 
of  the  building,  whilst  every  carved  boss,  capital,  and  corbel,  within 
reach  of  vandal  hands,  have  been  recklessly  hammered  into  a  shapeless 
mass,  and  all  this  with  not  even  the  poor  excuse  to  plead  that  the 
sculptures  were  carried  away  as  curiosities,  but  simply  in  compliance 
with  a  wanton  and  sacrilegious  desire  for  the  destruction  and  spoliation 
of  what  was  once  beautiful  in  art  or  interesting  in  association."1 

Brewer, in  his  "Beauties  of  Ireland,"  informs  us  "the  abbey  was 
founded  in  the  year  1182  by  Harvey  de  Montmorency,  one  of 
Strongbow's  followers,  who,  in  order  to  redeem  a  mispent  life, 
conferred  on  it  the  lands  apportioned  to  him  as  a  successful  adventurer, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  a  community  of  Cistercian 
Monks  from  Shropshire  being  invited  to  make  it  their  abode.  De 
Montmorency,  Lord  de  Marisco,  Marshal  to  Henry  the  Second, 
Constable  of  Ireland,  and  Seneschal  of  Leinster  for  Earl  Strongbow, 
is  generally  called  Harvey's  nephew,  being  the  paternal  uncle  of  the 
Earl's  first  wife,  Aliva,  or  Isabella  de  Marisco. 

Harvey  having  obtained  from  King  Dermot  M'Morrogh  extensive 
grants  of  land  in  Ibh  Kinselagh,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  northern 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  barony 
of  Shelburne,  together  with  other  lordships  from  Earl  Strongbow, 
established  in  the  two  first  named  baronie.s  a  numerous  colony  of  his 
followers  and  relations,  and  finally,  retiring  from  the  world,  took  the 
cowl  in  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury." 

"Harvey  endowed  the  monastery  with  lands  in  the  Barony  of 
Shelburne,  which  at  present  constitute  the  "Union  of  St.  James,  and, 
according  to  M.  de  Chesne's  "  Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Montmorency," 
the  lands  granted  to  the  Constable  amounted  to  200  manors  and 
villages." 

x  Wexford  Independent. 
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The  foundation  charter  of  Dunbrody  Abbey  is  inserted  at  full 
length  in  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  vol.  2,  p.  1027. 

"  The  Union  of  St.  James  is  bounded  on  the  West  and  W.N.W. 
by  the  Suir,  from  the  conflux  with  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow,  to  the 
near  end  of  the  harbour  of  Wexford ;  on  the  East  by  the  Union  of 
Tintern ;  on  the  South  by  the  Union  of  Fethard,  and  on  the  north  by 
Cample  Hill,  part  of  the  Union  of  Whitechurch  and  part  of  Tintern. 
Its  length  and  breadth  are  four  miles  each,  being  nearly  of  a  square 
form,  and  contains  25  townlands  and  part  of  three  others."1 

The  Abbot%ijoyed  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  the  establishment 
flourished  up  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  when  Peter  Devereux,  the 
last  Abbot,  exchanged  his  Abbey  for  the  See  of  Ferns.  From  that 
time  the  number  of  the  community  decreased,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
monastery  was  abandoned. 

"  Its  ruins,"  continues  Brewer,  "  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
and  magnificent  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  They  are  situated  on  a 
verdant  slope,  gently  inclining  to  the  shore  of  the  harbour,  and 
comprise  the  skeleton  of  the  Convent  Chapel,  the  refectory,  the 
foundations  of  the  cloisters,  together  with  a  great  part  of  the  domestic 
buildings. 

"  The  nave  is  divided  into  a  body  and  side  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
pointed  arches,  eighteen  feet  in  width  and  thirty  feet  in  height, 
supported  by  square  piers.  The  inside  of  each  of  these  arches  is 
adorned  with  a  moulding,  which  springs  from  handsome  consoles,  and 
produces  a  pleasing  effect.  A  square  tower  rises  from  the  central  part 
of  the  edifice,  and  is  sustained  by  arches  fifty  feet  in  height.  This 
tower,  although  not  ungraceful,  is  of  low  proportions,  the  entire  height, 
from  the  supporting  arches  to  the  parapet,  being  little  more  than 
thirty  feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  church  is  nearly  two  hundred 
feet,  and  is  in  the  same  state  of  lingering  decay  as  the  nave.  The 
great  window  over  the  west  entrance  is  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
comprises  three  tall  and  narrow  lights,  with  three  quatrefoil  openings 
in  the  screen  of  masonry  that  fills  the  head  of  the  arch.  The  doorcase 
of  the  western  entrance,  now  mutilated,  inclines  towards  the  circular 
form,  and  appears  to  have  been  handsomely  ornamented.  In  its  more 
perfect  state  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Archdall  as  "  being  adorned  with 

!  Brewer's  "Beauties  of  Ireland;  Mason's  Parochial  Survey;  Morrin's 
Records. 
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filigree  open  work,  cut  in  the  stone,  and  so  raised  as  to  allow  a  finger 
easily  under  it."  The  transepts  measure  from  north  to  south  one 
hundred  feet.  In  each  transept  are  three  chapels,  which  have  groined 
ceilings,  and  lighted  by  narrow  pointed  windows." 

"  In  this  venerable  church  are  still  to  be  seen  four  arches,  once 
containing  sepulchral  monuments.  Near  the  high  altar  remained 
until  lately,  in  a  deep  niche,  a  monument  of  black  marble,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Constable,  Harvey  de  Montmorency,  who  died  in 
the  year  1205,  at  the  age  of  75,  and  was  here  interred.  The  monument 
was  ornamented  with  small  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  represented 
fleur  de-lis,  and  sustained  a  slab,  on  which  was  placed  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  the  deceased,  his  shirt  of  mail  appearing  characteristically 
beneath  his  religious  garment.  In  the  right  hand,  which  reposed  in 
his  breast,  he  held  a  chalice,  and  in  the  left  apparently  a  small 
truncheon.  The  head  was  bare.  The  statue  was  removed  from  its 
place,  and  wantonly  broken  to  pieces  by  a  party  of  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  garrison  of  Duncannon  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  1798. 
In  a  niche,  or  recess  near  the  monument  was  interred  Herlewin  de 
Marisco,  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  who  died  in  1216." 

This  ancient  pile  is  truly  a  monument  of  monastic  piety  and 
grandeur.  One  feels  approaching  it  a  degree  of  reverential  awe, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  ;  but  its  glories, 
its  anthem,  and  the  strain  of  its  hooded  choir,  "  mingling  with  the 
cadence  of  the  waters,"  have  died  away  in  the  stream  of  time.1 

Grose  gives  two  views  of  this  abbey.  There  is  another  in  a 
volume  of  Urban's  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and  a  superior  sketch  in 
Fisher's  "  Ireland  Illustrated." 

A  reverend  writer  thus  pathetically  laments  the  ruin  and  dese- 
cration of  our  monastic  institutions :  "  The  green  mounds  of  the  dead, 
the  traditional  reverence  of  the  people,  the  drooping  willow  and  the 
hoary  ash  spreading  its  branches  over  the  consecrated  ground,  the 
site  of  many  a  sanctuary,  have  been  long  uprooted  and  profaned. 
The  grey  walls  or  ivy-mantled  ruins  of  others  stand  still,  records  of 
past  ages,  heirlooms  of  piety  and  charity,  speaking  to  the  heart,  and 
recalling  to  memory  those  ages  of  faith  and  philantrophy  when,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  Ireland  was  the  school  of  the  West,  the  habitation  of 

1  "Cuttings  from  my  Common-place  Books;"  Wexford  Independent;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Kilkenny  Archjeological  Journal. 
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sanctity  and  literature.  Clonard  is  gone,  Lismore  is  gone,  Kildare, 
Devenish,  all  their  ancient  landmarks  have  been  swept  away.  The 
hand  of  the  spoiler  has  torn  up  these  sanctuaries  of  the  faith  and  piety 
of  our  iathers.  Their  halls  are  no  longer  filled,  the  door  of  hospitality 
is  no  longer  open  to  the  poor,  the  traveller,  or  the  wayfarer  ;  silence — 
the  silence  of  the  grave— reigns  supreme  around  those  holy  places, 
where  the  cheerful,  joyous  youth,  the  pious  chant  of  the  monk,  the 
sacred  song  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  amidst  incense  and  ceremony,  once 
resounded;  all  that  the  power  of  this  world  could  effect  has  been 
accomplished  ;  the  monastery,  the  gorgeous  temple,  the  abbey  church 
have  disappeared ;  the  abbey  lands  have  been  seized,  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor  confiscated.1 

"  The  grave  monk  walketh  no  more  in  the  cloister,  nor  seeketh  his 
pallet  in  the  dormitory  ;  Vesper  or  matin  song  resound  not  as  of  old 
within  the  grand  old  abbey.  Stripped  are  the  altars  of  their  silver 
crosses,  the  shrines  of  their  votive  offerings  and  precious  relics  :  pyx 
and  chalice,  thurible  and  vial,  golden-headed  pastoral  staff  and  mitre, 
embossed  with  pearls,  candlestick  and  Christmas  ship  of  silver,  salver, 
basin  and  ewer,  all  are  gone ;  the  splendid  sacristy  has  been  despoiled. 
The  libraries,  well  stored  with  revered  tomes,  have  been  pillaged,  and 
their  contents  cast  to  the  flames,  and  thus  long-laboured  manuscripts, 
the  fruit  of  years  of  patient  industry,  with  glorious  illuminated  missals, 
are  irrecoverably  lost.  The  infirmary  no  longer  receiveth  the  sick  ; 
in  the  locufcory  sitteth  no  more  the  guest ;  the  hospitium  is  tenantless  ; 
no  longer  in  the  mighty  kitchens  is  prepared  the  prodigious  supply  of 
food,  destined  for  the  poor  or  the  entertainment  of  the  traveller.  No 
kindly  porter  stands  at  the  gate  to  bid  the  stranger  welcome 
and  partake  of  the  munificent  abbot's  hospitality.  Closed  are  the 
buttery  hatches  and  the  pantries,  and  the  daily  dole  of  bread  has 
ceased ;  closed  also  to  the  brethren  is  the  refectory.  The  cellarer's 
office  is  ended.  The  strong  ale  which  he  brewed  in  October  is  tapped 
by  the  trooper  and  the  stranger.  The  gallery,  the  pride  of  the  abbot's 
lodging,  a  model  of  architecture,  is  filled,  not  with  white-robed 
ecclesiastics,  but  with  a  brutal  soldiery.  Neglected  is  the  little  oratory 
where,  night  and  day,  the  abbot  used  to  pray.  All  the  old  religious 
and  hospitable  uses  of  the  abbey  are  foregone.  The  reverend  stilness 
of  the  cloisters,  scarce  broken  by  the  quiet  tread  of  the  monks,  is  now 

l  Diocese  of  Meath,  ancient  and  modern ;  Godkin. 
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disturbed  by  armed  heel  and  clank  of  sword,  while  in  its  saintly  courts 
are  heard  the  ribald  song,  the  profane  jest,  the  angry  brawl.  Of  the 
brethren  only  those  tenanting  the  cemetery  are  left.  All  are  gone* 
driven  forth  with  stripes  and  cruel  curses  to  seek  refuge  where  they 
may." 

A  sad  change  has  come  over  the  abbey  In  the  plenitude  of  its 
pride  and  power  has  it  been  cast  down,  desecrated,  and  despoiled  ;  its 
treasures  carried  off,  its  ornaments  sold,  its  granaries  emptied,  its 
possessions  wasted,  its  storehouses  sacked,  its  cattle  slaughtered.  But 
though  stripped  of  its  wealth  and  splendour,  though  deprived  of  all 
the  religious  graces  that,  like  rich  incense,  lent  an  odour  to  the  fane, 
its  external  beauty  was  yet  unimpaired,  its  proportions  undiminished. 
Carefully  was  the  abbey  preserved  by  its  reverend  rulers,  and  where 
reparations  or  additions  were  needed  they  were  judiciously  made. 
Thus  age  had  lent  it  beauty  by  mellowing  its  freshness  and  toning  its 
hues,  while  no  decay  was  perceptible.  Without  a  struggle  had  it 
yielded  to  the  captor,  so  that  no  belt  of  walls  or  towers,  though  so 
strongly  constructed  as  to  have  offered  effectual  resistance,  were 
injured.1 

In  1292  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  visited  an  Irish  monastery, 
and,  noting  its  hospitality,  observes  "  there  was  a  great  number  of 
pilgrims,  scholars,  people  without  a  home,  and  knights,  too,  living  at 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  goodly  bishop  daily  enquired  if  all  had  got 
their  fill  of  bread,  meat,  and  beer ;  and,  whilst  he  thus  felt  anxious  for 
the  social  comfort  of  those  who  came  to  seek  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
he  partook  himself  of  a  cake  of  bread,  wild  herbs,  and  water ; 
sometimes  he  ate  a  fowl  or  fish,  but  only  on  solemn  festivals  of  the 
church." 

"  All  the  monasteries  were  in  effect  great  hospitals  :  they  relieved 
many  persons  daily,  and  likewise  entertained  travellers." 

Mallet,  a  Swiss  historian,  describes  the  monastic  inmates  as  men 
'  who  had  softened  the  manners  of  the  people,  diffused  learning,  and 
were  remarkable  for  benevolence  of  those  in  need.'  Drake,  Turner,  and 
Bates  have  the  generosity  to  bear  testimony  to  the  religious,  moral, 
and  social  effect  the  abbeys  had  on  the  community  at  large  ;  and 
Cobbett  likewise  speaks  thus  of  those  much-injured  and  calumniated 
institutions  :  "  A  monastery  was  the  centre  of  a  circle  in  the  country, 
drawing  to  it  all  that  were  in  need  of  relief,  advice,  and  protection, 
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and  containing  a  body  of  men  or  women  having  no  care  of  their  own, 
but  wisdom  to  guide  the  inexperienced,  and  wealth  to  relieve  the 
distressed." 

Another  writer  observes  :  "  There  is  nothing  which  excites  such 
stirring  memories,  or  casts  such  gloom  over  one's  feelings,  as  a  visit  to 
the  ruins  of  some  celebrated  ecclesiastical  establishment.  When 
standing  amid  graves,  tombstones,  and  mouldering  walls,  we  reflect  on 
the  past ;  how  there  the  Divine  Office  was  chanted,  night  and  day,  and 
the  Benediction  of  Heaven  invoked  upon  a  sinful  world  by  hearts 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  When  we  think  of  the  holy  aspirations 
and  resolves,  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  ordinations,  the  last  farewell 
of  generation  after  generation  of  young  missionaries  to  their  Alma 
Mater  before  entering  on  their  perilous  warfare,  and  the  generous  and 
cheerful  welcome  with  which  the  young  aspirant  was  greeted  by  the 
good  old  monks  ;  when  we  think  of  the  easy  and  indulgent  landlords, 
the  happy  and  contented  tenantry,  the  well-clad  and  joyous  peasantry, 
the  board  of  hospitality,  spread  at  all  hours  for  the  indigent  and 
infirm,  the  traveller,  and  the  stranger;  the  sciences  encouraged, 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting ;  the  fine  arts  patronised ;  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  so  liberal,  so  disinterested,  so  generous  were  those 
ages  of  faith,  that  food  and  raiment,  and  even  books  were  gratuitously 
supplied  to  the  young  foreigner  who  sought  learning  and  the  science 
of  the  saints  in  our  western  isle  ;  when  we  think  of  the  past,  and  then 
look  at  the  crumbling  walls,  the  ivy-clad  ruins,  the  silent  graves,  the 
loneliness,  solitude,  and  desolation  of  a  once  populous  and  frequented 
abbey,  with  sorrow  we  behold  a  wretched,  half-starved,  half-clad 
people,  and  lament  what  little  compassion  their  misery,  poverty, 
sufferings,  and  privations  excite  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have  been 
enriched  with  the  plunder  of  the  church  and  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.1 

"  Who  that  has  stood  in  the  once  sacred  vestibule,  beneath  the 
rifted  arch  and  shattered  pillars  of  one  of  our  magnificent  old  ruins, 
has  not  felt  his  soul  glow  with  veneration  for  everything  around  him, 
from  the  moss  that  garlands  the  carven  saint  to  the  banner  of  time- 
wreathed  ivy  that  shakes  on  the  crumbling  bell  tower !  Never  have 
we  yet  gazed  on  those  holy  relics  of  the  once  gorgeous  fanes  of  divinity 
without  experiencing  the  feelings  we  have  alluded  to.  The  elms  spring 
and  wave  their  brambles  in  the  arches,  where  once  the  long  procession 
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of  monk,  priest,  and  acolyte,  with  cross,  banner,  and  censer  passed 
down  magnificently.  The  fisher's  offerings  on  the  altar  of  his  patron 
saint  are  bleached  and  corroded  by  the  winds  of  heaven  !  the  forest 
wild  bird  sits  and  sings  in  the  mossy  niche  which  the  image  of  the 
martyr  of  God  once  adorned ;  yet,  despite  those  unequivocal  marks  of 
desolation  and  decay,  we  felt  our  hearts  inspired  by  the  same  sympathies 
as  they  would  four  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  gothic  portal  opened 
to  receive  the  faithful,  and  the  deep-toned  bell,  from  its  lofty  tower, 
sent  its  awakening  peal  over  vale  and  mountain. 

"  Beautiful  temples,  a  primitive  and  almost  exquisite  magnificence, 
amid  the  ravage  of  decay,  entwines  itself  around  them.  In  the 
clustering  shafts  and  graceful  sweep  of  the  pointed  arches  there  is 
architectural  splendour  ;  in  the  florid  tracery  of  trefoils,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  angel  faces,  darting  from  the  stone,  are  visible  proofs  that  the 
skill  and  intellect  of  the  designer  were  not  wanting;  and  scenes, 
characters,  and  events  are  depicted  in  the  stained  glass  of  the  stately 
mullioned  window,  which  remained  to  this  day  faithful  but  frail 
witnesses  of  the  unerring  faith  and  deep  piety  of  our  forefathers. 
True  it  is,  miduight  mass  has  ceased,  many  a  forest  tree  has  become 
hoary  since  the  last  vesper  song  rolled  down  the  rough  nave  and 
chancel,  which  re-echo  to  our  footsteps.  Altar  and  shrines  are  gone, 
yet  the  ground  we  tread  is  sacred. 

"  How  inferior  are  our  modern  religious  temples  when  compared 
with  the  glorious  old  edifices  of  our  fathers.  Which  of  our  classic 
structures  of  to-day  possesses  the  grandeur  of  Mellifont,  the  stately 
gloom  of  Quin  Abbey,  the  solemnity  of  Holy  Cross,  the  grandeur  of 
imperial  Cashel,  the  magnificence  of  Jerpoint  or  Dunbrody,  not  to 
mention  Furness,  Fountains  or  Melrose.  Does  the  appearance  of  the 
village  church  spire  looking  up  from  its  thicket  of  tufted  trees  convey 
such  sentiments  of  religious  awe  to  the  mind  as  the  gloomy  and 
solemn  towers  of  the  Gothic  Abbey,  encompassed  by  its  funeral  elms  ? 
Certainly  not.  Around  the  gorgeous  abbey  were  scattered  the  time 
sacred  dwellings  of  the  dead,  each  flag  on  which  the  pious  people 
knelt  was  a  record  of  him  who  slept  beneath,  and  the  lofty  tomb  of 
the  proud  Baron  a  silent  monitor  expressing  the  insignificance  of  life 
and  pointing  with  uplifted  finger  unto  heaven. 

"  Oh,  they  were  glorious  times,  those  days  of  old.  Through  the 
heather  paths  of  the  forest,  at  Sabbath  sunrise,  at  the  sound  of  the 
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early  matin  bell,  came  groups  of  the  faithful  old  people  to  the 
sanctuary ;  and  when  the  mellow  light  of  evening  cast  its  glowing 
splendour  on  the  distant  hills  and  shades  of  the  greenwood,  that  same 
bell  sent  its  vesper  peal  to  heaven ;  then  the  voice  of  the  priest  arose 
chanting  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Magnificat,  and  the  sounds  of  many 
voices  in  response  arose  from  the  chancel,  nave  and  aisle,  and  died  away 
in  their  distant  recesses.  Despite  the  ravages  of  time  and  ruin,  some 
of  those  stately  temples  remain  to  this  day  unblemished.  The  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  display  immense  mechanical  labour.  The  Coliseum  speaks 
of  the  gigantic  power  that  raised  it.  The  perishing  fanes  and  breathing 
statuary  of  Greece  tells  also  of  the  poetry  of  mind  and  refinement  of 
intellect  that  created  them. 

"  Noble  are  the  lessons  they  taught  and  still  continue  to  teach  ;  but 
these  ruins  which  are  scattered  far  and  wide  through  our  homesteads, 
on  the  brow  of  the  barren  mountain,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  peaceful 
valley,  by  the  waters  of  storied  rivers,  and  on  the  rough]  rocks,  that 
gird  the  ocean  and  battle  with  its  billows,  teach  a  more  sublime  truth, 
standing  alone,  as  they  do,  the  solitary  memorials  of  the  faith  of  a 
nation.    Nor  are  they  destitute  of  historic  associations.    The  dust  of 
Strongbow  rests  beneath  his  black  reclining  statue   in  the  aisle 
of  Christ's  church,  which  beheld  the  coronation  of  an  impostor. 
Many  a  golden  legend  is  told  of  the  gallant  Knights  mingled  in  the 
dust  or  reposing  in  the  rough  rocks  of  imperial  Cashel.    They  adorn 
the  solitude  and  stand  resplendent  in  the  waste  places.    Within  their 
silent  walls  many  a  holy  lesson  may  be  taught.    He  who  would  fly  the 
world  for  a  day  and  sit  within  one  of  those  ruined  vestibules  in 
communion  with  the  dead  beneath  him,  could  learn  a  salutary  lesson 
on  the  insignificance  of  humanity  with  a  force  which  no  preacher  could 
even  inculcate.     He  treads  perhaps  the  dust  of  heroes,  worth  and 
beauty  ;  the  laugh  of  enjoyment,  the  smile  of  affection,  the  weird  voice 
of  the  bard,  and  accents  that  made  the  eye  of  affection*  kindle,  are 
tombed  beneath,  while  the  grey  and  mossy  walls  that  encompass  him, 
present  a  grand  monument  covering  a  universal  tomb.    Even  the  rude 
peasantry  entertain  a  veneration  approaching  superstition  for  every 
thing  connected  with  them.    The  ivy  leaves  which  mantle  their  desolate 
walls  are  regarded  as  representatives  of  health.    None  of  the  Abbey 
yew  will  be  taken  for  menial  purposes ;  and  the  silver  springs  which 
gush  within  the  shadow  of  their  walls  are  never  desecrated  by  being 
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made  subservient  to  domestic  requirements.  Here  in  the  ruined 
portal,  the  cowled  monk  once  distributed  the  daily  bread  to  the 
assembled  poor ;  here  on  this  mossed  and  ivy-girded  eminence  the 
abbot  once  preached  on  death  and  resurrection :  where  the  steps 
ascend  to  the  ruined  shrine,  the  mysteries  of  G-od  were  celebrated,  and 
oracles  prophesied  '  truer  far  than  oak,  or  dome,  or  tripod  ever  spoke.' 

These  things  are  passed  away  into  the  silence  of  oblivion  ; 
"  But  though  faith's  temples  now  are  rent 
No  flame  upon  her  altars  burning, 
She  waits  her  own  grand  element 
Like  Israel's  God  returning. 

"Ruined,  shattered,  and  wrecked  as  they  are,  let  no  impious  or 
sacrilegious  hand  dare  to  desecrate  them.  They  are  the  solitary 
monuments  of  a  people's  faith,  which  rapine,  tyranny,  and  bloodshed 
could  never  rend  from  them.  Destroy  not  these  sacred  dwelling  places 
of  divinity.  Bide  your  time ;  the  day  may  yet  come  when  the  fallen 
column  shall  be  upraised,  and  the  shrines  reclaimed ;  when  the  traces 
of  ruin,  devastation,  and  desecration  shall  vanish  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  coming  morrow,  or  be  venerated  as  the  enduring  reminiscences  of 
a  night  of  woe  and  desolation  that  has  passed  away  for  ever.1 

"If  kings  and  nobles  no  longer  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
construction  of  such  sanctuaries  of  religion  and  learning,  and  if,  in 
this  age  of  commercial  pursuits,  so  utterly  barren  of  sentiment,  there 
be  no  longer  need  of  the  time,  there  surely  is  something  due,  but  all 
who  pretend  to  education  and  refinement,  to  the  spirit  of  the  past  and 
the  genius  by  which  it  was  directed ;  and  if  it  be  Utopian  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  such  places  may  yet  be  repaired  and  restored  to  their 
olden  uses,  it  is  not  too  much  to  demand  that  they  at  least  be  sacred 
from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  and  from  profane  desecration.  It  is,  as 
the  author  of  Waverly  remarks  in  the  elegantly  penned  introduction  to 
the  '  Monastery,'  when  speaking  of  fair  Melrose,  '  rich  with  so  many 
recollections  of  former  times'  that  to  be  unmindful  of  its  claims  to 
present  regards  would  be  indeed  ungrateful.  Its  battlemented  tower 
in  almost  perfect  preservation  aud  supported  by  graceful  arches,  still 
springs  upwards  from  the  central  aisle ;  its  '  shafted  oriel'  is  yet 
standing  to  afford  sesthetical  pleasure  to  the  thoughtful  admirer. 
Approaching  the  ruins  for  closer  examination,  the  sound  of  my  foot- 
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steps  startled  from  the  enclosure  a  herd  of  cattle,  thirty  in  number, 
who,  evidently  dismayed  at  my  intrusion  took  to  flight  in  a  most 
admired  disorder;  they  were  however  but  obeying  a  very  natural 
instinct,  having  come  from  the  adjoining  pasture  to  find  refuge  in  the 
shade  of  the  cloister  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and  were  utterly 
unconscious  of  being  the  agents  of  desecration.  Within  the  walls  the 
scene  that  discovered  itself  was  painfully  disgusting:  to  proceed 
(with  any  chance  of  escaping  contamination)  was  not  possible,  such 
was  the  amount  of  animal  filth  accumulated.  All  the  barbarities 
recorded  of  Cromwell  and  his  followers  in  relation  to  such  structures, 
readily  occurred  to  me,  but  in  my  judgment  every  historical  parallel 
yielded  in  enormity  to  the  passive  barbarism  of  the  scene  before  me, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  grounds  of  this  ancient  abbey  are  used 
for  burial  purposes,  and  are  full  of  recent  interments,  one's  surprise 
must  be  considerably  heightened.  The  great  lyrist  of  ancient  Rome 
can  find  no  greater  indignity  to  heap  on  the  memories  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  than  that  the  cattle  should  trample  on  their  tombs. 

"  The  people  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  c  the  barbarous 
Turk,'  are  to  us  an  example  in  such  matters  worthy  of  imitation ;  and 
for  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  to  be  a  reproach  to  a  Christian  people,  is 
in  truth  a  degradation.  Witness  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  ceme- 
teries— where  the  cypress  and  the  cedar,  the  rosemary  and  the  palm, 
give  a  touching  interest  and  becoming  beauty  to  the  resting  places  of 
the  dead,  and  evidence  that  their  memories  are  revered  by  the  living  "x 

For  five  centuries,  says  Hallam,  every  sort  of  knowledge  was 
confined  to  the  Church :  it  kept  flowing  in  the  worst  of  seasons,  a 
slender  but  living  stream,  and  anon  the  slender  stream  gets  broad, 
bearing  upon  its  expansive  bosom  the  literary  treasures  of  the  past. 
Benedict,  whose  order  became  most  widely  spread,  enjoined  upon  his 
brethren  to  copy  and  collect  books.  This,  in  course  of  time,  became 
the  means  of  multiplying  classical  manuscripts." 

Another  authority  remarks,  "  Wh3n  recommending  universal 
history  to  the  consideration  of  the  Dauphin,  Bossuet  drew  his  special 
attention  to  that  of  France;  and  will  not  an  Irishman  be  excused, 
when  reviewing  the  progress  of  society,  if  he  dwells  upon  the  grateful 
fact  that  nowhere  in  the  civilized  world  did  the  re -kindled  lamp  of 
learning  burn  more  brightly  than  in  his  own  country  ?    As  early  as 

l  Limerick  Observer.    "  Cuttings  from  my  common-place  Book." 
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the  sixth  century  a  glimmer  of  light  was  perceptibie  in  the  Irish 
monasteries,  and  in  the  next,  when  France  and  Italy  had  sunk  in 
deeper  ignorance,  they.stood  in  a  very  respectable  position." 

In  the  schools  of  Ireland  studied  the  students  of  every  nation,  and 
in  the  schools  of  every  nation  taught  the  scholars  of  Ireland.  They 
stood  in  the  halls  of  Albion  and  beside  the  chair  of  Charlemagne  :  — 

"  But  the  flight  is  far  too  long, 
Weak  the  wings  of  worldly  song  ; 
David's  muse  alone  could  rise 
To  a  theme  of  such  emprise, 
As  to  give  in  long  array 
Those  who,  in  that  happiest  day 
Bore  on  faith's  bright  nag  unfurled, 
Erin's  name  throughout  the  world." 

In  the  seventh  century  Byzantine  monks  buried  themselves  in  the 
steppes  of  central  Asia  and  crossed  the  great  wall  of  China.  In  795 
Irish  monks,  impelled  by  fervour,  ventured  on  the  western  ocean, 
touched  the  frozen  shores  of  Iceland,  and  were  cast  on  the  coast  of 
America.  "  It  was  the  Church,"  says  M.  G-uizot,  "  which  harmonized 
the  lawless  and  barbarian  races  of  Europe."  As  in  the  early  days,  the 
Solitaries  of  the  East  had  peopled  the  Church  with  saints  and  scholars, 
so  now  do  the  monks  of  the  West  found  seats  of  learning  all  over 
Europe.  Monte  Casino  and  Subiaco  were  springs  of  knowledge.  The 
matchless  organization  of  the  Church  could  alone  institute  those 
centres  of  learning  the  "  Universities."  At  her  call,  Paris,  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Louvain,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Salamanca, 
Alcala,  and  Mens,  spring  into  existence.  Their  origin,  their  privileges, 
their  honours  were  from  her.  We  have  seen  how  much  Catholicity 
contributed  to  the  social  and  intellectual  progress  of  Ireland  in  the 
early  times  ;  let  us  see  what  it  did  for  England  in  these  middle  ages. 
By  order  of  the  council  of  Lateran  schools  were  established  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  wherever  there  was  a  convent 
there  was  learning  and  progress.  A  convent  without  a  library  was 
like  a  castle  without  an  armoury,  and  the  scarcity  of  parchment  alone 
prevented  the  transcription  of  many  books.  The  fathers  of  English 
literature  were  monks,  who  wrote  and  sung  by  English  rivers.  The 
first  English  Epic  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Catholic  priest,  John  Barbour. 
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It  was  not  merely  in  its  infancy  that  English  literature  was  fostered 
by  Catholic  influence,  its  brightest  ornaments  were  modelled,  if  not 
created,  by  the  example  of  Catholic  Italy. 

In  Italy,  says  Hallam  "  was  supplied  the  fire  at  which  other 
nations  lighted  their  torches  ;  there,  fostered  by  Catholic  influence, 
were  Dante  and  Petrarch,  the  morning  stars  of  literature — streaks  of 
whose  immortal  light  illumine  the  pages  of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and 
Milton." 

"  By  the  exertion  of  the  Church  we  find  writing  becoming  more 
general  amongst  the  people,  and  the  laborious  Benedictines  declare 
with  joy  that  4  the  art  of  writing  has  become  more  general  among  the 
laity.'  How  like  hostility  to  progress  is  this  F  Whether  paper  was 
discovered  first  by  Greeks  or  Saracens,  we  need  not  pause  to  enquire ; 
but  this  we  know  it  was  anxiously  availed  of  by  the  Church  as  a  means 
of  spreading  knowledge.  Pursuing  our  history  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  find  a  Cardinal  and  a  Secretary  to  two  illustrious  Popes  filling 
Europe  with  the  fame  of  his  learning,  and  giving  to  his  age  his  name. 
J  To  Cardinal  Poggio  Bracciolini,'  says  Hallam,  '  we  owe  the  orations 
of  Cicero,  Quinchillian,  Lucretius,  Tertullien,  and  the  twelve  comedies 
of  Plautus,  which  he  discovered  on  the  shelves  of  monasteries.' 

"Pope  Nicholas  V.,  a  renowned  patron  of  letters,  added  the 
following  Greek  authors  to  the  Cardinal's  collection :— Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Strabo.  Does  the  student  when  he  studies  these 
authors  ever  think  that  he  owes  them  to  the  patient  hand  of  the  monk, 
the  literary  taste  of  an  illustrious  Pontiff,  and  the  bright  band  whom 
Gibbon  declares  s  to  have  clustered  round  his  Pontifical  chair  V  or 
does  such  a  statement  incline  them  to  join  in  the  senseless,  the 
ignorant  cry  which  brands  those  gifted  men,  and  the  system  which 
produced  them,  as  hostile  to  progress  ? 

"  But  against  such  denunciations  we  can  oppose  such  testimony  as 
the  biographer  of  Leo  X.  bears  to  the  influence  of  the  Popes  in  aiding 
human  progress.  Hence  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  says  Roscoe,  "  have 
frequently  displayed  examples  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  and  have 
signalized  themselves  in  an  eminent  degree  as  patrons  of  science,  of 
letters,  and  of  art,  and  among  the  predecessors  of  Leo  X.,  the 
philosopher  may  contemplate  with  approbation  the  eloquence  and 
courage  of  Leo.  I.,  who  preserved  the  City  of  Rome  from  the  ravages 
of  the  barbarian  Atila ;  the  beneficence,  candour,  and  pastoral  attention 
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of  Gregory  I.,  unjustly  charged  with  being  the  adversary  of  liberal 
studies  ;  the  various  acquirements  of  Sylvester  II.  ;  the  industry, 
acuteness,  and  learning  of  Innocent  III.,  of  Gregory  IX.,  of  Innocent 
IV.,  of  Pius  II.,  and  of  the  munificence  and  love  of  literature  so 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  character  of  Nicholas  V. 

"  The  labours  of  Spanish  monks  spread  the  knowledge  of  Arabian 
symbols  and  figures  over  Europe.  In  Poland,  Vitslloe;  in  England, 
Roger  Bacon  cultivated  science  in  the  solitude  of  their  convent  cells. 
In  our  own  country  four  poor  monks,  in  the  wilds  of  Donegal,  compiled 
that  marvellous  work,  '  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ;'  and 
in  this  city  a  poor  monk,  400  years  ago,  compiled  that  historical 
collection  called  '  Clynn's  Annals.'  In  every  branch  the  historian  of 
literature  must  acknowledge  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Church ; 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  light  or  romantic  writings  of  the 
middle  ages  is  traceable  to  this  sense.  Women  were  the  ennobling 
theme  of  almost  all  the  gay  productions  of  these  days,  and  Hallam 
ascribes  this  chivalrous  admiration  to  the  respect  the  clergy  paid  them." 

It  was  the  Church  first  used  the  printing  press  for  the  diffusion 
of  sacred  and  profane  knowledge.  True  to  her  mission  she  first 
devoted  it  to  the  printing  of  the  inspired  writings  In  the  convents 
first  worked  the  printing  press.  In  thirty  years  twenty-three  editions 
of  classic  authors  were  published  by  the  Church,  and  "  the  press" 
became  in  her  hands  the  prolific  source  of  sacred  and  secular  learning. 
The  follower  of  progress  soon  finds  himself  in  its  most  brilliant  epoch — 
it  is  the  age  of  Leo.  X.  How  different  his  position  from  that  of  the 
other  Leo,  his  predecessor.  Since  then  how  vast  the  progress— the 
one  a  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  barbarianism — the  other  a  ruler  at  the 
head  of  civilization.  Ariosto  sung  in  Italy,  Moore  wrote  in  England, 
Erasmus  and  Budaeus  dazzled  Europe  with  their  learning. 

Before  we  dwell  upon  this  age  we  must  remark  that  the  material 
progress  of  society  was  no  less  striking  than  the  religious  and 
intellectual.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  combine  the 
three.  The  religious  orders  scattered  through  the  rural  districts  by 
their  untiring  labour  established  agriculture  in  Europe — rocks  became 
gardens  under  the  patient  toil  off  the  monk.  In  their  hands  property 
first  assumed  a  sacred  character  in  the  eyes  of  still  half-civilized  races, 
and  for  the  first  time  right  became  right. 
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Constantly  it  was  the  task  of  the  Church  to  interpose  between  the 
tyranous  nobles  and  rebellious  people. 

Our  author  continues  :  "  We  cannot  leave  the  middle  ages  without 
referring  to  the  Crusades  and  the  part  which  the  Church  played  in 
them.  Their  influence  upon  European  progress  cannot  be  questioned. 
They  gave  an  impetus  to  learning,  to  commerce,  and,  more  than  all,  to 
popular  liberty.  It  was  their  influence  which  abolished  feudalism— 
the  mediaeval  form  of  slavery.  In  a  cleared  atmosphere  a  new  and 
vigorous  vegetation  sprung  up  on  every  side,  and  society  starts  on 
another  career  of  progress." 

The  idea  of  the  Holy  Wars  emanated  from  the  Church.  They 
were  commenced,  carried  on,  and  finished  with  her  blessing.    As  to 
the  moralitv  of  their  details,  and  as  to  their  being  unqualified  benefits, 
there  is,  we  know,  much  controversy  ;  but  this  at  least  can  be  said  with 
certainty  that  "  whatever  grand  ideas,  vast  plans,  noble  inspirations, 
social  and  political  views  of  the  highest  importance  were  displayed  in 
these  wars  sprung  from  the  Catholic  element ;  and  if  they  are  disgraced, 
as  they  sometimes  are,  by  disorder,  improvidence  and  violence,  these 
were  surely  results  of  the  barbarism  which  still  swayed  the  human 
heart  "    This  social  progress  was  felt  everywhere,  but  most  notably  in 
the  very  centres  of  Catholic  influence.    "  Then,"  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  Italian  ships  covered  every  sea ;  Italian  factories  rose  on  every  shore  ; 
the  tables  of  Italian  money  changers  were  set  in  every  city.  "We 
doubt,"  he  continues,  "whether  any  country  in  Europe,  our  own 
excepted,  has  ever  reached  to  so  high  a  point  of  wealtli  and  civilization 
as  Italy  had  attained  some  four  hundred  years  ago.    Every  place  to 
which  her  merchant  princes  extended  their  gigantic  traffic -from  the 
bazaars  of  the  Tigris  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Clyde,  was  ransacked 
for  medals  and  manuscripts,  knowledge  and  public  prosperity  continued 
to  advance  together."    Erom  Portugal  a  sailor  prince  explores  the 
African  coast,  reaches  the  Equator,  and  discovers  Madeira  ;  Yasco  de 
Gama  reveals  the  Indies  ;  Catholic  Monks  pointed  out  to  the  merchants 
of  Genoa  and  Venice  the  road  to  Pekin  ? 

From  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  which  formerly  supplied  the 
Benedictines  and  Carthusians,  those  diligent  copyists,  the  Dominicans 
—that  Order  so  full  of  historians,  painters  and  sculptors— now  springs 
the  Order  of  Jesuits  -at  once  missionaries  of  faith  and  ornaments  of 
literature.    What  clime  do  they  not  visit  ?    What  works  do  they  not 
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achieve  ?  Before  their  mighty  organisation  hostile  spectators  pause  to 
admire.  «  No  one  will  deny,"  says  Hallam,  « that  in  classical  knowledge 
particularly  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  the  eloquence  with  which 
they  wrote  it,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  might  stand  in  competition  with 
any  scholars  of  Europe." 

Is  the  verdict  of  Macaulay  unfavourable  to  Catholicity  ?  Far  from 
it.  «  The  Catholic  Church,"  he  says,  «  is  still  sending  forth  to  the 
end  of  the  world  her  missionaries.  The  number  of  her  children  is 
greater  than  in  any  former  age.  Her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World 
more  than  compensate  her  for  what  she  has  lost  in  the  old.  Her 
spiritual  ascendancy  extends  over  the  vast  countries  which  lie  between 
the  plains  of  Missouri  and  Cape  Horn."1 

In  the  year  1536  a  formidable  rebellion  arose  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  the  members  of  which,  while  engaging  to  respect 
the  king,  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath  to  accomplish  the  restoration 
of  Papal  supremacy,  and  restitution  of  religious  establishments  and 
lands  to  their  late  possessors.  The  insurrection  assumed  the  name  of 
the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  "  That  such  an  outbreak  should  occur  on 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  not  marvellous.  The  desecration 
and  spoliation  of  so  many  sacred  structures,  the  destruction  of  shrines 
and  relics  long  regarded  with  veneration,  the  ejection  of  so  many 
ecclesiastics,  renowned  for  hospitality  and  revered  for  piety  and 
learning,  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
Cromwell  to  carry  out  these  severe  measures,  were  regarded  by  the 
people  with  abhorrence,  and  disposed  them  to  aid  the  sufferers  in 
resistance. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  priesthood  were  main  movers  in  a  revolt 
having  their  especial  benefit  for  its  aim,  and  many  of  them  clothed 
themselves  in  steel  instead  of  woollen  garments,  and  girded  on  the 
sword  and  the  breast  plate  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  and 
maintenance  of  their  rights  ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  the  decree  had 
gone  forth,  and  alas  !  that  decree  was  irrevocable. 

The  Church  of  Eome  deserved  the  homage  of  humanity  as 
the  conservator]  of  the  little  knowledge  that  burnt  feebly,  as  an 
expiring  torch,  around  whose  dim  and  flickering  light  the  darkness 
seemed  to  press,  for  she  tempered  by  superior  wisdom  the  brutality  of 
barbarian  conquerors,  and  at  last  reduced  them  to  spiritual  vassalage 
i  Cuttings  from  my  Common  Place  Book. 
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by  boldly  preaching  a  religion  which  proved  too  strong  alike  for  the 
wild  mythology  of  the  northern  Valhalla  and  for  the  Greek  divinities, 
which  had  been  worshipped  at  nobler  shrines  than  have  yet  been  con- 
secrated to  a  holier  faith.1 

When  I  visit  Dunbrody  I  think  of  the  lines  of  Aubrey  de  Yere : 

' 1  How  oft'  in  youth  I  loved  to  muse  beneath 

The  shadow  of  this  anciont  cloister  dim, 

And  through  that  ivied  arch,  shattered  and  grim, 
Mark,  'mid  the  gloom,  yon  river's  shining  breadth, 
Like  hope  on  sorrow  smiling ;  but  time  fleeth, 

Now  with  vain  bitterness  my  eyelids  swim  ; 

These  peopled  quays,  towers,  bridge,  no  more  to  him 
Give  joy,  whose  hope  lies  yonder,  veiled  in  death ; 

Yet  let  me  wrestle  with  these  pangs,  and  look 

Steadfast  to  heaven,  with  hand  upon  that  book 
Whence,  not  alone  though  holy  lips  are  heard, 

Precept,  and  law  of  sage  and  saint  departed  ; 
But  the  deep  breath  of  God's  consoling  word 

Outpouring,  sweet  as  tears,  to  sooth  the  weary  hearted. 

"  The  Abbey  Church  is  dedicate.    'Tis  glorious  to  behold 

Tall  arch,  slim  shaft,  and  goodly  pier  and  shrine  that  flames  with  gold 

The  rich  deep  hue  of  storied  glass,  the  vaulting  groin  on  high, 

The  rood  screen,  with  its  serges  seven,  and  carved  imagery. 

Pier  behind  pier,  and  arch  o'er  arch,  that  lead  both  heart  and  view 

Where  the  high  altar  stands  to  close  that  matchless  avenue  ; 

But  Godlier  far  it  is  to  mark  the  worship  of  the  crowd, 

The  lords  and  knights  and  mighty  earls  that  reverently  are  bowed 

And  clad  in  gorgeous  vest,  the  priests  that  raise  the  holy  prayer 

And  incense  clouds,  and  taper  bright,  and  jewels  rare, 

And  as  they  dedicate  the  house  in  faith  and  holy  hope, 

The  glistening  of  the  silver  cross  'twixt  chausible  and  cope. 

"  But  all  is  silent  now !    Silent  the  bell 
That,  heard  from  yonder  ivied  turret  high, 

Warned  the  cowled  brother  from  his  midnight  cell. 
Silent  the  vesper  chaunt,  the  litany 

!  Westminister  Eeview  ;  Ulster  Archaeological  Journal. 
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Eesponsive  to  the  organ  !    Scattered  lie 

The  wrecks  of  the  proud  pile,  mid  arches  grey, 
Whilst  hollow  winds  through  mantling  ivy  sigh  ; 

And  e'en  the  mouldering  shrine  is  rent  away, 
Where  in  his  warrior  weeds  the  mitred  abbot  lay." 
A  circumstance  occurred  some  years  since  in  relation  to  the  abbey 
of  Dunbrody,  which  should  not  be  forgotten  in  a  notice  relating  to  the 
venerable  pile. 

Some  years  since  a  reverend  gentleman  of  this  diocese  entered 
into  a  communication  with  Mr.  M.  W.  Knox,  agent  to  Lord  Temple- 
more,  touching  the  preservation  of  the  abbey. 

Mr.  Knox,  in  a  letter  dated  4th  February,  1857,  stated  his  lord- 
ship had  given  him  instructions  to  expend  a  sufficient  sum  to  keep  the 
building  from  further  ruin,  and  communicated  to  the  rev.  gentleman 
his  lordship's  intention,  if  the  Society  would  make  the  necessary 
repairs,  his  lordship  would  pay  for  them,  or  if  pointed  out  he  would 
have  them  done. 

Further  communications  took  place  on  the  subject,  and  estimates, 
with  specifications  for  the  full  repair  of  the  old  work,  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Knox ;  however,  the  latter  considered  the  estimate  too  high,  and  for  a 
time  the  project  lay  suspended. 

It  would  appear  that  at  a  remote  period  an  ancient  seal  had  been 
found  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  and  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Alcock,  of  Wilton.  Mr.  Knox  now  stated  that  if  the  rev.  gentle- 
man above  alluded  to,  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr.  Alcock  to  give  the 
seal  to  Lord  Templemore,  he  was  authorised  to  hand  the  rev.  gentle- 
man a  cheque  for  =£100,  to  be  laid  out,  under  his  inspection,  on  the 
repairs  of  the  abbey. 

Mr.  Alcock,  much  to  his  credit,  handed  the  seal  to  the  rev.  gentle- 
man, and  Mr.  Knox  was  informed  he  should  have  the  seal  on  perform- 
ance of  his  promise. 

To  this  Mr.  Knox  replied  that  Lord  Templemore  would  pay  the 
money  when  the  Society  laid  it  out,  and  undertake  to  keep  up  the 
repairs. 

The  rev.  gentleman  replied,  "  The  Society  have  not  funds  to 
advance  for  the  purpose  intended,  nor  could  the  Society  keep  up  the 
repairs  ;  but  if  Lord  Templemore  would  undertake  the  efficient  repair 
of  the  building,  he,  the  rev.  gentleman,  would,  on  his  expenses  being 
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paid,  inspect  the  work  as  often  as  necessary  during  their  progress,  and 
stated  '  he  would  retain  the  seal  until  the  1st  of  June  ensuing,  and  if 
he  did  not  then  hear  from  Mr.  Knox,  he  would  return  the  seal  to  Mr. 
Alcock.'  " 

Mr.  Knox  was  not  slow  in  rejoining :  writing  to  the  editor  of  the 
Independent  he  states,  "  It  was  not  his  fault  that  the  repairs  were  not 
long  since  made."  He  complains  that  the  estimate  was  excessive,  and 
adds  that  he  was  ready  to  commence  the  work  if  the  rev.  gentleman 
would  send  a  person  to  inspect  it ;  but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  he  (the  rev.  gentleman)  offered  to  do  so,  but  certainly 
much  more  to  hear  that  such  a  philantrophist,  as  he  seemed  to  be, 
should  require  his  expenses  to  be  paid." 

Mr.  Knox  continues,  "With  regard  to  the  seal,  which  he  speaks 
of,  he  has  forgotten  or  wishes  to  forget,  that  he  told  me  it  was  not  the 
real  seal  of  the  abbey,  but  a  counterfeit  which  the  monks  had  for 
«  forging  Pope's  Bulls."  This  concluded  the  project  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ruin,  but  we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  lamenting 
that  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  seal  was  a  counterfeit  which  the 
monks  used  for  forging  Pope's  Bulls  should,  at  this  time  of  day,  be 
made  by  any  gentleman,  particularly  a  clergyman. 

It  is  simply  a  cruel  imputation  on  the  illustrious  dead.  The 
monks  could  not  use  such  a  seal  without  the  cognisance  of  the  abbot, 
and  thus  the  whole  community  are  impeached  without  the  slighest 
shadow  of  authority.  I  would  take  leave  to  ask  the  reverend  gentleman 
by  what  research  has  he  learned  that  the  seal  was  fabricated  or  at  all 
used  by  the  monks  ?  Is  it  probable  such  an  imposition  could  have 
been  practised,  and  escape  detection,  until  discovered  by  the  luminous 
vigilance  of  the  reverend  gentleman  ? 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  what  seal,  fabricated  or  genuine,  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Knox,  but  it  becomes  us  emphatically  to  repel  this  cruel 
imputation. 

Such  an  imputation  tends  to  hurt  and  disturb  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  humbler  portions  of  the  community,  and  should  not  be  advanced 
without  sufficient  authority  ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  simply 
recording  our  emphatic  denial  of  it. 
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THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER 
DURING  THE  17th  CENTUBY,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
EXTRACTS  FEOM  SYNODICAL  DECREES. 
BY  REV.  M.  COMERFORD,  P.P. 
The  commencement  of  the  17th  century  was  a  period  of  bitter 
persecution  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  At  the  time  of  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Eugene  Mathews  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Dublin,  whither 
he  was  translated  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1611,  from  Clogher,  of  which 
(his  native  diocese)  he  had  been  bishop  for  nearly  two  years  before, 
there  was  no  other  bishop  in  the  entire  province  of  Leinster.  The 
Suffragan  Sees  were  governed  by  Vicara.  Scarcely  had  Dr.  Mathews 
received  his  appointment  as  Archbishop  when  a  fresh  access  of 
persecution  set  in,  resulting  from  the  translation  of  Andrew  Knox 
from  the  Protestant  See  of  Orkney  to  that  of  Raphoe.  This  bitter 
persecutor  of  the  Catholics  had  conferred  on  him,  in  addition,  the  title 
of  Supreme  Prelate,  and,  partly  by  his  obsequiousness,  but  much  more 
from  his  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Catholics,  he  obtained  the  second 
seat  amongst  the  councillors  of  the  Kingdom  (Brennan).  He  came 
with  the  avowed  object  of  extinguishing  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Ireland. 
By  his  immediate  advice  in  council  those  cruel  proclamations  issued 
against  religion  and  education,  requiring  all  the  Papist  clergy  to  quit 
the  kingdom  under  pain  of  death  ;  enjoining  that  none  should  send  his 
child,  relative  or  ward  to  be  educated  in  seminaries  beyond  the  seas, 
and  that  all  those  who  had  already  sent  such  should  recall  them  within 
one  year ;  prohibiting  any  Papist  from  filling  the  office  of  schoolmaster 
or  teacher ;  subjecting  the  harbourers  of  Popish  Priests  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  goods ;  requiring  that  all  persons  should  attend  the 
Protestant  churches  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  that  all  churches 
destroyed  during  the  wars  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the 
Papists,  &c.  (De  Burgo,  Hib.  Dom.)  At  the  same  time  the  small 
humble  chapels  which  the  people  of  Ireland  had  with  difficulty  erected 
were  plundered  and  defiled  ;  the  altars  were  demolished,  plate, 
vestments,  and  chalices  were  converted  to  profane  uses;  and,  not 
content  with  despoiling  the  sanctuary,  it  was  an  occurrence  by  no  means 
unusual  to  break  into  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and  the  more  comfort- 
able classes,  and  carry  away  cups,  goblets,  and  other  furniture,  under 
pretence  that  they  were  Popish  vessels  belonging  to  the  service  of  the 
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church  (Porter's  Eccl.  Annals).    "All  these  measures  of  Draconic 
severity,"  writes  D' Alton  (Memoirs  of  Archbishops  of  Dublin),  "  were 
enforced  with  jealous  and  arbitrary  vigilance  ;  the  factors  of  persecution 
rioted  with  impunity  over  the  land,  spies  traversed  the  cities,  the 
villages,  the  fields ;  they  scrutinized  the  habits,  opinions,  and  thoughts 
of  men ;  threats  and  terrors  were  poured  over  the  devoted  people,  but 
when  the  hand  of  a  faction  was  heaviest  upon  them,  when  even  the 
sovereign  of  their  allegiance  combined  against  their  liberties,  they 
adhered  most  tenaciously  to  their  ancient  faith  and  to  the  priesthood 
of  their  service  and  sufferings."    So  astonished  was  Chichester  with 
the  fidelity  of  the  Catholics  to  their  religion  that  he  was  wont  to 
declare  "that  Popery  must  be  something  inherent  in  the  soil  of 
Ireland ;  that  the  very  air  and  climate  must  be  infected  therewith ; 
when,  sooner  than  abandon  it,  men  were  determined  on  renouncing 
obedience  to  their  prince,  all  regard  for  their  posterity,  and  even  their 
own  temporal  happiness  and  lives"— (Porter's  Eccl.  Annals  apud 
Brennan).    The  statute  of  Elizabeth  imposing  a  fine  of  12d.  (equal  to 
ten  shillings  at  the  present  time)  on  every  one  absent  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  from  Protestant  service  was  strictly  enforced  in  several  places. 
Replying  to  a  charge  made  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  enjoining 
that  these  levies,  which  should  be  disbursed  to  the  poor,  were  not 
carried  into  effect,  Lord  Deputy  Chichester  informed  his  Majesty  that 
these  sums  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  be 
employed  in  repairing  churches,  bridges,  and  like  charitable  uses, 
« because,"  he  adds,  "  the  poor  of  the  parishes,  who  were  not  yet 
indicted,  are  not  fit  to  receive  the  same,  being  recusants,  and  ought  to 

pay  the  like  penalty." 

The  King,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  1st  of 
May,  1614,  gave  bitter  utterance  to  his  hostility  against  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and,  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  issued  a  royal  procla- 
mation against  the  "  titular"  prelates  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  commanding 
them  to  quit  the  kingdom  before  the  30th  of  September,  next  ensuing, 
under  pain  of  being  cast  into  "  a  narrow  and  strongly  fortified  prison," 
and  there  dealt  with  according  to  justice  and  the  nature  of  their  offence 
(De  Bur  go). 

Notwithstanding  these  vigorous  measures,  Archbishop  Mathews 
presided  at  a  provincial  synod,  held  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  which 
commenced  its  sittings  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1614,  and  ended  its 
deliberations  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 
6 
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With  ample  reason  did  the  fathers  of  the  Council  assert  in  their 
opening  remarks  that  their  purpose  was  surrounded  with  all  manner 
of  difficulty,  dangers,  and  obstacles.  Well  could  they  also  state  that 
they  had  assembled  at  the  most  imminent  risk  of  their  liberty  and 
their  lives. 

The  Fathers  express  their  regret  that  owing  to  the  evil  state  of 
the  times  they  cannot  venture  on  the  publication  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  their  fulness ;  this  they  would  hare  done  had 
circumstances  rendered  it  possible.  They,  however,  receive  and  accept 
the  exonerating  decrees  of  that  Council  which  abolish  various  prohi- 
bitions :  those  restricting  the  impediments  of  matrimony,  and  others 
which  the  Council  had  so  wisely  passed. 

REGARDING  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  PASTORS. 

The  Vicars  General  were,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  appoint  in 
each  parish  suitable  pastors,  but,  should  it  not  be  in  their  power  to 
assign  a  priest  to  each  separate  parish,  then  it  would  be  for  the 
Ordinaries  to  make  such  provision  as  would  be  possible,  at  least  by 
commending  and  assigning  the  care  of  such  unprovided  parishes  to  the 
neighbouring  pastors  until  such  time  as  priests  could  be  obtained  to 
take  charge  of  them.  The  priests  so  appointed  by  the  Vicars- General 
obtained  no  title  therefrom  to  the  parishes,  but  were  movable  at  the 
will  of  those  appointing  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  other  priest, 
even  though  duly  approved,  could  administer  the  Sacraments  in  those 
parishes,  or  exercise  any  of  the  functions  proper  to  parish  priests, 
without  the  leave  of  such  pastor.  Any  one  infringing  this  rule  was 
required  to  refund  to  the  pastor  such  emoluments  as  might  accrue 
from  such  ministrations,  and  was  obliged,  in  addition,  to  hand  to  the 
Vicar-General  as  much  more,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 

Besides  instructing  the  faithful  each  Sunday  and  holiday  in  some 
point  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  pastors  were  admonished  when  going 
from  place  to  place  in  their  parish,  or  passing  the  night  at  the  houses 
of  their  parishioners,  to  instruct  those  most  in  need  of  instruction,  in 
presence  of  the  others,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
such  other  practical  and  essential  points,  according  as  opportunity 
should  permit.  Priests  were  forbidden,  unless  through  urgent  necessity, 
and  even  then  not  without  leave  from  their  superiors,  to  be  present  at 
fairs,  or  marriage  festivities,  nor  were  they  to  attend  at  funeral  or 
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anniversary  obsequies  without  being  specially  invited,  or  by  reason  of 
being  personal  friends,  and  with  the  leave  of  superiors. 

Vicars  -General  and  Forane  were  directed  to  arrange  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  that  in  each  deanery  and  town,  or,  at  least,  in  each  diocese 
and  city,  there  should  be  appointed  a  Preacher,  approved  as  such  by 
the  Ordinary,  who,  as  often  as  time  and  convenience  would  permit, 
was  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  to  the  people.  Arrangements  were  to 
be  made  with  the  Superiors  of  Eeligious  Orders  so  that  fit  persons 
should  be  appointed  to  this  office ;  and  both  the  ordinaries  and  pastors 
were  to  admonish  the  faithful  that  such  approved  preachers  were 
entitled  to  a  decent  maintenance. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  BAPTISM. 

Each  pastor  was  charged  to  have  provided,  in  those  places  in 
which  they  for  the  most  part  resided,  a  baptismal  font,  securely 
covered  and  locked,  and  in  no  other  place  or  vessel  should  they  baptize 
unless  in  case  of  necessity.    If,  however,  they  had,  through  necessity, 
to  use  another  vessel,  to  guard  against  irreverence,  they  were  forbidden 
to  mingle  the  Holy  Oils  with  the  baptismal  water.    It  would  seem 
that  the  form  of  baptizing  by  immersion  was  in  extensive  use  in  Ireland 
previous  to  this  time.    The  Zfmarbaisdidh,  or  baptismal  trough,  so 
frequently  met  with  in  connexion  with  ruins  of  old  churches  throughout 
the  country  is  proof  of  this.     It  was  decreed  at  this  Synod  that 
henceforth  this  mode  of  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  was 
to  be  discontinued.    "  Various  and  just  reasons  determine  us,  and 
especially  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  suffocation  and  of  contracting 
infirmities  which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to  speak  on  such 
matters,  are  liable  to  result  from  the  practice  of  immersion  in  Baptism  ; 
conforming  to  the  usage  of  many  other  portions  of  the  Christian  world, 
we  decree  that  from  the  Kalends  of  October  next  of  the  present  year, 
1614,  no  priest  shall  make  use  of  the  form  of  immersion  in  baptizing 
infants,  but  shall  in  every  case- the  sponsor  holding  the  child  over  the 
font— pour  water  from  the  font  on  the  head  of  the  infant,  saying,  &c. 
That  the  conferring  of  Baptism  by  the  laity  on  children  in  danger  of 
death  might  be  the  more  securely  provided  for,  priests  were  directed  to 
instruct  them,  and  particularly  those  females  who  usually  were  present 
when  such  necessity  arose,  to  express  the  form  in  these  words— making 
use  of  the  mother  tongue,  either  Irish  or  English — I  do  baptize  thee 
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in  the  name,  &c,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  use  of  the  form  I  do 
christen  thee  ;  "  for  though  this  latter  mode  of  expression  be  found  in 
the  Sacrum  Manual,  we  do  not  consider  it  sufficiently  approved  or  safe 
to  employ." 

The  baptismal  garment,  or  Vestis  Chrismalis,  must  not  be  applied 
to  any  secular  use,  or  even  given  in  charity  to  the  poor,  or  employed 
for  any  other  pious  purpose.  If  it  can  be  used  about  the  altar  it  may 
be  done,  otherwise  let  it  be  burned.  They  who  should  exact  dues, 
on  occasion  of  baptism,  from,  the  really  poor  were  to  be  mulcted  in 
four  times  the  amount,  this  sum  to  be  applied  by  the  Ordinary  to 
pious  uses,  and  should  payment  of  this  fine  be  refused  the  delinquent 
was  to  be  suspended  until  such  time  as  he  should  comply  with  the 
obligation. 

In  all  that  concerned  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  Roman  Ritual  was  adopted  by  this  Synod, 
"and  from  the  1st  October  next  succeeding  this  and  no  other  form 
shall  henceforth  be  employed  throughout  the  Province,  nor  shall  it 
hereafter  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  the  Sacrum  or  any  other  Manual." 

REGARDING  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  MASS  AND  THE  SACRAMENT 
OF  THE  BLESSED  EUCHARIST, 

It  was  decreed  that  no  chalices  shall  be  consecrated  from  this  time 
forward  unless  such  have  at  least  the  cup  and  patena  of  silver,  and,  if 
possible,  gilt  inside.  Those  pewter  chalices  heretofore  consecrated 
may  still  be  tolerated  until  they  shall  appear  to  the  Yicars- General 
and  Forane  to  be  unfit  for  use,  when  they  shall  be  broken  up. 

As  the  calamity  of  the  times  rendered  it  necessary  that  priests 
should  celebrate  Mass  in  unconsecrated  places,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  prefer  those  places  where  this  could  be  done  the  more 
decently ;  and  to  provide  against  the  danger  of  dirt  falling  upon  the 
corporal,  priests  were  directed  to  have  a  cloth  or  curtain  suspended 
over  the  altar.  In  case  of  its  being  necessary  to  celebrate  Mass  in  the 
open  air  (sub  dio),  they  were  to  take  care  so  that  the  table  of  the 
altar,  above,  at  the  back,  and  at  each  end,  should  be  protected  and 
secured  against  wind,  rain,  or  other  atmospheric  disturbance.  No 
priest  was  to  attempt  to  celebrate  Mass  without  two,  or  at  least  one 
wax  taper.  The  giving  of  the  Pax  at  Low  Masses  was  ordered  to  be 
discontinued. 
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"  As  it  is  evidently  but  little  removed  from  sordid  questing  and 
avarice  to  bring  about,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms,  sacred  relics, 
ancient  memorials  of  the  saints  and  their  images,  such  custom  tending 
to  irreverence  towards  those  sacred  objects  themselves,  and  also  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  entire  clerical  body,  and  that,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  heretics,  but  censure  also  amongst  Catholics,  as  experience 
proves,  we  consequently  decree  that  for  the  future  no  relic,  image,  or 
memorial  of  the  saints,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  removed  from  its  proper 
place  for  such  purposes,  unless  with  the  express  leave  of  the  Ordinary, 
obtained  in  writing,  which  shall  not  be  given  for  more  than  a  specified 
time — any,  even  immemorial,  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
We  also  desire  to  abolish  an  abuse  by  which  laics,  in  some  localities, 
bring  about  such  ancient  memorials  of  the  saints,  immersing  them  in 
water,  and  reciting  certain  forms  of  prayers,  then  sprinkling  people 
and  cattle  with  this  water.    These  proceedings,  as  is  plain,  savour  more 
of  superstition  than  piety."    The  ancient  memorials  of  the  saints  here 
referred  to  were  the  bells,  croziers,  books  of  the  Gospels,  &c,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  early  Irish  saints.    '  Ecclesiastical  authorities 
are  also  charged  to  reform  certain  abuses  and  superstitious  usages,  of 
which  ignorant  persons  are  guilty  at  their  assemblies  at  wells  and 
trees.    If  it  should  appear  that  there  are  any  healing  properties  in 
such  springs,  whether  proceeding  from  their  natural  properties,  or 
from  the  invocation  and  patronage  of  certain  saints,  access  to  the 
water  is  not  to  be  forbidden,  but  only  acts  of  superstition  and  abuses 
in  connection  with  them.'    The  abuses  here  condemned  were  those 
that  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  patterns,  that  is,  patron  saints, 
festivities,  and  pilgrimages  made  to  the  wells  and  places  held  sacred 
on  account  of  their  connection  with  those  saints. 

REGARDING  HOLY  COMMUNION", 

Pastors  were  commanded  to  provide  a  pyx  or  small  vessel  of  silver, 
duly  blessed,  wherein  to  reserve  and  bear  the  Blessed  Eucharist  to  the 
sick ;  on  no  account  are  they  to  use  for  that  purpose  a  vessel  of  wood, 
or  to  place  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  in  a  corporal,  or  commit  it  to  be 
carried  by  a  lay  person,  unless  in  the  case  of  those  in  prison,  in  danger 
of  death  and  not  having  opportunity  of  Confession  (Contrition  being 
pre-sup posed),  who  should  be  desirous  of  partaking  of  the  Most  Holy 
Viaticum.     In  such  circumstances  it  may  be  permitted  to  allow  a  lay 
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person  to  bear  it  to  them  in  a  Pyx.  As  to  the  prisoners  themselves 
if  they  should  be  priests,  thej  are  to  communicate  themselves,  but  if 
laymen,  or  clerics  of  an  inferior  grade,  they  are  not  to  touch  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  with  the  hand,  but  are  to  take  it  reverently  from 
the  Pyx  with  the  tongue. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  REGULARS, 

As  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  religious  life  could  not  be 
observed  in  the  present  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  it  was  determined 
that  during  the  great  need  of  secular  priests  that  existed,  local  ordinaries 
might  arrange  with  the  superiors  of  the  religious  orders,  so  that 
Eegular  priests  might  have  assigned  to  them  the  pastoral  care,  which 
they  could  exercise  without  detriment  to  regular  observance. 

The  days  on  which,  by  law  or  custom,  there  is  an  obligation  to 
abstain  from  servile  works  are  the  following : — 

The  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  the  Feast  of  St.  Bridget,  Virgin 
(throughout  the  diocese  of  Kildare),  Purification  Blessed  Virgin, 
Feast  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Patrick,  Annunciation  Blessed  Virgin, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter  week. 

In  a  Provincial  Synod,  held  in  1685,  under  the  Most  Eev.  Patrick 
Eussell,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Feast  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  was 
made  preceptive  throughout  the  Diocese  of  Dublin ;  also  the  following 
were  declared  to  be  festivals  of  obligation  :— St.  Mark  Evangelist,  SS. 
Philip  and  James,  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Ascension  of  our 
Lord,  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Pentecost  week,  Corpus  Christi, 
St.  Barnaby,  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  St.  James,  St.  Laurence,  Martyr,  Assumption  B  V., 
St.  Bartholomew,  Nativity  of  B  V.,  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  Dedication 
of  St.  Michael,  St.  Luke,  All  Saints,  St.  Martin,  Bishop  and  Confessor, 
St.  Andrew,  Ap.,  Conception  of  B.V.,  St,  Thomas,  Ap.,  Christmas,  St. 
Stephen,  St.  John  Evang.,  Holy  Innocents  :  to  which  were  added  the 
Feasts  of  St  Joseph,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Sylvester. 

The  feasts,  not  of  obligation,  but  of  devotion,  are  the  following : 
—Feast. of  St.  Bridget  (through  the  rest  of  the  Province),  Visitation 
B.V.,  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  the  Commemoration  of  the  Souls  in 
Purgatory,  up  to  mid-day,  St.  Catherine,  Virgin  and  martyr. 

It  had  been  a  custom  of  long  standing  amongst  the  Irish 
Catholics  to  abstain  from  meat  on  every  Wednesday  ;  and  on  Fridays, 
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and  in  some  parts  even  on  Saturdays,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  eggs 
and  whitemeats.  Pope  Clement  VIII ,  by  an  Indult  dated  the  13th  of 
March,  1598,  having  regard  to  the  troubles  of  the  time,  and  the 
difficulty  in  many  instances  of  observing  this  custom,  gives  faculties 
to  the  bishops  and  to  their  delegates  to  commute  this  abstinence  from 
meat  on  Wednesday,  and  from  whitemeats  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
and  eggs  outside  of  Lent;  in  Lent  from  whitemeats  only,  into  other 
works  of  piety.  Legislating  in  accordance  with  this  Indult,  the  Synod 
gave  faculties  to  all  priests  having  the  cure  of  souls  to  commute  the 
abstinence,  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  whitemeats  (including  butter  and 
cheese),  on  every  day  in  Lent  -  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Wednesday  and 
Friday  in  Holy  Week  excepted — and  also  on  every  Friday  and  Saturday 
throughout  the  year  ;  but  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  these  privileges  it 
would  be  necessary  for  those  availing  themselves  of  them  to  recite 
each  day  five  Paters  and  Aves  for  the  good  estate  of  the  Universal 
Church,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  these  kingdoms  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  liberty  for  Catholics,  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  good  government  of  the  realm  ;  or  (if 
they  should  prefer  it),  they  were  to  give  to  the  local  Ordinary  twelve 
pence  English,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses.  As  to  the  commutation 
for  using  flesh  meat  on  Wednesdays,  or  eggs  on  Fridays  outside  Lent, 
the  Archbishop  does  not  at  present  undertake  it,  nor  does  he  delegate 
any  other  to  exercise  it,  but  he  shall  do  so  in  process  of  time  should 
it  appear  expedient  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  aforenamed  Brief. 

Clement  X.,  by  a  Brief  dated  1 4th  September,  1671,  dispenses  in 
the  obligation  of  abstinence  from  flesh  meat  on  Wednesdays,  and  from 
eggs  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  (except  in  Lent  and  on  special  fasting 
days).  This  Bull  was  received  November,  1671,  by  Peter  Talbot, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Oliver  Plunkett,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
They  substituted  for  the  aforesaid  abstinence  the  recitation  of  five 
Paters  and  five  Aves  and  the  Creed  once  a  week,  or  the  giving  of  some 
alms  instead. 

Days  on  which  there  is  a  precept  to  fast  on  one  meal  —  every  day 
in  Lent  except  Sundays,  the  Quatuor  Tenses,  Yigils  of  St.  Matthew, 
Pentecost,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  feasts  of  the  other  Apostles, 
Yigil  of  St.  Laurence,  Martyr ;  Yigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  but 
should  this  fall  upon  Corpus  Christi,  then  the  fast  and  office  of  the 
Vigil  are  to  be  observed  on  the  previous  Wednesday.    "  And  since, 
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after  diligent  enquiry,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  established 
custom,  obliging  the  faithful  to  fast  on  Fridays  throughout  the  year, 
•we  desire  that  in  future  priests  should  declare  (as  we  now  do)  that  no 
such  obligation  exists."  , 

Days  on  which,  without  an  obligation,  many  are  accustomed  to 
fast  out  of  devotion — the  Vigils  of  the  four  feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  namely,  the  Purification,  which,  in  respect  to  the  Feast  of  St. 
Bridget,  is  observed  on  the  day  before ;  the  Annunciation,  occurring 
outside  Easter  week,  the  Nativity  and  the  Conception ;  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  year. 

Days  on  which  there  is  an  obligation  to  abstain  from  flesh  meat — 
Every  Friday  and  Saturday  in  the  year  ;  the  Eogation  days,  namely 
the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  preceding  the  Ascension ;  St. 
Mark's  Day. 

On  the  29th  July,  1640,  a  Provincial  Synod  was  held  at  Tyrcogir, 
now  Tierhogar,  a  small  church  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  between 
Monasterevan  and  Portarlington,  and  in  the  latter  parish.  The  ruins 
of  the  church  still  exist,  from  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  very  ancient  date.  The  Synod  was  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Dr.  Thomas  Fleming,  a  Franciscan,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Mathews  on  the  23rd  October,  1623.  The  other  subscribing  Prelates 
were  David  (Eothe)  of  Ossory ;  Eoche  (M'Geoghegan),  of  Kildare  ;  and 
William  Devereux,  Vicar  of  the  Diocese  of  Ferns.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Decrees  of  this  Synod  that  calls  for  particular  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  Then  succeeded  the  period  of 
1642,  so  glorious  for  Catholicity,  but -alas!  so  short-lived,  regarding 
which  it  would  be  uncalled  for  to  speak  in  the  famous  "  City  of  the 
Confederation."  And  after  that  the  most  wretched  epoch  of  the 
Cromwellian  persecution,  the  horrors  of  which  have  been  so  fully 
described  by  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Life 
of  Oliver  Plunkett,  the  Martyred  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

At  a  Synod  or  Chapter  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  held  on  the  23rd 
of  May,  1665,  presided  over  by  the  Very  Eev.  James  Dempsey,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  the  Vicars  Forane,  and  other 
parish  priests  being  present ;  it  was  decreed— 1.  That  the  publishing 
of  Banns  three  times  be  uniformly  observed.  2.  That  it  is  lawful,  on 
account  of  the  distance  between  churches  in  different  parishes,  to 
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celebrate  twice  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  on  All  Souls'  Day.  3.  That 
the  Feast  of  the  Conception  is  of  obligation  in  Fingall.1 

At  this  time  the  Province  of  Leinster  was  utterly  bereft  of  bishops. 
All  the  Sees  were  vacant  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Ferns,  and  the 
Bishop  of  that  See— the  celebrated  Nicholas  French— was  in  exile.  On 
the  11th  of  January,  1669,  Peter  Talbot  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  with  the  concurrence  of  Charles  the  Second,  whom,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  he,  whilst  yet  a  Jesuit,  received  into  the  Church  a* 
Antwerp.  Happy  for  himself,  that  even  in  his  last  moments  his 
Majesty  returned  again  to  the  Holy  Faith,  which,  for  motives  of 
earthly  policy,  he  had  in  the  interval  denied. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1670,  there  was  a  Diocesan  Synod  held  at 
Dublin  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Talbot— the  decisions  of 
which  need  not  be  here  referred  to,  as  they  were  of  an  ordinary 
character. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1671,  another  Diocesan  Chapter  was  held 
by  Dr.  Talbot,  at  which  it  was  enacted— 1.  That  any  Catholic  man  or 
woman  contracting  marriage  with  any  one  of  the  J ewish,  Turkish,  or 
Moorish  race  (ex  Judseorum,  Turcarum  vel  Maurorum  stirpe,  orto), 
as  well  as  the  priests,  or  witnesses  assisting  at  such  marriages,  or 
those  inducing  or  encouraging  them,  were  ipso  facto  excommunicated. 
2.  That  the  banns  were  to  be  published  the  full  number  of  times.  ~  3. 
That  if  any  one  should  through  his  own  fault  die  without  the  rites  of 
the  Church  through  not  sending  for  the  priest,  the  shroud  or  clay  in 
which  he  was  to  be  interred,  should  not  be  blessed. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1685— King  James  the  Second  being  on  the 
throne  and  the  Catholic  religion  restored  to  liberty,  a  Provincial 
Synod  was  held  with  all  due  formality  at  Dublin,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Archbishop,  Patrick  Bussell,  all  the  other  Suffragan  Bishops 
and  the  representatives  of  the  respective  chapters  being  present.  The 
second  decree  of  that  Synod  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  nearly  200  years  before  it  was  declared  to  be  a  Dogma  of 

lThe  name  of  Fingall  (according  to  note  in  Connellan's  4  M.M.)  was 
applied  to  a  large  territory,  part  of  ancient  Bregia,  extending  between  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  along  the  sea-coast,  and  a  few  miles  into  the  interior,  containing 
the  greater  part  of  the  present  baronies  of  Coolock,  Nethercross  and  Balrothery, 
in  the  county  Dublin.  It  got  its  name,  according  to  various  authorities,  from 
a  colony  of  Norwegians,  who  settled  there  in  the  10th  century.  Fionn  Ghaill 
means  the  fair-haired  foreigners. 
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Faith.  "  Kegarding  tlie  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  esteemed  as  the 
general  patron  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  we  decree,  and  moreover  order, 
that  the  Feast  of  her  Immaculate  Conception  be  observed  as  of  precept 
throughout  the  whole  Province,  and  consequently  that  all  on  that  day 
abstain  from  servile  works." 

Decree  No.  8  of  that  Synod  says,— Since  G-od  in  His  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy  has  provided  us  with  a  Catholic  King,  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth  demand  that  we  should 
commend  him  to  the  Lord — We  will  that,  when  in  the  Mass  the  third 
prayer  is  ad  libitum,  the  prayer,  Pro  Eege,  be  frequently  said. 

Decree  13.  And  as  Holy  Mother  Church  imposes  a  precept  on  all 
the  faithful  to  Communicate  at  Easter — we  decree  that  he  who  has  not 
discharged  that  precept  after  a  third  admonition,  is  to  be  publicly 
excluded  from  the  congregation  until  he  do  penance  and  acknowledge 
his  crime  publicly  before  the  people.  And  if  he  should  not  repent,  he 
may  be  excommunicated  at  the  will  of  the  Ordinary.  The  Suffragan 
Bishops  subscribing  these  statutes  were:— 

James  Phelan-,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
Luke  Wadding,  Bishop  of  Ferns. 

Edward  Wesly,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  Administrator  of  Leighlin. 

And  the  Theologians  deputed  to  represent  the  Diocesan  Chapters 
were  : — 

Edmund  Dtjin,  for  the  Chapter  of  Dublin. 

William  Daton,  Dean  of  Ossory,  for  the  Chapter  of  Ossory. 

Michael  .Russell,  Dean  of  Dublin,  Apostolic  Prothonotary  for 

the  Chapter  of  Kildare. 
Moegan  Cavanagh,  for  the  Chapter  of  Leighlin. 
Edward  Muephy,  Secretary. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1686,  a  Diocesan  Synod  -was  held  at  Dublin, 
presided  over  by  the  Archbishop,  Patrick  Eussell,  at  which  decrees  to 
the  number  of  42  were  enacted.  To  only  three  of  them  need  our 
attention  be  at  present  directed.  No.  31 — "  That  marriage  (when  it 
can  be  conveniently  done)  be  celebrated  during  Mass.  That  the  Mass 
be  said  according  to  the  rubrics,  and  the  blessing  given  as  there  laid 
down."  "  We  will  also  that  the  white  cloth  symbolizing  the  joining 
together  of  the  parties  be  placed  over  the  heads  of  the  married 
couple,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  this  conntry."     It  would 
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seem  that  even  so  far  back  as  1686  reprehensible  levity  was  sometimes 
manifested  by  some  of  those  present  at  marriages.  The  parish  priest 
is  directed  by  the  Synod  to  punish  such  misconduct.  The  white  cloth 
is  to  be  placed  over  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the 
Sanctus  of  the  Mass  and  is  to  be  removed  at  Communion.  When 
Mass  is  not  said,  it  is  put  over  them  at  the  words :  Confirma  hoc,  etc 
they  being  on  their  knees;  -and  we  will  that  this  be  observed 
uniformly  by  all." 

Decree  33.— We  enact  that  he  who  has  had  the  cure  of  souls  in 
this  diocese  for  five  years  shall  bestow  upon  the  diocese  a  silver  chalice 
and  patena.  If  he  shall  be  ten  years  so  charged,  he  shall,  besides  the 
foregoing,  give  to  the  diocese  a  Missal  and  a  proper  set  of  vestments, 
and  if  anyone  should  not  comply  with  this  mandate  he  is  to  be 
deprived  of  the  cure  of  souls  throughout  this  diocese.  The  Ordinary 
is  to  have  the  right  to  bestow  those  articles  on  such  places  as  seem 
to  him  fit. 

Decree  40.- We  decree  that  all  pastors  and  other  priests  residing  in 
this  diocese  shall  devoutly  and  unceasingly  pray  both  in  the  Mass  and 
after  Mass,  when  they  recite  the  Be  Profundis,  for  the  safety, 
prosperity,  and  preservation  of  our  Most  Serene  King  James  the 
Second  and  all  the  Eoyal  Family,  also  for  the  safety  of  our  Queen 
Mary  ;  and  we  will  that  all  should  constantly  pray  that  she  may  bear 
an  heir,  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  Commonwealth.  We 
desire  also  that  they  pray  earnestly  to  God  for  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  noble  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell,  who  has  just  undertaken  the  government  of  our  country." 
In  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette,  published  February  24th,  1686,  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer,  the  latest  news  from  Dublin  is  that  of 
February  12th,  and  states:  "His  Excellency,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  having  caused  the  Privy  Council  to  meet 
this  morning  at  the  Lord  Archbishop's  of  Dublin,  did  there  deliver  up 
the  sword  of  state  to  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  Lord 
Deputy  of  the  Kingdom,  who  went  -  afterwards  to  the  Castle,  attended 
by  all  the  nobility  and  persons  of  quality  in  town ;  and  the  day  con- 
cluded with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  joy  and  satisfaction." 

There  was  a  Provincial  Synod  held  on  the  1st  August,  1688, 
presided  over  by  the  Archbishop,  Patrick  Russell.  James  Phelan, 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  is  the  only  other  subscribing  prelate.    The  following 
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were  present,  as  representing  the  various  chapters— James  Eussell, 
Dean  of  Dublin;  William  Daton,  Dean  of  Ossory,  for  the  Chapter  of 
Ossory;  Bernard  Molloy,  Vic.  Gen.  for  the  Chapter  of  Kildare ; 
Connal  More,  Vic.  Genl.  for  the  Chapter  of  Leighlin;  James 
Prendergast,  Deputy  for  the  Chapter  of  Ferns;  Edward  Murphy, 
Secretary. 

We  have  only  room  for  Decree  the  4th.  It  is  to  the  following 
effect :—  5 

"  That  no  Priest  shall  presume  to  wear  false,  or  another  person's 
hair  (which  we  commonly  call  periwigs)  without  the  express  leave  of 
the  Ordinary."  This  rule  cannot  have  been  rigidly  enforced.  The 
absurd  custom  of  wearing  wigs  without  necessity  prevailed  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Many  amongst  us  are 
familiar  with  the  likenesses,  so  commonly  met  with  in  the  houses  of 
old  Catholic  families,  of  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of  those  times; 
the  venerable  Dr.  Betagh,  and  the  Eev.  Arthur  O'Leary,  &c,  figuring 
in  all  the  glories  of  full-bottomed  wigs. 


EAELY  IEISH  MISSIONS  IN  GEEAT  BEITAIN. 
BY  RIGHT  REV.  DR.  MORAN,  BISHOP  OF  OSSORY. 
NO.  VI.— FIRST  MISSIONS  TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

It  was  in  a  d.  597,  the  very  year  in  which  St.  Columba  rested 
from  his  labours  in  peace,  that  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  sent  by  the  holy  Pontiff  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Kent.  This  great  Pope  had  long  sighed  and  prayed  for  the 
conversion  of  England.  A  few  years  before  his  elevation  to  the  See 
of  St.  Peter,  as  he  proceeded  one  day  from  his  Monastery  on  the 
Coelian  hill  to  the  city,  passing  through  the  Eoman  forum,  he  observed 
some  fair-haired  youthful  slaves  standing  in  the  market  for  sale.  Struck 
by  their  comeliness  and  graceful  mien,  he  enquired  whence  they  had 
come.  He  was  told  they  were  Angles,  and  that  they  were  still  in  the 
darkness  of  Paganism.  "  Not  Angles  but  Angels/'  was  Gregory's 
reply,  "  if  only  they  were  Christians,"  and  he  sighed  deeply  as  he  added : 
"  Oh  !  grief  of  griefs,  that  the  author  of  darkness  holds  their  nation 
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so  enslaved,  and  whilst  such  beauty  shines  forth  in  their  countenances 
their  souls  are  deprived  of  heavenly  light."  In  reply  to  further 
enquiries,  he  was  told  that  they  were  natives  of  Deira,  and  that  Aella 
was  the  King  of  their  territory  ;  and  with  playful  reference  to  these 
names,  he  said :  "  They  must  be  rescued  from  the  anger  of  God  (de 
ira),  and  then  Alleluja  shall  be  hymned  in  their  native  land,  in  praise 
of  the  one  Soverign  Lord  of  all."  Through  Gregory's  charity  the 
young  Angles  were  at  once  purchased  by  the  monastery,  and  instructed 
in  the  truths  of  religion,  and  thus  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  freed 
from  the  slavery  of  Satan  and  from  material  bondage. 

St.  Gregory,  as  Sovereign  Pontiff,  set  his  heart  on  perfecting  the 
work  thus  happily  begun,  of  bestowing  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms 
the  blessings  of  the  Faith  of  Christ.  He  chose  a  numerous  body  of 
missionaries  from  his  own  monastery  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  placing  at 
their  head  the  holy  prior  St.  Augustine,  who  was  already  famed  for 
his  many  virtues,  sent  them  forth  with  his  blessing  on  their  errand  of 
mercy.  They  set  out  with  great  ardour,  but  as  they  tarried  for  a  time 
at  Lerins  and  Marseilles,  accounts  reached  them  of  the  savage  ferocity 
of  the  Saxon  barbarians,  whom  they  were  sent  to  convert,  sufficient  to 
deter  the  stoutest  hearts.  The  Saxons  were  more  ferocious  than  wild 
beasts,  it  was  said  ;  they  preferred  cruelty  to  feasting  ;  they  thirsted 
for  innocent  blood  ;  they  held  in  abhorrence  the  Christian  name  ;  and 
torture  and  ^instant  death  were  sure  to  await  the  Christian  mission- 
aries. Disheartened  by  such  reports  they  sent  back  Augustine  to  St. 
Gregory  to  make  known  to  him  the  true  state  of  things,^and  to  ask 
what  course  under  the  circumstances  he  wished  them  to  pursue,  The 
Pontiff  replied  that  they  were  to  continue  their  journey  ;  the  greater  the 
toil  the  greater  would  be  their  eternal  recompense ;  gladly  would  he 
himself  share  their  perils,  but  he  hoped  at  least  to  partake  in  some 
measure  of  their  reward.1  Thus  encouraged,  they  resumed  their 
journey,  and  shortly  after  Easter,  in  the  year  597,  landed  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  at  a  sandy  creek  between  the  modern  towns  of  Sandwich  and 
Ramsgate,  a  memorable  spot  which  is  traditionally  marked  out  as  the 
landing  place  of  Hengist,  with  his  Saxon  bands  a  century  and  a  half 
before.  For  a  time  heaven  seemed  to  smile  upon  their  missionary 
labours.  Every  year  the  Jutes  and  Angles  and  Saxons  in  thousands 
approached  the  baptismal  font,  and  the  Christian  name  was  honoured 


!  St.  Gregory,  Epist.  vi.  51.    Bede,  i.  25. 
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throughout  the  greater  part  of  England.  In  the  mysterious  ways  of 
God,  however,  the  spiritual  edifice,  built  up  with  so  much  toil,  was 
destined  to  be  in  a  few  days  almost  entirely  overthrown.  St.  Augustine 
and  his  brother  missionaries  had  laid  deep  and  solid  the  foundations 
of  the  future  church :  it  was  reserved  for  vigorous  Celtic  hands  to 
complete  the  structure.  The  great  work  of  the  permanent  conversion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  on  which  St.  Gregory  had  set  his  heart, 
was  to  be  one  day  happily  achieved,  but  it  should  reward  the  toil,  not 
of  the  fervent  religious  from  the  Coelian  hill,  but  of  the  devoted 
missionaries  from  Ireland. 

Before  we  proceed  further  it  may  be  well  to  state  in  a  few  words 
the  political  condition  of  England  at  this  eventful  period.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  we  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy 
as  composed  of  seven  clearly  defined  kingdoms,  all  united  under  the 
supremacy  of  one  Bretwalda  or  Chief-King.  Now,  however,  the  ablest 
writers  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  teach  us  that  this  stereotyped  notion 
must  be  abandoned ;  and  it  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  that  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms  were  ever  fluctuating  as 
well  in  their  number  as  in  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other.  The 
title  of  Bretwalda  too,  unlike  the  Celtic  Ard-righ,  or  Chief-King,  was 
not  a  necessary  element  in  their  organization.  It  was  only  granted 
when  some  one  of  their  Princes  by  his  superior  power  or  military  skill 
forced  the  rest  to  acknowledge  his  rule,  and  it  was  even  then  only 
accorded  so  long,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  he  was  able  to  enforce  his 
authority.  Hence  it  is  that  the  venerable  Bede  names  only  seven 
kings,  who,  down  to  his  time,  had  been  invested  with  this  title  of 
supreme  sovereignty.1 

The  three  kindred  tribes  of  the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons 
constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  armed  bands,  who  in  the  fifth 
century  had  invaded  and  subjugated  Britain.  They  did  not,  however, 
blend  together  to  form  one  great  nation.  The  Jutes  settled  in  Kent, 
and  formed  there  a  small  but  powerful  independent  kingdom.  The 
Saxons  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  south  of 
the  Thames,  with  a  few  districts  to  the  north  of  that  river,  and  divided 
themselves  into  three  distinct  kingdoms,  viz. :  Essex,  or  the  Kingdom 
of  the  East  Saxons,  deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  City  of 
London,  which  was  situated  in  its  territory ;  Sussex  for  the  South 

T  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles,  ii.  5. 
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Saxons  ;  and  Wessex  for  the  West  Saxons,  which  gradually  grew  in 
extent  and  influence  till  it  absorbed  the  other  kingdoms.  The  Angles 
subjugated  most  of  the  northern  territory  extending  from  the  Thames 
to  Edinburgh,  and  founded  there  three  kingdoms,  viz.,  East  Anglia, 
south  of  the  Humber,  and  extending  from  the  Midland  Fens  to  the 
German  Ocean ;  Mercia,  or  the  Marshes,  that  is  the  territories 
bordering  on  Wales  ;  and  Northumbria,  extending  from  the  Humber 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  Princes  of  Northumbria  soon  wrested  the 
supremacy  from  Kent,  and  this  kingdom  continued  for  a  long  time 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  It  was  more  than 
once,  however,  divided  into  two  distinct  principalities,  that  of  Bernicia, 
which  extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Deira 
stretching  southward  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Humber.  These  chief 
divisions  will  serve  at  least  as  so  many  rough  landmarks  to  guide  us 
whilst  following  our  Celtic  fathers  in  their  wonderful  missionary 
career  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

At  the  time  that  St.  Augustine  and  his  companions  landed  in  the 
isle  of  Thanet,  off  the  English  coast,  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  had 
won  for  himself  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  and  thus  enjoyed  consider- 
able influence  throughout  all  England.  He  had  some  years  before 
taken  to  wife  Bertha,  a  Christian  Princess,  daughter  of  Charibert,. 
King  of  Paris.  As  a  condition  of  the  marriage  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Queen  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and 
accordingly  a  French  Bishop  accompanied  her  to  the  Kentish  Court, 
and  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Martin,  a  relic  of  Christianity  from  early 
British  times,  was  allotted  to  him  for  divine  worship.  Ethelbert  was 
in  consequence  favourably  disposed  to  welcome  the  missionaries  from 
Rome,  and  soon  Augustine  and  his  companions,  with  a  silver  cross 
borne  before  them,  and  a  banner  on  which  was  painted  the  figure  of 
the  Crucified,  were  seen  proceeding  in  processional  order,  chanting 
the  Litanies  "  for  their  own  salvation  and  that  of  those  to  whom  they 
came,"  and  slowly  wending  their  way  to  meet  the  monarch  at  the 
appointed  place  of  audience.  He  received  them  with  kindness,  nor 
was  his  conversion  long  deferred,  for  he  publicly  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  St.  Augustine  on  the  Feast  of  Whitsunday,  the  2nd  of 
June,  in  the  year  597.  In  those  days  the  conversion  of  a  king  was 
the  signal  for  the  conversion  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  on  the  Christmas 
Day  following  the  baptism  of  Ethelbert,  ten  thousand  of  his  subjects1 

!  Epist.  S.  Gregorii  Papae,  lib.  viii.  ep.  30,  edit.  Jaffe. 
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imitated  his  example,  and  renouncing  idolatry  sealed  their  acceptance 
of  the  Christian  Faith  by  being  baptised  in  the  waters  of  the  Eiver 
Thames,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Sheppy. 
All  Kent  soon  espoused  the  faith,  and  through  the  influence  of 
Ethelbert  an  opening  was  gained  for  the  Christian  missionaries  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  King  of  Essex  was  the  first  to  ask  for  bap- 
tism, and  in  604  St.  Mellitus  was  appointed  Bishop  of  London ;  and  some 
years  later  the  King  of  Northumbria  and  his  people  also  embraced  the 
faith.  St.  Augustine  died  in  the  year  605,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lauren- 
tius,  who  had  also  comefrom  St.  Gregory's  monastery  on  the  Coelian  hill, 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and  a  truly  devoted  missionary. 
In  the  fullness  of  zeal  he  wished,  as  Bede  informs  us,  not  only  to 
exercise  his  pastoral  solicitude  among  the  Saxons,  but  also  to  extend 
his  care  "  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  to  the  Scots  who 
inhabit  the  island  of  Ireland,  which  is  next  to  Britain."1  The  Irish 
and  the  Britons  had  heard  with  joy  the  tidings  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  ready  to  extend 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  missionaries,  whose  labours  had  been 
crowned  with  success ;  but  when  Laurentius  attempted  to  interfere 
with  their  time-honoured  traditional  usages,  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  fathers,  they  not  only  refused  to  be  guided  by  his  words,  but 
they  further  broke  off  all  communication  with  him,  for  thus,  they 
thought,  he  exceeded  his  authority,  and  was  unnecessarily  inter- 
meddling in  their  affairs.  He  was  particularly  mortified  by  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Irish  Bishop  Dagan,  who  seems  to  have  proceeded  to 
Canterbury  about  the  year  610,  deputed  probably  by  some  of  the  great 
monasteries  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  to  confer  with  Laurentius  and  his 
brother  Bishops.  St.  Dagan  is  commemorated  in  our  calendars  as 
Bishop  of  Inverdaoile,  in  Wexford,  and  as  being  remarkable  for  his 
meekness.2  He  had  more  than  once  visited  Eome.  He  had  further 
been  the  bearer  to  St.  Gregory  of  the  Monastic  Eule  of  St.  Molua, 
and  merited  to  receive  for  it  from  the  lips  of  that  great  Pontiff  the 
most  emphatic  words  of  commendation  and  approval.  None  could 
have  been  better  chosen  to  disabuse  St.  Laurentius  of  his  erroneous 
notions  regarding  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Irish  and  British  churches. 

1  Bede,*ii.,  4. 

2  Marianus  O'G-organ  in  his  Martyrology  styles  him  "tDaganum  prae- 
placidum  de  Inverdaoile."  Inverdaoile  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Wexford,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Daoile.    Colgan,  Acta,  586  ;  Lanigan,  ii.  365. 
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Of  this  conference  however  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  we 
know  nothing  except  its  result.  The  Irish  Bishops  finding  that  St. 
Laurentius  persisted  in  regarding  the  disciplinary  practices  of  the 
Britons  and  his  own  countrymen  as  erroneous,  with  genuine  Celtic 
frankness  refused  to  hold  further  communication  with  him,  and 
shaking  the  dust  from  his  sandals,  would  not  even  partake  of  food  in 
the  house  in  which  the  Archbishop  dwelt.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  that  St.  Laurentius,  with  his  suffragan  Bishops,  Mellitus  of  London, 
and  Justus  of  Kochester,  addressed  to  the  Irish  Church  a  letter  of 
remonstrance,  of  which  the  following  fragment  is  preserved  by  Bede  : 

"To  our  most  dear  Brothers,  the  Lords  Bishops  and  Abbots 
throughout  all  Ireland :  Laurentius,  Mellitus  and  Justus,  servants  of 
the  servants  of  G-od. 

«  When  the  Apostolic  See,  according  to  the  universal  custom 
which  it  has  followed  elsewhere  throughout  the  whole  world,  sent  us 
to  these  western  parts  to  preach  to  pagan  nations,  we  came  to  this 
island,  which  is  called  Britain,  without  possessing  any  previous 
knowledge  of  its  inhabitants.  We  held  the  Britons  and  Irish  in  great 
esteem  for  sanctity,  believing  that  they  followed  the  custom  of  the 
universal  church ;  but  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Britons 
we  supposed  that  the  Irish  should  be  more  observant.  We  have  been 
informed,  however,  by  Bishop  Dagan  coming  into  this  aforesaid  island, 
and  by  the  Abbot  Columbanus  in  Gaul,  that  the  Irish  in  no  way  differ 
from  the  Britons  in  their  observance  ;  for,  Bishop  Dagan  coming  to 
us,  not  only  refused  to  eat  with  us,  but  even  to  take  his  repast  in  the 
same  house  where  we  were  entertained."1 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  letter  given  by  Bede,  but  he  tells  us 
that  in  the  rest  Laurentius  exhorted  them  to  conform  in  the  matters 
of  Catholic  usages  with  their  brethren  throughout  the  world.  Surely 
it  is  not  thus  that  he  would  have  addressed  them  had  they  fallen  away 
from  the  true  faith. 

From  the  letters  of  SS.  Augustine  and  Laurentius,  and  the  other 
documents  connected  with  this  period,  we  learn  that  the  difference 
between  the  Eoman  missionaries  and  the  Irish  and  British  churches 
was  confined  to  four  heads,  all  of  them  pertaining  to  discipline,  and 
tolerated  elsewhere  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  I  will 
make  only  a  few  brief  remarks  on  each  of  them.  The  first  point  of 
i  Bede,  Hist.  Ecc.  ii.  4. 
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difference  was  the  form  of  Tonsure  used  by  the  clergy ;  but  on  this 
head  it  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  say  that  the  Irish  usage  of  the  present 
day  differs  more  from  the  custom  in  Rome  than  it  did  in  the  days  of 
St.  Laurentius.  Owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  this  country 
the  Tonsure  is  not  at  present  used  at  all  by  our  clergy,  whilst  its  use 
is  imperative  for  the  clergy  of  Rome.  Yet  no  one  will  dare  to  affirm 
that  the  Irish  Catholic  church  of  to-day  is  not  most  closely  united  in 
the  bonds  of  spiritual  union  with  Eome.  The  second  difference  regarded 
the  time  for  celebrating  Easter.  Here  again  the  discrepancy  arose, 
not  from  a  diversity  of  faith,  but  merely  from  the  varying  cycles 
which  were  used  in  computing  the  time  for  the  Easter  festival.  The 
cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  which  was  followed  by  the  British  and  Irish 
churches,  had  been  for  a  long  time  adopted  in  Eome  itself ;  and  though 
the  Holy  See  had  gradually  perfected  the  Easter  computation,  yet, 
even  as  at  a  later  period,  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
it  did  not  seek  to  force  an  abrupt  change  on  other  churches,  but  wished 
that  the  adoption  of  the  more  correct  rule  would  proceed  from  their 
own  voluntary  act.  The  third  difference  regarded  the  manner  of 
Baptism.  We  learn,  however,  from  St.  Gregory's  letters  that  such 
ritual  variations  in  regard  to  the  Baptismal  Ceremonies — for  instance, 
the  triple  or  single  immersion,  and  so  forth— existed  in  Spain  and 
elsewhere,  and  when  the  Pontiff  was  interrogated  about  them  he  wisely 
ruled  that  each  church  might  be  permitted  to  follow  its  own  disciplinary 
usage.1  The  fourth  and  last  difference  between  the  churches  was  the 
use  of  several  Collects  in  the  Sacred  Liturgy ;  but  even  in  this  the 
wise  Pontiff,  who  had  himself  done  so  much  to  perfect  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church,  advised  a  wise  moderation.  So  far  was  he  indeed  from 
condemning  the  Gaulish  or  the  Celtic  Liturgy,  that  in  a  letter  to  St. 
Augustine  he  counselled  him  to  study  carefully  not  only  the  Soman 
but  also  the  other  various  Liturgies,  and  to  select  whatever  he  would 
find  best  in  each  of  them  for  his  Saxon  converts,  as  yet  young  in  the 
faith;  and  he  adds  the  golden  maxim,  "Where  the  Faith  is  one, 
differences  of  custom  do  no  harm  to  Holy  Church."2 

But  besides  these  trivial  points  of  difference,  which  only  serve  to 
place  in  bolder  relief  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  Churches  in  all 
matters  appertaining  to  Faith,  we  find  a  complaint  made  by  Laurentius, 

!  St.  Gregory,  Epist  i.  43. 
a  St.  Gregory,  Epist.  i.  43. 
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and  which  was  again  and  again  repeated— viz.,  that  the  British  and 
Celtic  clergy  had  neglected  to  evangelize  the  Saxon  pagans,  and  that 
even  now,  when  the  missionaries  from  Borne  had  entered  on  that 
sacred  work,  they  stood  aloof  and  would  not  come  to  aid  in  gathering 
in  the  spiritual  harvest.    Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger 
argument  to  prove  the  union  of  our  British  and  Celtic  churches  with 
the  Mother  Church  of  Rome  than  that  involved  in  such  a  complaint, 
for  surely  it  is  not  the  agents  of  heresy  or  of  schism  that  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Holy  See  would  invite  to  join  him  in  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  Divine  Faith.      But    Laurentius  in   making  such  a 
complaint  had  not  reflected  on  the  embittered  feeling  of  national 
hatred  with  which  the  Saxons  regarded  their  British  neighbours. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  conquest  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  extermination  of  the  natives.    They  trampled  down  and  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  Roman  and  British  civilization,  and  they  put  to  death 
or  sold  into  slavery  any  of  the  inhabitants  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
A  contemporary  Gallic  Bishop,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  describes  them 
as  the  "  most  truculent  of  all  enemies,"  who  made  it  a  point  not  only 
of  honour  but  of  religion  "  to  torture  their  captives  rather  than  to  put 
them  to  ransom,"  whilst  they  sacrificed  the  tenth  part  of  them  to  their 
gods  (epist,  viii.  6) .  Such  too  is  the  terrible  picture  of  the  Saxon  invasion 
presented  by  Gildas,  which  is  probably  exact  in  all  its  details,  when  he  tells 
us  of  ruined  sanctuaries  and  fallen  towers,  and  shattered  altars,  and 
priests  and  bishops  with  their  people  slain  in  the  streets,  and  their  corpses 
clothed  with  blood,  left  without  burial,  and  the  miserable  remnant  of 
the  inhabitants  being  slaughtered  in  the  mountains,  or  selling  them- 
selves  as  slaves  to  the  invaders.1     When  Anderida,  now  Pevensey, 
was  taken,  not  a  Briton  was  left  alive  ;  and  again,  a  little  later,  when 
the  Isle  of  Wight  was  surrendered  to  the  Saxons,  every  Briton  found 
on  the  island  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.     The  British  chieftains 
on  their  part  fought  against  the  Saxons  with  almost  the  same  ferocity, 
and  when  victory  for  the  last  time  seemed  to  smile  on  their  arms,  their 
king,  Cadwallon,  avowed  his  resolve  to  exterminate  the  whole  Saxon 
race  within  the  bounds  of  Britain.    With  such  national  antipathies  it 
was  vain  to  look  to  the  British  Church  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons.2    As  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  Wales,  the  following  was 

1  Gildas'  History,  chap  24.  7  . 

2  Myfyr,  Archaeol.  ii.  365  ;  Geoffrey,  of  Monmouth,  xi.  12. 
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the  Abbot  of  Bangor's  reply  to  St.  Augustine — "  No,  we  will  not 
preach  the  Faith  to  the  cruel  race  of  strangers  who  have  treacherously 
driven  our  ancestors  from  their  country,  and  robbed  their  posterity  of 
their  inheritance."  For  a  time,  too,  the  Saxon  Princes  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  Irish  race  with  the  like  hostility,  considering  them  at 
first  as  their  rivals  in  the  plunder  of  Britain,  and  subsequently  as  the 
allies  of  their  hated  foe.  The  Irish  missionaries  however  cherished  no 
such  national  hatred  against  the  Saxons.  At  Iona  St.  Columba 
received  with  open  arms  some  Saxons  who  had  proceeded  thither,  and 
having  instructed  them  in  the  truths  of  Faith  enrolled  them  among 
the  brethren  of  the  monastery.  St.  Fridolin's  mission  in  Helvetia,  St. 
Columba's  own  labours  among  the  Picts,  St.  Columbanus's  wonderful 
toil  in  the  Vosges,  are  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
missionary  zeal  among  the  Irish  Bishops  and  Priests.  In  fact  they 
only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  in  order  to  bring  the  blessings 
of  civilization  and  religion  to  the  benighted  Saxons.  In  the  designs 
of  Providence  the  long  wished  for  opportunity  was  soon  to  be 
presented,  and  we  will  see  with  what  zeal  and  with  what  success  they 
at  once  devoted  themselves  to  labour  in  this  field  of  God. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  by  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  in  the  year 
616,  the  Christianity  of  the  Saxons  became  well  nigh  extinct :  as  an 
English  historian  has  quaintly  expressed  it,  "  it  appeared  as  though 
much  of  the  Kentish  Christianity  was  buried  in  the  king's  grave." 
His  worthless  son  Eadbald,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Kent, 
cast  off  the  Christian  name,  and  most  of  his  people,  following  his 
example,  relapsed  into  paganism.  In  the  same  year  the  Christian 
King  of  Essex  also  died ;  and  his  three  sons,  who  were  pagans,  set 
themselves  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  false  gods,  and  compelled 
Bishop  Mellitus  and  his  companions  to  depart  from  their  kingdom. 
Venerable  Bede  adds  :  "  Being  forced  from  thence,  Mellitus  came  into 
Kent  to  advise  with  his  fellow-bishops,  Laurentius  and  Justus,  what 
was  to  be  done  in  that  case ;  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it 
was  better  for  them  all  to  return  to  their  own  country,  where  they 
might  serve  God  with  a  free  mind,  than  to  continue  without  any  fruit 
among  those  barbarians  who  had  revolted  from  the  faith."1  This 
sudden  relapse  of  the  Saxons  to  paganism,  after  the  example  of  their 
wicked  princes,  has  only  a  parallel  in  the  falling  away  of  the  English 
x  Bede,  ii.  6. 
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nation  into  heresy,  nine  hundred  years  later,  after  the  evil  example  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  What  is  the  more  striking  in  this  first  national 
apostacy  we  do  not  read  of  a  single  one  having  received  the  martyr's 
crown,  or  of  any  of  the  professing  Christians  being  even  imprisoned  for 
the  faith.  The  King  of  Kent,  indeed,  soon  after  repented,  and  gave  full 
authority  again  to  Laurentius  and  Justus,  but  for  a  considerable  time 
little  fruit  repaid  their  labour,  and,  the  Venerable. Bede  adds,  "the 
Londoners  would  not  receive  Bishop  Mellitus,  choosing  rather  to  be 
under  their  idolatrous  high  priests."1 

The  same  fate  attended  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in 
Northumbria.  In  the  year  617,  Edwin  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Northumbria,  and  at  once  grasped  the  supreme  dignity  of  Bretwalda, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  with  an  iron  hand  till  his  death.  This  powerful 
monarch  received  the  grace  of  the  true  faith  through  the  preaching  of 
St.  Paulinus,  who,  on  a  plot  of  ground  now  covered  by  the  glorious 
Minster  of  York,  erected  a  wooden  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and 
there,  on  Easter-Eve,  in  the  year  627,  administered  Baptism  to  Edwin. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  Northumbria  joyfully  followed  the  example  of 
the  king,  and  Paulinus  was  gladdened  by  the  abundant  fruits  which 
repaid  his  toil  Nevertheless  the  storm  was  not  to  be  long  delayed. 
The  united  forces  of  Cadwallon  and  Penda  attacked  and  overthrew 
Ed™  in  at  the  battle  of  Hatfield,  in  South-east  Yorkshire,  in  the  October 
of  633,  the  king  himself  being  slain,  and  his  whole  army  destroyed  or 
dispersed.2  Deira  and  Bernicia  became  separate  kingdoms  on  his 
death,  and  their  Kings,  the  better  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  pagan 
Penda,  disowned  their  Christian  belief,  and  relapsed  into  paganism. 
The  people  followed  their  example,  and  St.  Paulinus,  with  his  companions, 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  a  deacon,  Justus,  alone  remaining 
to  keep  alive  the  sacred  spark  till  the  day  of  mercy  would  again  arise 
on  that  unhappy  nation. 

The  apostate  kings  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  both  fell  very  soon  by 
the  terrible  sword  of  Cadwallon,  and  then  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned, 
as  their  only  hope,  to  the  brave  Oswald,  the  son  of  Ethelfrid.  Oswald 
was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year.  From  his  childhood  he  had  lived  an 
exile  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  regenerated  there  in  the  waters  of 
Baptism.    In  after  years  he  never  forgot  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and 

!  Bede,  ii.  6. 
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piety  which  he  had  learned  in  the  Irish  schools,  and  amidst  all  the 
dangers  of  the  Northumbrian  court,  he  proved  himself  as  religious  as 
he  was  brave,  and  it  is  no  small  glory  for  Ireland  that  she  prepared 
for  the  throne  this  valorous  champion  of  religion,  the  first  of  the  long 
roll  of  Anglo-Saxon  princes  who  was  found  worthy  of  the  honours  of 
the  Altar.  Strength  and  sweetness  were  blended  in  his  character,  and, 
during  his  short  reign  of  eight  years,  his  life  presents  to  us  almost  a 
perfect  ideal  of  a  Christian  monarch.  Among  the  Saxons  he  enjoyed 
'the  title  of  Bretwalda,  and  he  also  compelled  the  nations  north  of  the 
Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  so  devout  that  oftentimes  he  spent  half  the  night 
in  prayer,  and,  in  the  words  of  Bede,  "while  guiding  a  temporal 
kingdom,  was  wont  to  labour  rather  for  an  eternal  one."1  Amid  all 
that  could  lift  him  up  to  arrogance,  he  was  gentle  and  humble,  and  he 
was  generous  and  beneficent  to  the  poor  and  to  strangers.  In  a  word, 
he  was  "  a  prince  of  men,  one  born  to  attract  a  general  enthusiasm  of 
admiration,  reverence,  and  love."3 

With  a  small  army  Oswald,  in  December,  634,  took  up  his  position 
within  a  few  miles  of  Hexham,  near  the  spot  called  Heavenfield,  on  a 
rising  ground,  where  now  stands  the  humble  chapel  of  St.  Oswald's. 
In  the  night  preceding  the  battle,  St.  Columba,  for  whom  he  cherished 
a  tender  devotion,  appeared  to  him  radiant  with  heavenly  light,  and, 
promising  him  victory,  desired  him  to  take  the  cross  for  his  standard. 
At  morning's  dawn  the  king  caused  a  cross  of  wood  to  be  made  after 
the  manner  of  those  which  he  had  seen  so  often  erected  on  the  green 
hills  of  the  land  of  his  exile,  and  with  his  own  hands  he  held  it  whilst 
his  men  fastened  it  in  the  ground.  He  then  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  kneel  with  him,  and  to  pray  to  the  one  true  and  living  God,  who 
knew  how  just  was  their  cause,  and  around  whose  standard  they  were 
now  gathered,  to  be  with  them  against  their  proud  and  cruel  enemy. 
They  rose  full  of  courage,  and  charging  the  superior  forces  of  Cadwallon 
broke  their  ranks  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  Cadwallon  himself 
being  numbered  among  the  slain. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Oswald  to  send  messengers  to  Iona 
to  pray  the  Abbot  to  provide  a  bishop  and  devoted  missioners  who 
would  restore  the  faith  in  his  kingdom,  and  gather  in  the  harvest  now 

!  Bede,  iii.  12. 
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ripe  for  the  sickle.  The  first  person  chosen  was  Bishop  Corman,  a 
religions  remarkable  for  his  austerity  and  exemplary  life  :  but  after  a 
few  weeks  experience  in  Northumbria  he  withdrew  in  despair  from  the 
rude  and  indocile  heathens,  whom  he  was  sent  to  minister  to,  and 
returned  to  Iona.  The  community  being  assembled,  he  recounted  the 
motives  of  his  return,  and  assured  them  that  it  was  idle  to  think  of 
converting  such  a  savage  people.  From  among  the  seniors,  a  voice  was 
raised  in  gentle  remonstrance ;  "  Perhaps,  brother,  the  fault  is  not 
theirs,  but  yours.  Did  you  deal  mildly  with  them,  as  the  Apostle 
exhorts,  giving  milk  to  the  infants  ?  Did  you  not  rather  show  severity 
towards  them,  and  expect  them  to  cultivate  all  at  once  those  virtues 
which  could  only  be  the  crowning  fruit  of  your  missionary  labours." 
All  eyes  were  at  once  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  the  seniors,  with 
one  accord,  cried  out  that  to  him  the  arduous  mission  should  be 
entrusted. 

It  was  an  Irish  monk,  Aidan  by  name,  who  thus  opposed  the 
counsel  of  Bishop  Corman,  and  who,  succeeding  to  his  place,  is  now 
honoured  in  our  Kalendars  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Northumbria. 


NO.  VII.  — ST.  AIDAN",  FIRST  BISHOP  OF  LIND1SFAENE. 

Venerable  Bede  gives  us  no  details  regarding  the  early  years  of 
St,  Aidan' s  life,  but  we  are  able  to  glean  from  the  ancient  Irish  records 
that  in  his  youth  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  religious  of  the  island- 
monastery  of  St.  Senanus,  at  Inniscattery,  in  the  Shannon,  and  that 
he  lived  there  for  many  years  in  the  fervent  practice  of  every  virtue. 
We  do  not  know  in  what  precise  year  he  proceeded  to  Iona,  but  it  is  a 
venerable  tradition  that  before  his  departure  from  Ireland  he  was 
raised  to  the  Episcopate.  In  the  old  Eegister  of  the  Diocese  of  Clogher, 
he  is  named  among  the  Bishops  of  that  See,  and  Dr.  John  Lynch,  in 
his  MS.  History  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  as  also  Ware  and  Cotton,  and 
others  of  our  ablest  historical  writers,  following  the  testimony  of  this 
authentic  record,  have  placed  St.  Aidan  fifth  in  succession  from  St. 
Molaisse,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in  the  year 
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563.1  Perhaps  we  may  find  in  this  an  explanation  of  the  otherwise 
strange  fact  that,  whilst  the  Abbot  of  Iona  and  the  other  seniors 
received  in  silence  the  report  of  Bishop  Corman,  St.  Aidan,  relying  on 
his  own  episcopal  experience,  should  raise  his  voice  to  declare  that  it 
was  only  by  long  endurance  and  mildness  the  pagan  hearts  of  the 
Saxons  could  be  softened  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  faith. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  635  that  Aidan,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  abbot  and  community  of  Iona,  set  out  for  the  royal  residence  of 
Oswald.  Welcomed  with  open  arms  by  that  pious  monarch,  he  was 
free  to  choose  for  his  Episcopal  See  any  spot  he  might  select  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Humber.  St.  Aidan,  however,  chose  for  his 
cathedral  and  for  his  monastic  home  the  small  island  of  Lindisfarne, 
lying  off  the  Eastern  coast  of  Britain,  a  few  miles  above  the  strong 
castle  of  Bamborough,  and  known  in  later  times  as  '  the  Holy  Island.' 
This  small  island  is  twice  every  day  united  with  the  mainland,  and 
twice  again  is  encircled  by  the  sea,  according  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide : — 

"  Dry  shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day 

The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 

Twice  every  day  the  waves  eiface 

Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  trace." 
In  this  island-sanctuary  St.  Aidan  was  enabled  amid  his  episcopal  cares 
to  cultivate  that  retirement  and  solitude  which  had  such  an  attraction 
for  him,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  reminded  him  of  his  first  religious 
home  at  Iniscattery,  and  of  the  glorious  Iona,  whose  fruitfulness  and 
whose  fame  he  was  henceforth  to  emulate  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations.  There  was,  however,  yet  another  reason  for  his  choice,  one 
not  to  be  overlooked  amid  the  ever-recurring  conflicts  between  the 
rival  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  :  his  church  and  monastery  would 
there  be  specially  secure  under  the  shelter  of  the  royal  castle  of 
Bamborough.  This  fortress-rock,  situated  high  up  on  the  coast  of  the 
present  Northumberland,  would  seem  to  be  marked  out  by  nature  for 
the  stronghold  and  palace  of  some  brave  chieftain.    It  was  called 

!  The  Reg.  Clogherense  adds :  "Juxta  verbum  Domini  exivit  de  Hibernia 
in  Britinniani  queni  honorifice  recepit  Usualdus  (Oswald)  rex ;  et  tunc  fuit 
Episcopus  Linf  arensis,  cujus  animam  vidit  sanctus  successor  ejuspostea,  deferri 
per  angelosad  regnuin  coeleste."  (MS.  T.C.D.,  E.  3.  13.)  Some  have  identified 
him  with  Aidan-mac-Aengusa,  from  whom  Kilmore  Aedhan,  near  Monaghan, 
is  supposed  to  take  its  name.  This,  however,  has  been  ably  refuted  in  Shirley's 
'  History  of  Monaghan'  (London,  1878),  pag.  315. 
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Dingueirin  by  the  Britons,  and  was  fortified  at  first  with  a  fosse  and 
afterwards  with  a  wall  or  rampart  by  the  valorous  Ida,  who  was  called 
the  "  flame  bearer"  on  account  of  his  terrible  ravages  throughout  all 
that  territory,  and  it  subsequently  received  from  the  Saxons  the  name 
of  Bebbasburgh,  which  was  gradually  corrupted  to  Bamborough. 
Impregnable  by  position,  and  strengthened  by  art,  it  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  be  the  favourite  residence  and  the  chief  castle  of  the 
kings  of  Northumbria. 

But  to  return  to  Lindisfarne  :  "  No  sacred  spot  in  Britain,  writes 
the  present  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Oxford,  is  worthier 
of  a  reverential  visit  than  this  Holy  Island  of  Aidan  and  his  successors  i"1 
and  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  the  same  sentiment  was  uttered 
by  Alcuin,  when  he  styled  this  chosen  sanctuary  "locus  cunctis  in 
Britannia  venerabilior."3  The  eloquent  Montalembert  has  given  the 
following  glowing  description  of  this  Celtic  monastery,  which  for  so 
long  a  time  was  destined  to  be  the  great  centre  of  piety  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  :  "  Amid  the  waves  of  the  Northern  Sea,  opposite  the  green 
hills  of  Northumberland,  and  the  sandy  beach  which  extends  between 
the  border  town  of  Berwick  on  the  north,  and  the  imposing  ruins  of 
the  feudal  fortress  of  Bamborough  on  the  south,  lies  a  low  island,  flat 
and  sombre,  girt  with  basaltic  rocks,  forming  a  kind  of  a  square  block, 

I  which  terminates  to  the  north-west  in  a  long  point  of  land,  stretching 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  and  Scotland.  This  island  bears  the 
impress  of  melancholy  and  barrenness.  It  can  never  have  produced 
anything  but  the  sorriest  crops  and  some  meagre  pasturage.  There  is 
not  a  tree,  not  an  undulation,  not  one  noticeable  feature,  save  a  small 
conical  hill  to  the  south-west,  now  crowned  by  a  strong  castle  of 
picturesque  form,  but  recent  construction.  In  this  poor  islet  was 
erected  the  first  Christian  Church  of  the  whole  district,  now  so  populous, 
rich,  and  industrious,  which  extends  from  Hull  to  Edinburgh.  This 

I  was  Lindisfarne,  that  is  to  say,  the  Mother  Church,  the  religious 
capital  of  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  the  residence  of 
the  first  sixteen  bishops  of  Northumbria,  the  sanctuary  and  monastic 
citadel  of  the  whole  country  round, — the  Iona  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  resemblance  of  Lindisfarne  to  Iona,  of  the  colony  to  the  metropolis, 

|  the  daughter  to  the  mother,  is  striking.    These  two  isles,  once  so 

t  Bright,  pag.  137. 

5  Alcuin,  epist.  12.  ap.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii  493. 
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celebrated,  so  renowned,  so  influential  over  two  great  and  hostile  races, 
have  the  same  sombre  and  melancholy  aspect,  full  of  a  wild  and  savage 
sadness.  Religion  alone  could  people,  fertilise,  and  tranquillise  these 
arid  and  desolate  shores."1 

Such  was  the  place  chosen  by  St.  Aidan  to  be  the  Episcopal  See 
and  the  monastic  capital  of  his  vast  diocese,  extending  from  the  Humber 
to  Edinburgh. 

In  sketching  the  career  of  St.  Aidan  we  need  do  little  more  than 
compendiate  the  pages  of  Yenerable  Bede,  who  pays  a  just  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  virtues  of  this  great  Irish  missioner  ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  chapters  which  he  devotes  to  his  life  are  unsurpassed 
for  earnestness  and  eloquence  by  any  other  passages  of  his  History. 
And  this  should  not  surprise  us,  for  Bede  was  hornless  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  St.  Aidan's  death,  and  his  monastic  life  was  passed 
in  Northumbria  still  fragrant  with  the  virtues  of  its  great  apostle. 

St.  Aidan  was  remarkable  for  his  humility,  piety,  and  meekness  : 
he  was  a  Pontiff  ''inspired  with  a  passionate  love  of  virtue,  but  at  the 
same  time  full  of  a  surpassing  mildness  and  gentleness."*  He  despised 
vain  pomp  and  applause,  trampled  under  foot  avarice  and  anger,  and 
was  earnest  in  promoting  peace  and  charity.  Constant  in  study  and 
persevering  in  prayer,  he  was  a  marvel  of  self-denial  and  austerity,  and 
a  model  of  entire  unworldiness :  he  was  the  first  to  practise  what  he 
taught,  and  none  could  ever  approach  him  with  having  failed  to  fulfil, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  all  the  evangelical  precepts.  He  was  so 
indifferent  to  wordly  possessions  that  he  expended  in  alms  the  gifts, 
no  matter  how  precious,  which  he  daily  received  from  the  king  and  the 
wealthy  noblemen  of  Northumbria.  He  showed  true  compassion  and 
tenderness  to  all  who  were  in  suffering,  but  exercised  stern  justice 
towards  the  wicked,  especially  if  they  were  invested  with  power  and 
authority,  and  refused  to  repent. 

In  his  daily  life  he  performed  diligently  the  works  of  faith 
and  charity  which  religion  commands,  and  as  far  as  his  Episcopal 
duties  permitted,  vigorously  observed  all  the  rules  and  religious 
exercises  of  the  monastic  community  of  Lindisfarne.  After  the 
manner  of  the  Irish  Monks  his  dress  was  white,  and  consisted  of  a 
thick  woollen  cowl  and  a  tunic  ;  when  travelling  he  wore  sandals. 

!  Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  West,  vol.  4,  pag.  20. 
j  Bede,  iii.  3. 
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His  only  drink  was  water  or  milk.  It  was  not  till  a  hundred  years 
later,  when  Ceolwulf,  King  of  Northumbria,  laid  aside  his  crown  to 
enter  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne,  that  leave  was,  for  the  first  time, 
given  to  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  to  taste  either  wine  or  ale.1  St. 
Aidan  also  established  the  custom  of  fasting  on  all  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  until  3  o'clock,  p.m.,  Easter  time  alone  being  excepted  from 
this  penitential  exercise.  He  loved  to  meditate  on  the  Sacred  Writings  ; 
he  was  never  wearied  in  breaking  to  those  around  him  the  spiritual 
food  of  heavenly  knowledge,  and  it  was  his  special  delight  to  instruct 
children  in  the  truths  of  eternal  life.  That  his  mission  might  be 
more  fruitful  he  summoned  to  his  aid  a  number  of  zealous  priests  from 
Ireland,  who  shared  in  all  his  missionary  enterprises.  This  is  attested 
by  Bede,  but  unhappily  the  names  of  these  his  fellow-workers  have 
not  been  handed  down  to  us.  He  founded  in  every  district  churches 
or  oratories,  and  he  multiplied  the  monasteries,  which  became  at  once 
so  many  centres  of  piety,  and  schools  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  youth 
received  from  the  Irish  monks  an  education  as  complete  as  any  that 
could  be  supplied  in  that  age  in  the  greatest  monasteries  of  Ireland  or 
the  Continent.3  Following  the  example  of  St.  Patrick  in  his  Apostolate 
of  Ireland,  it  was  his  first  care  to  train  up  a  native  Priesthood,  thus  to 
perpetuate  the  blessings  of  Divine  Faith  among  this  newly  converted 
people.  For  this  purpose  he  selected  twelve  Anglo-Saxon  youths  whom 
he  wished  to  be  instructed  and  prepared  for  the  sanctuary  under  his 
own  immediate  guidance,  and  we  will  see  in  the  following  chapters 
how  several  of  these  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  greater  master, 
and  emulated  his  zeal  in  preaching  the  Faith  to  their  fellow-country- 
men. He  expended  in  the  redemptien  of  slaves  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  received  from  the  munificence  of  his  noble  converts,  and  he  was 
particularly  desirous,  as  Bede  records,  to  free  from  captivity  those  who 
had  been  "  unjustly  sold,"  that  is,  who  without  any  fault  or  crime  had 
been  condemned  to  slavery. 

St.  Aidan  carried  on  his  missionary  work  on  foot,  penetrating 
into  the  wildest  forests  and  marshes,  visiting  his  scattered  flock  in 
town  and  country,  entering  the  houses  as  well  of  the  poor  as  of  the 

!  Roger  de  Hovenden,  Annales,  page  403 ;  Sim.  Dunelmen,  page  139— 
,  "  Antea  ,enitn  monnisi  lac  vel  aquam  bibere  solebrant,  secuuduin  antiquam 
traditionem  Sancti  Aidani  primi  ejusdem  Ecclesiae  antistitis,  et  monachorum 
qui  cum  illo  de  Scotio  vemebrant." 

s  Beds,  iii.  3,  "imbuobantur  praeceptoribus  Scotis  parvuli  Anglorum." 
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rich,  and  instructing  all  alike  in  the  truths  of  Divine  Faith ;  even 
those  whom  he  met  as  he  journeyed  along  he  was  wont  to  exhort 
(writes  Bede),  "  if  not  already  Christians,  to  embrace  the  Faith,  and 
if  Christians  to  show  forth  their  faith  by  almsgiving  and  good  works."1 
While  he  travelled  he  meditated  on  some  passages  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  or  with  his  companions  recited  the  Psalms.  In  the  first 
years  of  his  Episcopate  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  their  language,  but  in  this  Aidan  and  his 
converts  were  happy  in  having  an  Oswald  for  their  King.  This  pious 
prince  during  the  years  of  his  exile  in  Ireland  had  perfectly  learned 
the  Irish  language,  and  thus  the  sufferings  and  the  troubles  of  his 
early  years  were  found  in  the  ways  of  God  to  have  prepared  a  blessing 
for  his  subjects  ;  and  well  may  Bede  style  it  "  a  sight  truly  beautiful," 
giving  joy  to  the  angels  in  heaven,  when  Aidan  instructed  crowds  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  who  were  gathered  around  him  on  the  beach  at 
Lindisfarne,  whilst  Oswald,  humbly  seated  at  his  side,  interpreted  to 
them  the  words  which  fell  from  the  holj  Bishop's  lips.  This  religious 
devotedness  of  Oswald  reveals  to  us  a  depth  of  solid  virtue,  and  whilst 
it  anticipated  the  piety  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  St  Louis,  had  hitherto 
but  few  examples  in  history.  "  The  tender  friendship  and  Apostolic 
brotherhood  which  thus  united  the  King  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
Northumbrians  has,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  contributed  to 
exalt  and  hallow  their  memory  in  the  annals  of  Catholic  England."2 
With  such  devoted  zeal  of  St.  Aidan,  and  such  earnest  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  King  Oswald,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  preaching 
of  the  faith  produced  an  abundant  fruit,  and  that  the  whole  nation  of 
North  umbria  was  in  a  short  time  restored  to  the  fold  of  Christ. 

The  King  at  times  invited  Aidan  to  the  royal  table,  but,  well 
knowing  the  self-denying  habits  of  the  holy  Bishop,  he  did  so  much 
less  frequently  than  he  would  wish.  Bede  relates  that  when  Aidan 
£CC3pted  such  invitations  he  proceeded  to  the  Eoyal  residence 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  clerics,  and  "  when  he  had  taken  a  little 
refreshment  he  would  make  haste  to  leave  that  he  might  pursue  his 
study  with  his  companions  or  continue  his  prayers,"  for  through  the 
munificence  of  Oswald  a  church  and  a  cell  had  been  provided  for  him 
near  the  royal  city  of  Bamborough.3     On  an  Easter  Sunday  we  read 

1  Bede,  iii.  5. 

2  Montalevnbert,  iv.  28. 
8  Bede,  iii.  if. 
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of  his  sharing  the  King's  forenoon  meal,  but  when  a  silver  dish,  full 
of  royal  dainties,  had  been  set  before  them,  and  Aidan  had  stretched 
forth  his  hands  to  bless  it,  a  thane  entered,  whose  care  it  was  to  relieve 
the  poor,  and  informed  Oswald  that  a  great  crowd  of  poor  people  had 
assembled  from  all  the  country-side,  and  were  sitting  in  the  street 
begging  some  alms  from  the  King.  Oswald  at  once  ordered  the 
contents  of  the  dish  to  be  carried  to  them,  and  the  dish  itself  to  be 
broken  and  divided  for  their  benefit.  On  this  Aidan  seized  the  King's 
right  hand,  and  with  eyes  raised  to  heaven  prayed  '  May  this  hand 
never  decay.'  The  Saint's  prayer  was  heard,  for  in  after  times  St. 
Oswald's  right  hand  was  preserved  in  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
Bamborough  in  a  silver  shrine ;  and  Bede  writes  that  in  his  time  it 
was  still  undecayed. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  rich  St.  Aidan  showed  himself  superior 
to  fear  or  favour.  Far  from  sparing  any  of  their  excesses  he  rebuked 
them  with  the  greatest  frankness.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  present  no 
gifts  to  the  chiefs  or  thanes,  that  thus  their  friendship  might  rest 
solely  on  religion.  If  a  Saxon  nobleman  came  to  Lindisfarne  he  was 
hospitably  entertained,  but  the  poorest  of  the  poor  received  the  same 
welcome.  If  money  or  lands  were  given  to  the  monastery  all  were 
promptly  distributed  to  the  poor,  for  "like  a  true  father  of  the 
afflicted,  and  a  cherisher  of  the  needy,"  Aidan  was  ever  intent  on 
relieving  their  distress.1  For  himself  and  the  commnnity  cf 
Lindisfarne  he  retained  nothing,  being  content  with  the  scanty  crops 
of  the  island  of  Lindisfarne  cultivated  with  their  own  hands.  The 
only  gift  which  he  elsewhere  retained  was  when  in  the  domains  of  the 
king  or  noblemen,  a  site  or  a  church  or  oratory  and  a  small  cell  attached 
to  it  was  offered  him  that  there  he  might  find  repose  in  his  prolonged 
missionary  excursions. 

Whilst  Bede  can  scarce  find  sufficient  words  of  eulogy  to  commend 
the  piety  and  devoted  zeal  of  St.  Aidan,  one  thing  alone  he  regards  as 
a  fault,  and  this  was  the  unflinching  firmness  with  which  he  adhered  to 
the  special  disciplinary  usages  of  the  Irish  Church,  particularly  in  the 
celebration  of  Easter.  We  will  have  to  return  in  the  next  chapter  to 
this  erroneous  computation  of  Easter  time,  which  Eome  itself  for  a 
long  time  shared  with  our  Celtic  fathers,  and  in  which  the  astronomical 
science,  and  not  the  faith  of  Ireland,  was  at  fault.    Suffice  it  at  present 

x  Bede,  iii.  I  k 
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to  learn  from  Bede  himself,  that  in  this  old  Irish  usage  no  doctrinal 
error  was  involved,  contrary  to  what  some  pretentious  Protestant 
writers  of  the  present  day  would  wish  their  readers  to  believe.  Again 
and  again,  Bede  proclaims  that  St.  Aidan  was  a  man  of  G-od,  adorned 
with  sanctity,  and  a  true  missioner  of  the  Faith,  "  so  that  he  was 
deservedly  loved  by  those  who  differed  from  him  about  the  Pasch," 
and  was  honoured  by  Archbishop  Honorius  and  Bishop  Felix,  and  all 
those  who  were  most  observant  of  the  Continental  rule.  "  His  keeping 
the  Pasch  out  of  its  time  I  do  not  approve  nor  commend,"  writes  Bede, 
"  but  this  I  do  approve  of,  that  what  he  kept  in  thought,  reverenced, 
and  preached  in  the  celebration  of  his  Paschal  festival  was  just  what 
we  ourselves  do,  that  is,  the  Eedemption  of  Mankind  through  the 
Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  into  heaven  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man."1 

Before  St.  Aidan  closed  his  apostolic  career  he  had  the  consola- 
tion to  see  the  Christian  Faith  firmly  planted  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria.  A  devoted  clergy  were 
everywhere  engaged  administering  the  blessings  of  heaven  to  his 
spiritual  children,  and  though  many  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the 
sacred  ministry  had  come  to  him  from  Ireland,  many  too  there  were 
chosen  from  his  own  flock,  and  trained  by  his  own  care  during  his 
episcopate  of  sixteen  years.  Though  he  followed  the  disciplinary  rules 
of  Iona,  the  faith  which  he  preached  was  the  same  as  that  which  had 
been  announced  by  St.  Paulinus  at  York,  and  by  St.  Augustine  at 
Canterbury.  The  churches  which  he  built  were  rude  wooden 
structures,  but  the  same  divine  sacrifice  was  solemnly  offered  up  in 
them  as  in  the  nobler  edifice  of  Whitherne  ;  and  "  the  usual  language 
about  the  mysteries  of  the  Sacred  Eucharist  was  as  familiar  to  a 
disciple  of  Hy  or  of  Lindisfarne  as  to  the  churchmen  of  Gaul  or  Italy."3 
Among  the  peculiarities  of  his  ritual  may  be  mentioned  the  manner  of 
sanctifying,  by  prayers  and  fastings,  the  places  which  were  granted 
him  for  a  church  or  a  monastery.  One  of  his  disciples  was  requested 
by  the  son  of  Oswald  to  choose  a  site  on  which  to  erect  a  monastery. 
Yielding  to  his  desires  he  searched  out  a  solitary  spot  amid  the  wild 
and  barren  hills,  which  seemed,  says  Bede  "  better  suited  as  lurking 
places  for  robbers,  and  retreats  for  wild  beasts,  than  as  habitations  for 

1  Bede,  iii  17. 

9  Bright,  page  146, 
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men,  and  he  requested  the  royal  permission  to  purify  the  place  from 
the  contagion  of  its  former  crimes,  by  prayer  and  fasting,  winch  was 
«  the  custom  of  those  from  whom  he  had  learned  the  rule  of  regular 
discipline  "i     He  accordingly  proceeded  thither  to  spend  the  whole 
time  of  Lent,  fasting  every  day   except  Sunday,  with  no  other 
sustenance  than  a  very  little  bread,  one  egg,  and  a  little  milk  mixed 
with  water.    When  there  were  ten  days  of  Lent  still  remaining  there 
came  a  messenger  to  summon  him  to  the  King,  and  he,  that  the 
religious  rite  might  not  be  intermitted  on  account  of  the  King  s  affairs, 
requested  another  priest  to  complete  the  fast  which  had  been  so  piously 
betun;  and  as  Bede  adds,  the  time  of  prayer  and  fasting  being 
ended  he  built  there  a  monastery,  which  is  now  called  Lastmgham 
and  he  established  there  the  religious  rule  according  to  the  model  of 

Lindisfarne.2  .  , 

Among  the  monasteries  founded  by  St.  Aidan  there  are  two  which 
deserve  particular  mention.    The  first  of  these  is  Mailros,  or  Melrose 
which  sometimes,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later  Cistercian  abbey  of 
the  same  name,  has  been  called  old  Melrose.    It  was  situated  on  a 
gentle  slope  in  the  small  and  at  that  time  barren'  projection  of  and, 
which  is  seen  from  the  upper  road  that  leads  from  Dryburgh  to 
Melrose,  a  little  below  the  point  where  the  Leader  pours  its  scanty 
waters  into  the  Tweed,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  o£  the  modern 
town  of  Melrose.    The  river  here  takes  a  bold  semicircular  sweep,  and 
encloses  the  old  monastery  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  protected 
by  a  wall.    The  land  is  now  fertile  and  richly  planted,  and  the  opposite 
banks  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  are  high,  rocky,  and  overhung  with 
the  woods  of  Bemerside.    Here  Aidan  erected  a  monastery  on  the 
model  of  those  wherein  he  had  lived  in  Ireland,  and  he  placed  there 
as  abbot  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eata,  one  of  his  own  first  and  most  beloved 
disciples.    It  continued  to  flourish  for  two  hundred  years,  a  great 
centre  of  piety  and  of  christian  life  for  all  Lothian,  till  an  invasion  of 
the  Scots  in  the  year  83S),  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed.    The  other 
monastery  was  for  a  time  equally  famous  for  its  fervour  and  its  religious 
spirit,  but,  becoming  relaxed  in  its  discipline  after  the  death  of  A.dan 
was  memorable  for  the  chastisement  which  fell  upon  it.    It  is  called 

x  Bede  iii  23. 

]  Tto  nime  Mailro,  U  Celtic,  formed  from  KM  and  Mo,.,  and  m*«»  "th. 
bar*'  promontory ." 
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by  Bede  TJrls  Coludi,  that  is,  Coldingliam,  and  was  built  on  a  rock, 
overhanging  the  sea,  a  short  way  south  of  the  promontory  termed 
Saint  Abb's  Head.  The  neck  of  land  on  which  it  was  built  stretched 
out  into  the  sea,  and  had  at  three  sides  perpendicular  rocks  of  great 
elevation.  The  fourth  side  was  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  high 
wall  and  deep  trench.  It  was  a  double  monastery,  and  contained  two 
distinct  communities  of  men  and  of  women.  Its  first  abbess  was  St 
Aebba,  and  from  her  the  promontory  of  Saint  Abb's  Head  takes  its 
name.  Among  its  inmates  there  was  an  Irishman,  by  name  Adamnan, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  led  a  most  penitential  life,  fasting  on  all  but 
two  days  of  the  w eek— Sunday  and  Thursday.  One  day,  as  he  returned 
to  Coldingham  with  a  brother  monk,  looking  towards  the  monastery 
from  afar,  he  predicted  that  it  would  at  no  distant  day  be  consumed 
by  fire.  Being  afterwards  questioned  by  the  abbess,  he  reluctantly 
told  her  that  he  had  learned  this  in  a  vision,  but  that  the  doom  would 
not  be  accomplished  in  her  days.  Soon  after  St.  Aebba' s  death,  while 
the  inmates  flattered  themselves,  says  Bede,  on  the  peace  and  safety 
which  they  enjoyed,  the  whole  monastery  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
"  as  all  who  knew  the  case  could  well  perceive,  by  a  heavy  vengeance 
from  heaven."1 

St.  Aidan  was  accustomed  to  retire  at  times  to  a  hermitage  which 
he  erected  for  himself  on  the  rocky  island  of  Fame,  nearly  opposite 
Bamborough,  and  there  to  spend  some  days  in  perfect  retirement,  his 
thoughts  fixed  on  God  alone  :  "  thither,  writes  Bede,  he  was  wont  often 
to  retire  to  pray  in  private,  that  he  might  be  undisturbed  ;  indeed  his 
solitary  cell  is  to  this  day  shown  in  that  island."  This  island  is 
bordered  around  with  basaltic  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the 
ocean,  and  at  the  south-west  extremity  attain  the  height  of  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  '  Hermit  Saints'  this  little  island  is 
described  as  "  a  circle  of  solid  rocks,  the  top  of  which  is  thinly  strewn 
over  with  a  layer  of  barren  soil.  On  its  south  side  it  is  separated  by 
a  channel  of  about  two  miles  in  breadth  from  the  shore  ;  to  the  east 
and  west  a  belt  of  rocks  protect  it  from  the  fury  of  the  sea  ;  while  on 
the  north  it  lies  open  to  the  whole  force  of  the  waves,  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  lies  like  the  broken  and  defenceless  hull  of  a  shipwrecked 
vessel.  Sometimes  when  the  tide  rises  higher  than  usual,  and  the 
wild  storms  of  that  rugged  coast  come  to  its  aid,  the  waves  make  an 
!  Bede,  iv.  25 
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inroad  on  the  land,  and  the  salt  foam  is  blown  over  the  whole  island, 
wetting  the  shivering  inhabitant  to  the  skin,  and  penetrating  the 
crevices  of  his  habitation."  Besides  being  most  sterile,  this  island  had 
the  bad  repute  of  being  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  and  hence  was  shunned 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland.  Such  was  the  place  which  Aidan 
chose  for  his  hermitage,  and  which  by  the  practices  of  penance  and 
the  sweet  exercises  of  prayer  became  delightful  to  him  as  the  threshold 
of  Paradise. 

From  the  outset  of  his  Episcopate,  St.  Aidam  was  not  without 
anxieties  and  sorrows.1    Above  all  he  was  overwhelmed  with  amiction 
by  the  death  of  Oswald,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  642.    This  dire 
calamity  fell  upon  the  Northumbrian  church  and  Kingdom  at  the 
hands  of  Penda,  the  pagan  King  of  Merica.    For  two  years  war  had 
raged  between  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  and  Oswald  had  been  so  far 
successful  that  he  added  the  district  of  Lindsey,  with  its  chief  town  of 
Lincoln,  to  his  dominions.    It  was  on  the  5th  of  August,  642,  that  the 
decisive  battle  was  fought,  at  a  place  called  Maserfield,  near  the 
Shropshire  town,  which  still  commemorates  Oswald  in  the  name  of 
Oswestry.2    The  brave  Prince  fell  fighting  for  his  religion  and  his 
country,  as  Bede  takes  occasion  to  mention,  and  "  seeing  himself 
hemmed  in  by  armed  assailants,  he  ended  his  life  with  words  of  prayer 
for  his  own  soldiers  :  whence  arose  the  proverb,  "  O  God,  have  mercy  on 
their  sonls,  as  Oswald  said  when  falling  to  the  ground."3  Another 
proverbial  saying  is  recorded  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon :  "  The  plain 
of  Mesafeld  was  whitened  with  the  bones  of  the  saints."  'Thus 
perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Oswald,  marked  by  the  Church 
among  her  martyrs,  and  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  among  its  saints 
and  heroes  of  most  enduring  fame.'4    Ireland  may  well  be  proud  of 
having  trained  to  piety  this  first  royal  saint  and  Martyr,  whom  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms  added  to  the  Calendar  of  Holy  Church.  The 
ferocious  Penda  caused  the  head  and  hands  of  Oswald  to  be  cut  off, 
and  exposed  on  wooden  stakes,  but  after  some  months  they  were 
rescued,  and  the  hands  were  placed  in  a  silver  box,  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  of  Bamborough,  whilst  the  head 

,  Bede,  iii  9,  14,  16.  . 

2  Giraldus  "  id  est,  Oswaldi  arborem."    Itm.  Camb.  11,  12.    In  Welsh  the 
town  is  called  Cross-Oswald. 

3  Bede  iii  12. 

4  Montalembert  iv.  32. 
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was  consigned  to  St.  Aldan,  and  interred  with  due  solemnity  in  the 
monastic  chapel  at  Lindisfarne.  Of  his  other  relics,  we  learn  from 
Bede,  that  thirty  years  after  the  battle  of  Maserfeld  the  niece  of 
Oswald  brought  them  with  great  state  to  the  Lincolnshire  monastery 
of  Bardney,  which  was  in  the  Mercian  Kingdom,  but  the  monks 
received  them  with  coldness,  saying  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  Mercia, 
and  left  the  wain,  which  had  arrived  with  them  in  the  evening,  to  stand 
outside  their  doors  with  a  pall  thrown  over  them.  All  that  night  a 
pillar  of  light,  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  shone  over  the  remains, 
and  was  seen  throughout  the  whole  surrounding  district  of  Lindsey. 
At  the  dawn  of  morning  eagerly  were  the  doors  thrown  open,  the 
remains  were  reverently  encased,  and  over  them  was  suspended  the 
gold  and  purple  royal  banner,  which  had  been  borne  before  Oswald  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  spot  on  which  King  Oswald  fell  long  continued  greener  and 
fairer  than  the  ground  around,  and  pilgrims,  even  from  remote  parts 
flocked  thither  to  pay  the  tributes  of  their  devotion  to  God.  Both 
places  were  indeed  honoured  where  he  first  planted  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  entering  on  his  career  of  victory,  and  where  he  ended 
his  course,  pouring  out  his  life-blood  for  the  cause  of  God.  The 
latter,  however,  seems  to  have  borne  away  the  palm:— " The  monks 
of  the  great  and  magnificent  Church  of  Hexham  (writes  Montalembert) 
went  in  procession  every  year  to  celebrate  the  day  consecrated  to 
Oswald  at  the  site  of  the  cross,  which  he  had  planted  on  the  eve  of  his 
first  victory.  But  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  Christian  people  gave 
a  still  greater  glory  to  the  place  of  his  defeat  and  death.  Pilgrims 
came  thither  in  crowds  to  seek  relief  from  their  sufferings,  and  had 
each  a  miraculous  cure  to  relate  on  their  return.  The  dust  which  his 
noble  blood  had  watered  was  collected  with  care  and  conveyed  to  great 
distances  as  a  remedy  for  disease,  or  a  preservative  from  the  evils  of 
life.  By  dint  of  carrying  away  this  dust  a  hollow  was  scooped  out,  of 
a  man's  size,  which  seemed  the  ever-open  tomb  of  this  martyr  of  his 
country.  On  seeing  the  turf  around  this  hollow  clothed  with  an 
unwonted  verdure,  more  delicate  and  beautiful  than  elsewhere, 
travellers  said  that  the  man  who  had  perished  there  must  needs  have 
been  more  holy  and  more  pleasing  in  God's  sight  than  all  the  other 
warriors  who  rested  beneath  that  sward.  The  veneration  of  which  his 
remains  were  the  object  spread  not  only  among  all  the  Saxons  and 
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Britons  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  beyond  the  seas  in  Ireland  and 
among  the  G-reeks  and  the  Germans.  The  very  stake  on  which  the 
head  of  the  royal  martyr  had  been  fixed  was  cut  up  into  relics,  the 
fragments  of  which  were  regarded  as  of  sovereign  efnnacy  in  the  healing 
both  of  body  and  of  mind."1  One  of  the  miracles  narrated  by  Bede  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  St.  Willibrord,  Archbishop  of  the  Frisians, 
and  happened  when  that  apostolic  man  "  being  as  yet  only  a  Priest, 
led  a  pilgrim's  life  in  Ireland,  for  love  of  the  eternal  country."  A 
certain  Irish  scholar,  "  a  man  indeed  learned  in  worldly  literature,  but 
in  no  way  solicitous  or  studious  of  his  own  eternal  salvation,"  was 
reduced  to  the  Jast  extremities,  having  caught  the  contagion  which 
then  prevailed.  Willibrord  coming  to  him,  and  finding  that  he 
cherished  a  great  devotion  to  the  holy  Oswald,  said  to  him  that  he  had 
"  a  portion  of  the  stake  on  which  Oswald's  head  was  set  up  by  the 
pagans  when  he  was  killed ;  and  if  you  believe,  with  a  sincere  heart, 
the  Divine  Goodness  may,  through  the  merit  of  so  great  a  man,  both 
grant  you  a  longer  term  of  life  here,  and  render  you  worthy  of 
admittance  into  eternal  life.  He  answered  immediately  that  he  had 
entire  faith  therein.  Then  I  blessed  some  water  (adds  St.  Willibrord) 
and  put  into  it  a  chip  of  the  aforesaid  oak,  and  gave  it  to  the  sick  man 
to  drink.  He  presently  found  ease,  and,  recovering  of  his  sickness, 
lived  a  long  time  after,  and  being  entirely  converted  to  God  in  heart 
and  actions,  wherever  he  came  he  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  his  merciful 
Creator,  and  the  honour  of  his  faithful  servant."  St.  Willibrord  added, 
that  even  in  his  distant  mission  among,  the  Frisians  miracles  were 
wrought  through  the  relics  of  Oswald.2 

I  have  dwelt  thus  on  the  memory  of  this  holy  prince  on  account 
of  his  being  trained  to  piety  in  the  Irish  schools,  his  zealous 
co-operation  with  St.  Aidan  in  sanctifying  his  people,  and  the  devoted 
affection  which  he  ever  displayed  towards  his  Irish  masters.  He 
bequeathed  a  bright  example  of  Christian  heroism  to  the  the  royal 
families  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms,  and  many  were  those  who 
sought  to  emulate  his  perfect  life.  His  festival  was  kept  throughout 
England  "  with  joyous  and  blessed  gladness"3  on  the  5th  of  August, 
and  his  name  is  entered  in  the  Irish,  Scottish  and  Roman  martyrologies 
on  the  same  day.    A  foreign  historian  of  England  has  well  appreciated 

x  Monialenibert,  iv.  35. 
3  Bede,  iii.  13. 

s  Sarum  Collect,  5th  August. 
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his  true  character  when  he  writes  that  "  as  his  life  was  distinguished 
at  once  by  activity  and  by  a  spirit  of  fervid  Christian  beneficence,  so 
his  Christian  merits  and  his  martyrdom  rendered  him  a  hero  of  the 
Christian  world  ;n  and  we  may  add  with  Montalembert,  that  "  crowned 
by  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  people  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  of  divine  truth,  spending  his  life  for  its  sake  ; 
gentle  and  strong,  serious  and  sincere,  pious  and  intelligent,  humble 
and  bold,  active  and  gracious,  a  soldier  and  a  missionary,  a  king  and 
a  martyr,  slain  in  the  flower  of  his  age  on  the  field  of  battle,  fighting 
for  his  country  and  praying  for  his  subjects.  Where  shall  we  find  in 
all  history  a  hero  more  nearly  approaching  the  ideal,  more  richly 
gifted,  more  worthy  of  eternal  remembrance,  and,  it  must  be  added 
more  completely  forgotten."2 

On  the  death  of  Oswald  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  divided ; 
Oswy,  a  younger  brother  of  Oswald,  was  proclaimed  King  in  Bernicia, 
whilst  Oswin  of  the  race  of  Ella  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Deira.  Aidan's  diocese  now  comprised  two  kingdoms.  Both  princes 
were  Christians,  and  both  were  desirous  to  co-operate  with  the  holy 
Bishop  in  consolidating  the  conversion  of  their  subjects. 

The  victorious  Penda,  not  content  with  the  triumph  over  Oswald, 
resolved  to  add  Bernicia  to  his  Mercian  Kingdom,  and  marched 
straight  to  the  royal  citadel  at  Bamborough.  Baffled  in  his  attempt  to 
storm  the  ramparts  of  that  impregnable  position,  he  pulled  down  the 
wooden  huts  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  piling  an  immense  mass  of 
dry  timber  and  straw  close  to  the  gates  set  it  on  fire,  whilst  a  favourable 
south-west  wind  carried  the  smoke  and  flames  into  the  city.  All  seemed 
lost  for  Oswy,  but  he  found  safety  in  the  prayers  of  Aidan.  The 
Saint  was  at  this  time  in  his  place  of  solitary  retreat  on  the  small  island 
of  Farne,  when  looking  up  he  saw  the  flames  of  fire  and  smoke  rising 
high  above  the  city  which  he  so  loved,  and  raising  his  eyes  and  hands 
towards  heaven  he  cried  out  with  tears  — "  See,  O  Lord,  all  the  evil 
that  Penda  is  doing."  At  the  moment  the  wind  changed,  and  the 
flames  being  driven  back  on  the  assailants  destroying  many  of  them, 
Penda  and  his  forces  speedily  retired,  deeming  it  useless  to  attack  a 
city  which  they  plainly  saw  to  be  divinely  protected.3 

!  Lappenberg,  i.  161. 

2  Montaleuxb,  iv.  33. 

3  Bede,  iii.  16. 
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But  though  Aidan  thus  guarded  Bamborough  by  his  prayers,  his 
esteem  and  affection  were  specially  fixed  on  Oswin  the  King  of  Deira. 
This  prince  presented  to  hi  s  subjects  a  royal  example  of  singular  loveliness . 
Bede  remarks  that  he  was  remarkable  for  his  stature  and  graceful  mien, 
being  at  the  same  time  eminent  for  piety  and  winning  the  love  of  all 
who  approached    him  "by  the  royal  dignity   of  his   mind,  his 
countenance,  his  conduct."    His  gentleness,  his  charity,  his  humility 
were  universally  extolled,  and  the  thanes  of  noblest  birth  deemed  it  a 
privilege  to  serve  his  household     He  venerated  Bishop  Aidan  as  a 
father,  and  religion  nourished  under  his  wise  rule.    One  fact  recorded 
by  Bede  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  charity  of  Aidan  and  the  character 
of  this  noble  prince.     Oswin  had  seen  with  anxiety  that  the  holy 
Bishop  made  his  missionary  circuits  on  foot,  and  knowing  how  severe 
such  journeys  would  be,  especially  amid  the  hilly  districts  and  marshy 
fens  of  Yorkshire,  made  him  a  present  of  one  of  his  best  steeds 
splendily  caparisoned .  Aidan  accepted  the  gift,  but  very  soon  afterwards 
meeting  with  a  poor  man  who  asked  an  alms,  he  dismounted  and  gave 
to  the  poor  man  the  horse  with  all  its  goodly  trappings.     Oswin  was 
told  of  this,  and  the  next  time  that  Aidan  came  to  dine  with  him 
said,  "  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  Bishop,  by  giving  away  the  horse 
that  was  to  be  all  your  own  ?    Had  I  not  many  other  horses  of  less 
value,  or  other  things  that  could  have  been  given  in  alms  ?"  But 
Aidan  replied,  "What  do  you  say,  0  King?    Is  that  son  of  a  mare 
worth  more  in  your  eyes  than  the  son  of  Gk>d  ?"    Oswin  was  silent  for 
a  while,  and  stood  at  the  fire  with  his  thanes  whilst  Aidan  and  his 
companion  cleric  took  their  seats  ;  then  laying  aside  his  sword  he  cast 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Saint,  asking  forgiveness,  and  said  "  Never 
again  will  I  say  a  word  about  this,  nor  shall  I  again  complain  as  to 
what  or  how  much  you  bestow  on  the  sons  of  God  ;"  and  then  reassured 
by  the  kind  words  of  the  Bishop,  he  joyously  seated  himself  at  table. 
Aidan,  however,  was  filled  with  sadness,  and  turning  to  the  Irish 
Priest  who  sat  by  his  side,  said  to  him  in  their  native  tongue,  which 
Oswin  did  not  understand,  "  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  king  will 
not  live  long.     I  never  before  knew  a  king  so  humble.     I  know  that 
he  will  soon  be  hurried  out  of  life,  for  this  people  does  not  deserve  to 
have  such  a  ruler."1    This  little  tale,  writes  Ozanam,  presents  to  us  a 
perfect  picture ;  it  discloses  in  those  barbarous  times  a  sweetness  of 
x  Bede,  iii.  14. 
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sentiment,  a  delicacy  of  conscience,  a  refinement  of  manners,  which 
more  than  knowledge  is  the  sign  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  prophecy  of  Aidan  was  too  soon  to  be  fulfilled.  Occasions  of 
dissension  soon  arose  between  the  Kings  of  Bernicia  and  Deira. 
Oswin,  seeing  himself  unable  to  meet  Oswy  in  the  field,  disbanded  his 
army,  and  resolved  to  reserve  himself  for  better  times.  He  was 
betrayed,  however,  into  the  hands  of  Oswy,  and  was  mercilessly  put 
to  death  on  the  20th  of  August,  651.  This  act  of  cruelty,  for  which 
the  necessity  of  state  policy  could  alone  be  pleaded,  is  the  one  blot 
on  the  career  of  Oswy,  the  one  great  crime  which  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  reign  he  laboured  unceasingly  to  atone  for. 

It  was  within  twelve  days  from  the  murder  of  Oswin  that  St. 
Aidan  went  to  his  reward.  He  was  at  the  time  in  the  royal  residence, 
not  far  from.  Bamborough,  "for  having  a  church  and  cell  there,  he 
was  wont  often  to  go  and  stay  there,  and  to  make  excursions  thence 
to  preach  in  the  country  round  about"1  Being  taken  suddenly  ill, 
his  attendants  set  up  a  tent  for  him  close  to  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  and  there  on  the  31st  of  August,  leaning  on  the  wooden 
buttress  that  propped  up  the  church-wall,  he  breathed  his  soul  to  G-od  2 
"It  was  a  death  which  became  a  soldier  of  the  faith  on  his  own  fit 
field  of  battle."3  The  little  town  of  Bamborough  has  much  to  attract 
tourists  by  the  ruins  of  its  noble  castle,  and  its  associations  with 
Northumbrian  royalty,  but  interesting  above  all  else  to  the  Christian 
traveller  will  be  the  little  church  still  bearing  the  name  of  St  Aidan, 
and  the  spot  on  which  that  great  saint  died.  His  remains  were 
solemnly  borne  to  Lindisfarne,  and  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
brethren  of  the  monastery,  but  when  a  little  later  a  noble  church  was 
erected  on  that  island,  his  relics  were  translated  thither  and  deposited 
at  the  right  of  the  altar. 

The  wooden  prop  upon  which  Aidan  had  rested  in  death  was  long 
held  in  veneration  by  the  faithful.  "  It  happened,  writes  Bede,  that 
Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians,  coming  some  years  later  into  these  parts, 
with  a  hostile  army,  destroyed  all  he  could  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
burned  down  the  village  and  church  above  mentioned,  where  the 
Bishop  died ;  but  it  fell  out  in  a  wonderful  manner  that  the  post  which 

!  Bede,  17. 

2"QuiesEdani  episcopi  Saxonum."  Tighernach. 
3  Montalembert,  iv.  46. 
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he  had  leaned  upon  when  he  died  could  not  be  consumed  by  the  fire, 
which  consumed  all  about  it.  The  church  being  rebuilt,  the  same  post 
was  set  up  on  the  outside,  as  it  had  been  before,  to  strengthen  the 
wall.  It  happened  again,  some  time  after,  that  the  same  village  and 
church  were  burned  down  the  second  time,  and  even  then  the  fire 
could  not  touch  that  post ;  and  when,  in  a  most  miraculous  manner, 
the  fire  broke  through  the  very  holes  in  it,  wherein  it  was  fixed  to  the 
building,  and  destroyed  the  church,  yet  it  could  do  no  injury  to  the 
said  post.  The  church  being,  therefore,  built  there  the  third  time, 
they  did  not,  as  before,  place  that  post  on  the  outside  as  a  support, 
but  within,  as  a  memorial  of  the  miracle  ;  and  the  people  coming  in 
were  wont  to  kneel  there,  and  implore  the  Divine  Mercy.  And  it  is 
well  known  that  since  then  many  have  been  healed  in  that  same  place, 
as  also  that  chips  being  cut  off  from  that  post,  and  put  into  water, 
have  healed  many  from  their  distempers."1 


VIII.  — THE  IMMEDIATE  SUCCESSORS  OP  ST.  AID  AN"  IN  LINDISFARNE. 

St.  Finan,  who  is  honoured  in  the  Irish  Kalendars,  on  the  9th  of 
February  was  chosen  to  succeed  St.  Aidan  in  the  See  of  Lindisfarne. 
He  was  an  Irish  Monk  of  St.  Columba's  monastery  of  Iona,  and  was 
selected  by  that  community2  on  account  of  his  piety  and  his  zeal,  that 
he  might  consolidate  and  complete  the  great  work  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Northumbrian  Kingdom,  so  auspiciously  begun  by  St,  Aidan.  He 
made  it  one  of  his  first  cares  to  erect  in  Lindisfarne  a  new  cathedral, 
in  some  way  worthy  of  his  See  There  were  as  yet,  however,  no  skilled 
masons  to  rival  the  noble  structure  of  Whitherne,  so  he  built  it,  as 
Bede  records,  "  in  the  Irish  fashion,  not  of  stone,  but  entirely  of  hewn 
oak,  with  an  outer  covering  of  reeds." 

Under  the  guidance  of  St.  Finan,  King  Oswy  resolved  to  expiate 
the  crime  of  Oswin's  murder,  and  so  sincere  was  his  repentance,  and 
so  many  were  the  virtues  and  heroic  deeds  which  distinguished  the 
latter  portion  of  his  reign,  so  ardent  and  consistent  was  his  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  in  after  times  the 

1  Bede,  iii. 

2  Bede,  "  a  Scottis  ordinatus  ac  missus."    Ecc.  Hist.  iii.  25. 
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Anglo-Saxon  Church  numbered  him  among  her  saints.  The  remains 
of  the  murdered  Oswin  were  deposited  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  situated  on  a  granite  headland,  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Deira  and  Bernicia.  The  Northumbrians  now 
began  to  venerate  as  a  saint  and  martyr  him  whom  hitherto  they  had 
honoured  as  their  prince,  and  around  his  remains  soon  grew  up  a 
double  monastery,  which — amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries — 
continued  till  the  Eeformation  period  one  of  the  greatest  sanctuaries 
of  England.  The  ruins  of  its  conventual  church,  enclosed  within  the 
fortress  which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne,  still  retain  some  traces 
of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  which  once  characterized  that  sacred 
structure:  "the  seven  great  arcades,  whose  time-worn  relics  rise 
majestically  against  the  sky,  from  the  height  of  their  rock,  produce  a 
vivid  effect  on  the  traveller  who  arrives  by  sea,  and  nobly  announce 
England's  adoration  of  the  ruins  she  has  made."1  Another  great 
monastery  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Oswin  had  perished. 
Eanfleda,  the  wife  of  Oswy,  was  its  founder,  and  its  government  was 
entrusted  to  Trumhere,  himself  indeed  a  scion  of  the  royal  family  of 
Northumbria,  but  trained  for  the  Priesthood,  and  ordained  in  the 
Irish  Church.3  The  purport  of  this  foundation  was  that  prayers  might 
be  offered  there  for  ever  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  repentant 
king,  and  of  his  saintly  victim. 

The  most  remarkable  foundation,  however,  which  marked  the 
Episcopate  of  Finan  was  that  at  Streaneshalch,  better  known  by  its 
Danish  name  of  Whitby.  Oswy  had  secured  his  supreme  dignity  of 
Bretwalda,  and  ensured  the  peace  and  freedom  of  his  kingdom,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  sealed  the  triumph  of  Christianity  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  when  he  achieved  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  fierce 
pagan  Penda,  King  of  Mercia.  In  token  of  gratitude  to  God,  he 
made  to  the  abbess  Hilda  a  gift  of  ten  hides  of  land,  to  establish  a 
monastery.  She  chose  the  precipitous  headland  of  Streaneshalch  (that 
is,  the  bay  of  the  lighthouse),  and  erected  there  the  greatest  of 
England's  convents,  which  whilst  it  guided  the  mariners  on  that 
stormy  sea,  served  also  for  a  thousand  years  as  a  pharos  of  light  and 

1  Montalembert,  iv.,  47. 

2  Bede  "  de  natione  quidem  Anglorum,  sed  edoctue  et  ordinatus  a  Scottis." 
ii.  24. 
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peace  for  the  souls  of  men.  We  will  allow  the  eloquent  Mo ntalembert 
to  describe  this  noble  monastery  of  St.  Hilda:  "Of  all  the  sites  chosen 
by  monastic  architects,  after  that  of  Monte  Casino,  I  know  none 
grander  and  more  picturesque  than  that  of  Whitby.  It  is  even,  in 
certain  aspects,  still  more  imposing  than  the  Benedictine  capital, 
as  being  near  the  sea.  The  Esk,  which  flows  through  a  hilly  country, 
unlike  the  ordinary  levels  of  England,  forms  at  its  mouth  a  circular 
bay,  commanded  on  every  side  by  lofty  cliffs.  On  the  summit  of  one 
of  these  rocks,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  Hilda  placed  her 
monastery,  on  a  platform  of  green  and  short  seaside  turf,  the  sides  of 
which  slope  abruptly  to  the  northern  ocean.  From  this  spot  the  eye 
wanders  now  over  the  uplands,  valleys,  and  vast  heaths  of  this  part  of 
Yorkshire,  now  along  the  rough  precipices  which  line  the  coast,  now 
on  the  wide  horizon  of  the  sea,  whose  foaming  waves  break  against 
the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  great  rocky  wall  which  is  crowned  by 
the  monastery.  The  dull  roar  of  the  tide  accords  with  the  sombre 
tints  of  the  rocks,  which  are  rent  and  hollowed  out  by  its  force ;  for  it 
is  not  here  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  where  the  whiteness  of 
the  cliffs  has  gained  the  name  of  Albion  for  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  The  precipices  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  are,  on  the  contrary, 
as  dark  in  colour  as  they  are  abrupt  and  rugged  in  outline.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  the  Saxon  monastery,  but  more  than  half  of  the  abbey 
church,  restored  by  the  Percies  in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  still 
stands,  and  enables  the  marvelling  spectator  to  form  to  himself  an 
idea  of  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  great  edifice."1  This  monastery 
was  long  famed  for  the  fervour  of  its  inmates,  and  for  its  strict 
religious  observance  ;  and  it  became  a  proverb  among  the  Northum- 
brians that  the  image  of  the  primitive  Church,  wherein  was  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  and  where  all  things  were  common  among  the  Christians, 
was  to  be  seen  realized  at  Whitby. 

It  was  mainly  during  the  episcopate  of  St.  Finan  that  the  light  of 
religion  spread  from  Northumbria  to  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms, 
but  we  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  another  chapter.  The 
Paschal  question,  too,  began  to  be  agitated  with  great  ardour.  The 
practical  inconvenience  of  having,  in  the  same  kingdom,  two  different 
systems  for  the  calculation  of  Easter,  became  sorely  felt  when,  on 
one  occasion,  King  Oswy  and  his  court  were  keeping  the  Easter  feast 

l  Montalembert,  iv.,  62. 
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with  the  Irish  bishop,  whilst  the  Queen  and  her  attendants,  who 
followed  the  continental  computation,  were  still  observing  the  strict 
fast  of  Lent,  and  celebrating  "  their  day  of  Palms."1  There  were  not 
wanting  among  the  Irish  missionaries  some  warm  supporters  of  the 
correct  continental  usage.  One  Irish  priest,  in  particular,  named 
Eonan,  whom  Bede  designates  as  "  a  very  ardent  upholder  of  the  true 
Easter,"  entered  into  the  controversy  with  the  greatest  ardour.  His 
reasoning,  and  the  forcible  language  with  which  he  denounced  the 
Celtic  computation,  led  many  to  renounce  their  traditional  observance, 
but  only  served  to  exasperate  more  and  more  the  Bishop  and  many  of 
the  clergy  whose  desire  it  was  to  walk  according  to  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers.  This  Eonan  is  supposed  by  Mabillon  to  be  the  same 
who  a  few  years  later  appears  as  "  a  pilgrim  of  Irish  birth"2  in  a 
charter  of  foundation  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  Mazeroles, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Vienne,  in  Picardy,  and  of  which  it  is  only 
recorded  that  he  and  his  brother  pilgrims  from  Ireland  were  its  first 
occupants. 

The  Paschal  controversy  was  still  raging  when  St.  Finan  was 
summoned  to  his  reward.  He  died  in  the  year  661,  and  his  hallowed 
remains  were  laid  beside  those  of  his  predecessor,  in  the  church  of 
Lindisfarne.  In  the  Breviary  of  Aberdeen,  he  is  styled  "  a  man  of 
venerable  life,  a  bishop  of  great  sanctity,  an  eloquent  teacher  of 
unbelieving  races,  remarkable  for  his  training  in  virtue  and  his  liberal 
education.  While  he  surpassed  all  his  equals  in  every  manner  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  circumspection  and  prudence,  he  chiefly  devoted 
himself  to  good  works,  and  presented  in  his  life  a  most  apt  example  of 
virtue." 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  See  of  Lindisfarne  by  St.  Colman,  another 
Irishman,  who  had  embraced  the  religious  life  at  Iona.  His  episcopate 
in  England  was  short,  for  we  will  just  now  see  that  in  the  year  664 
he  chose  to  return  to  his  own  country  rather  than  relinquish  the 
Paschal  computation,  which  he  had  received  from  those  who  had  gone 
before  him.  Bede  pays  him  a  just  tribute  of  eulogy  when  he  styles 
him  a  man  of  simple  and  austere  piety,  and  of  an  innate  prudence,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  Oswy. 

!  Bede,  iii.  25. 

2  **  Peregrinus  ex  genere  Scottorum."  Mabillon,  Annal.  ord.  S.  Bened. 
i.,  474.    See  '  Gallia  Christ.'  ii.,  1222. 
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At  this  time  several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility,  and  many  too 
of  the  middle  class,  struck  by  the  wondrous  piety  and  learning  of  the 
Irish  Bishops  and  clergy,  who  had  come  to  preach  to  them  the  truths 
of  eternal  life,  "  forsook  their  native  island,"  and  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
the  better  to  ensure  their  sanctification,  and  to  perfect  themselves  in 
the  salutary  knowledge  of  Divine  faith.    Some  of  these  entered  the 
Irish  monasteries,  and  in  the  austerity  of  their  lives  emulated  the 
heroism  of  their  masters.    Others  went  about  from  school  to  school, 
and  from  cell  to  cell,  enriching  themselves  with  a  precious  store  of 
truth,  wherever  they  found  teachers,  famed  for  their  skill  m  science, 
human  or  divined    From  the  words  of  Venerable  Bede  it  would  appear 
that  these  Anglo-Saxon  youths  went  in  crowds  to  Ireland  thus  to  satiate 
their  thirst  for  sacred  truth,  and  he  adds  :  "  The  Irish  most  willingly 
received  them  all,  and  took  care  to  supply  them  gratuitously  with  daily 
food    as  also  to  furnish  them  with  books  to  read,  and  with  their 
teaching,  without  making  any  charge."    So  many  were  these  foreign 
students  at  the  school  of  Armagh,  that  one  district  of  the  city  was 
known  as  "the  Saxon  quarter"  :  numerous  bands  of  them  were  also 
found  at  Clonard,  Bangor,  Glasnevin,  Lismore,  Mellifont,  Clonmacnoise, 
and  the  other  great  monasteries  and  schools,  and  many  of  them, 
following  the  bright  example  of  their  Irish  companions  and  masters, 
embraced  the  missionary  life,  and  with  Willibrord  and  Ewald,  and 
Wigbert,  laboured  in  Friesland  and  other  nations  of  the  Continent  to 
win  innumerable  souls  to  Christ. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Colman,  the  chief  event  of  his  episcopate  was 
the  famous  conference,  held  at  Whitby,  in  the  year  664,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  uniformity  in  the  Paschal  celebration  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  was,  indeed,  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  it  was  well  it 
should  be  so.  Already  the  continental  computation  had  been  enforced 
by  the  sub-king  of  Bernicia.  The  Queen,  too,  and  her  household,  and 
several  of  the  clergy  had  learned  that  such  was  the  usage  of  Rome  and 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world.  It  was  vain  to  expect  that 
they  would  lav  aside  this  more  perfect  computation  for  the  older,  but 
less  correct  cycle  that  from  time  immemorial  had  been  followed  in  the 
Churches  of  Ireland  and  Wales.  It  was  at  the  request  of  Oswy,  the 
common  benefactor  of  all,  that  the  conference  was  held.  The  place 
chosen  was  the  Abbess  Hilda's  new  monastery  of  Whitby,  "  elevated 
l  Bede,  Ecc  Hist,  iii.,  27. 
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on  that  proud  sea-ward  height  which  is  now  crowned  by  the  ruined 

church  of  a  monastery,  founded  two  centuries  after  her  minster  had 

been  laid  desolate."1    Column,  with  a  few  Irish  priests,  seems  to  have 

stood  alone  in  defending  the  claims  of  the  Celtic  computation,  but  there 

were  present  Bishop  Cedd,  and  the  Abbot  Eata  and  others,  who  had 

studied  at  Lindisfarne  or  Iona,  and  had  hitherto  joyfully  followed  the 

tradition  of  Ireland.    On  the  other  side  the  leading  disputant  was  St. 

Wilfrid,  and  at  his  side  were  two  venerable  Bishops,  Agilbert  and 

Tuda.    It  is  strange  that  all  three  are  representatives  of  Irish  schools. 

Bishop  Tuda  was  himself  an  Irishman,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Bede, 

had  been  consecrated  bishop  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  the  correct 

celebration  of  Easter  had  already  been  adopted,  and  having  lately  come 

into  Northumbria  laboured  assiduously  there  in  preaching  the  Faith, 

and  setting  forth  its  Divine  teachings,  "  both  by  word  and  work."2 

Agilbert  had  been  consecrated  in  France,  but  attracted  to  Ireland  by 

the  fame  of  its  schools,  "  had  lived  a  long  time  there  for  the  sake  of 

studying  the  Scriptures."3     He  had  subsequently  laboured  in  the 

Kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  soon  after  the  Whitby  conference  returned 

to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Paris.    Wilfrid,  too, 

had  begun  his  religious  life  at  Lindisfarne.    He  entered  that  monastery 

in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  for  three  years  was  trained  to  piety  and  to 

sacred  learning  by  its  Irish  monks.    He  learned  there  by  heart  the 

Psalter  in  St.  Jerome's  correct  recension,  and  he  was  loved  by  the  other 

students  as  a  brother,  by  the  seniors  as  a  son.4    With  the  approval  of 

St.  Fin  an  and  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  he  had  quitted  the  monastery 

to  visit  Eome,  to  gain  the  blessing  of  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  and  to 

glean  whatever  might  be  learned  in  the  continental  schools.    He  was 

now  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  had  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 

conference  received  the  Holy  Order  of  Priesthood  from  Bishop  Agilbert. 

King  Oswy  opened  the  proceedings  by  saying  that  as  they  all 

served  the  same  God,  and  hoped  for  the  same  heavenly  rewards,  it 

was  advisable  that  they  should  all  follow  the  same  disciplinary  rules 

and  the  same  observance  of  the  holy  time  of  Easter :  and  then  stated 

the  question  for  discussion  :  Of  the  two  different  traditions  regarding 

the  celebration  of  Easter  which  was  the  more  correct  ?    He  called  on 

Bishop  Colman  first  to  explain  his  ritual  and  to  justify  its  origin. 

i  Bright,  194.  ,  Bede,  iii,  26. 

s  Bede,  iii.  7. 
4  Bede,  v.  19. 
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It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  two  distinct  questions  were 
involved  in  this  Paschal  computation.  First,  what  cycle  of  years  must 
pass  before  the  Paschal  full  moon  will  fall  on  the  same  day.  Second, 
on  what  day  of  the  Paschal  month  should  the  Easter  festival  be  kept : 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  Sunday  immediately  following  the  Paschal  full 
moon  happened  to  be  "  the  fourteenth  moon"  could  the  Easter  feast 
be  celebrated  on  that  day. 

The  Irish  Church  had  received  from  our  Apostle,  St.  Patrick,  the 
cycle  of  eighty -four  years.  It  was  the  cycle  followed  in  Borne  at  the 
time  that  he  was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  to  evangelize  our  people,  but 
during  the  two  centuries  that  had  intervened,  Eome  had  gradually 
perfected  the  Easter  computation,  whilst  Ireland  continued  to  observe 
the  first  cycle  unchanged.  The  first  alteration  in  Eome  was  in  the 
year  444.  The  cycle  of  84  years  would  place  Easter,  in  that  year,  on 
March  26th:  whilst  the  Alexandrian  computation,  which  was  considered 
the  most  accurate  in  the  East,  marked  Easter  day  on  the  23rd  of  April. 
Pope  Leo,  without  fixing  on  any  permanent  change,  wished  the  Eoman 
Church  for  that  year  to  follow  the  Alexandrian  rule.  In  the  year  455, 
he  again  observed  the  Easter  time  in  accordance  with  the  Alexandrian 
computation.  His  successor,  Pope  Hilary,  adopted  the  cycle  of  Yictorius 
of  Aquitaine,  which  continued  in  use  till  a  more  perfect  system  was 
proposed,  in  the  year  527,  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  which  was  completely 
in  accordance  with  the  Alexandrian  calculations,  and  was  finally 
accepted  in  Eome  and  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  Nevertheless, 
the  Victorian  cycle  held  its  ground  for  a  time,  and  continued  to  be 
followed  in  Prance,  even  as  late  as  the  mission  of  St.  Columbanus, 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.1 

The  Celtic  computation  of  Easter  also  included  "  the  fourteenth 
moon,"  when  it  fell  on  Sunday,  within  the  days  on  which  Easter  might 
be  celebrated.  The  Quartodecimans  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Church,  for  they  held  that  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  "  the  fourteenth 
moon"  might  happen  to  fall  it  should  be  observed  as  the  Easter  feast. 
But  the  Irish  and  British  Churches  were  quite  free  from  this  error,  for 
they  never  celebrated  Easter  except  on  Sunday  :  and  in  their  observance 
they  relied  on  the  authority  of  the  illustrious  Bishop,  St.  Anatolius, 
who  was  equally  revered  in  Eome  and  in  Alexandria,  but  whose 

1  Columbanus,  epist.  opp.  S.  G-regorii,  ix.  127. 
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Paschal  canon  had  come  to  the  Irish  and  British  Churches — as,  indeed, 
it  had  been  published  all  through  the  West  in  a  corrupt  form.1 

Having  premised  so  much  for  the  clearer  understanding  of  the 
controversy,  we  may  now  return  to  the  disputants  at  Whitby.  St. 
Coluian  stated  his  case  with  calm  and  tranquil  dignity,  and  scru;mlouslv 
avoided  every  trace  of  exaggeration  :  "  My  usage  is  that  which  was 
followed  by  my  predecessors  :  all  our  Fathers  observed  it ;  they  were 
men  of  God,  and  we  read  that  their  usage  was  derived  from  the 
Apostle  St.  John.  In  reverence  for  these  holy  men,  I  dare  not  change 
it,  and  I  will  not  change  it.  We  hold  it  as  a  venerable  tradition  that 
the  fourteenth  moon,  being  Sunday,  is  to  be  kept  as  Easter  Day.  Let 
the  other  side  state  the  reasons  on  which  they  ground  their  usage." 
Oswy  called  on  Bishop  Agilbert  to  reply,  but  he  requested  that  Wilfrid, 
who  could  explain  the  matter  better  in  the  English  tongue,  might  be 
allowed  to  speak  in  his  stead.  Then  Wilfrid  said  :  "  We  keep  Easter 
as  we  have  seen  it  kept  by  all  Christians  at  Rome,  where  the  blessed 
Apostles,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  lived,  taught,  suffered,  and  are  buried. 
We  have  seen  the  same  rule  observed  throughout  Italy  and  Gaul: 
we  know  that  it  is  so  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Greece,  and  throughout 
Christendom,  in  spite  of  all  difference  of  language  and  of  country.  It 
is  only  these  (i.e.,  Colman  and  his  companions,)  and  their  partners  in 
obstinacy,  the  Picts  and  Britons,  who,  inhabiting  some  parts  only  of 
two  remote  islands,  are  acting  foolishly  in  seeking  to  fight  against  the 
whole  world."2 

Colman  replied:  "It  is  strange  that  you  speak  of  our  acting 
foolishly,  when  we  follow  the  rule  of  the  great  Apostle  who  reclined  on 
the  Lord's  breast."  Wilfrid,  in  his  answer,  argued  that  St.  John  might 
have  found  it  necessary  to  adhere  for  a  time  to  Jewish  observances  : 
but  that  the  true  Christian  celebration  of  Easter,  as  taught  by  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  was  that  which  St.  Peter  preached  in  Eome,  and 
which  the  churches  of  the  whole  world  now  followed.  The  Irish,  he 
added,  did  not  follow  the  old  Asiatic  custom,  which  celebrated  Easter 
on  whatever  day  the  fourteenth  moon  happened  to  fall,  and  hence  they 
agreed  neither  with  Peter  nor  John,  neither  with  the  Jewish  Law  nor 

!  See  this  Canon  of  Anatolius  in  GaUmidi,  Biblioth.  iii.  5-45.  Bucherius 
says  of  it :  "  Paschae  Doniinicam  lun  i  xiv.  nullo  scrupulo.  indieit"  :  and,  as 
published  in  the  West,  it  fully  justified  the  Irish  usage. 

2  "  De  duabus  ultimis  oceani  insulis,  et  his  non  totis."  Bede,  iii.  25. 
Cummian  had  said  the  same.  "  Britonum  Scotorunique  particula,  qui  6unt 
paene  extremi."    Usher,  Sylloge,  pag.  21. 
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with  the  Gospel.  In  this  Wilfrid  was  in  manifest  error,  for  he  supposed 
that  the  Easter  rule  then  adopted  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  was 
the  one  which  from  the  beginning  had  been  followed  in  Eoine,  whereas 
it  had  only  been  introduced  there  about  100  years  before. 

Colmannext  appealed  to  the  Paschal  Canon  of  Anatolius,  according 
to  which  the  Paschal  limits  should  be  "  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth 
moons,"  and  then  he  asked,  "  Are  we  to  be  told  that  our  most  venerable 
father,  Columba,  and  his  successors,  men  beloved  of  God,  have  acted 
contrary  to  what  the  Divine  Word  teaches  ?    Many  of  these  holy  men 
have  given  proof  of  their  sanctity  by  miracles ;  and  as  for  me,  who 
believe  in  that  sanctity,  I  choose  to  follow  their  teaching  and  their 
example."     Wilfrid,  in  his  reply,  entered  into  a  long  statement 
regarding  the  Anatolian  Canon,  proving,  as  the  learned  Petavius 
remarks,  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  true  Canon  of  Anatolius, 
and  assigning  to  that  holy  bishop  opinions  which  he  had  never  dreamt 
of.1    But  then  he  very  sensibly  added  :  "  As  to  your  Father  Columba, 
and  his  disciples,  I  do  not  deny  that  they  were  servants  of  God  and 
beloved  by  Him  :  no  doubt  they  loved  Him  in  their  rustic  simplicity 
with  the  most  pious  intentions.    I  do  not  think  there  was  much  harm 
in  their  observance  of  Easter,  because  no  one  had  told  them  of  more 
perfect  rules.    If  a  Catholic  computation  had  been  presented  to  them, 
I  believe  they  would  have  followed  it,  as  they  followed  the  command- 
ments of  God  which  they  knew.    But  as  for  you,  without  doubt  you  are 
in  fault,  if,  after  having  heard  the  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
of  the  universal  Church,  confirmed  by  the  Holy  Scripture,  you  still 
despise  them.    Even  admitting  the  sanctity  of  your  fathers,  how  can 
you  prefer,  to  the  Church,  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  this  handful  of 
saints  in  one  corner  of  a  remote  island  ?    Your  Columba,  and  I  will 
say  also  our  Columba,  so  far  as  he  was  the  servant  of  Christ,  however 
holy  or  powerful  by  his  virtues  he  may  have  been,  is  he  to  be  placed 
before  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  our  Lord  himself  said: 
Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ;  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

We  must  make  allowance  for  the  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  the 
youthful  Wilfrid,  while  we  recall  the  many  errors  into  which  he  fell 

j  Petavius,  De  Ratione  Temp.  "  opinionem  quam  ne  somniavit  quidem 
unquam." 
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in  this  argumentation.    There  was  no  decree  of  the  Universal  Church 
or  of  the  Apostolic  See  condemning  the  Celtic  usage,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  Sacred  Sripture  that  he  could  legitimately  claim  as 
supporting  one  usage  rather  than  another.    The  Paschal  system,  then 
in  use  in  Eome,  was  a  matter  of  disciplinary  observance,  in  which  the 
Eoman  Church  had  herself  abandoned  her  original  tradition.  The 
successors  of  St.  Peter  had  gradually  perfected  the  manner  of  calculating 
the  Paschal  time,  but  with  wise  and  prudent  moderation  had  allowed 
its  general  acceptance  to  be  the  result  of  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  without 
enforcing  it  by  any  special  decree.    The  last  words  of  Wilfrid,  however, 
were  those  which  came  home  to  the  heart  of  Oswy.    They  set  before 
him  the  majesty  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  the  reverence  which  even  in 
matters  not  essential  should  be  shown  by  the  faithful  to  the  key- 
bearer  of  heavenly  authority.    Addressing  himself  to  Colman  :  "  Is 
it  true,  he  said,  that  these  words  were  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  St. 
Peter  ?"    "  It  is  true,  O  King,"  was  the  answer.    "  Do  you  claim  any 
similar  authority  for  your  Father  Columba  ?"  rejoined  the  King. 
"  No,"  said  the  Bishop.     "  You  are  then  both  agreed  in  this  that  the 
keys  of  heaven  were  given  to  St.  Peter  by  our  Lord,"  added  Oswy. 
41  Yes,  assuredly,"  they  both  replied.    Then  with  a  smile  the  King 
pronounced  his  decision  :  "  I  say  to  you  both  that  this  is  the  doorkeeper 
of  heaven,  whom  I  do  not  choose  to  gainsay,  and  that  I  will  not  oppose 
him,  but  as  far  as  I  know  and  am  able,  I  desire  in  all  things  to  obey 
his  rulings,  lest  when  I  reach  the  doors  of  the  celestial  kingdom,  there 
be  no  one  to  open  them  for  me  if  I  am  the  adversary  of  him  who 
carries  the  keys.    In  all  my  life  I  will  neither  do  nor  approve  anything 
or  any  person  that  may  be  contrary  to  him." 

The  Assembly  applauded  the  King's  decision,  but  Colman  ever 
ready  to  obey  the  monarch  in  temporal  matters,  refused  to  recognize 
his  authority  in  things  spiritual.  To  remove,  however,  all  danger  of 
dissension  he  resigned  his  See  of  Lindisfarne,  and  accompanied  by 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  Celtic  usage,  withdrew  from 
Nortlmmbria  and  repaired  once  more  to  his  loved  parent  monastery 
of  Iona.  Strange  to  say,  some  Protestant  writers  find  in  this  conduct 
of  St.  Colman  a  pretence  for  asserting  that  he  rejected  and  disobeyed 
the  authority  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  But  surely  that  authority 
had  not  been  exercised,  how  then  could  it  be  rejected  or  disobeyed  ? 
Wilfrid,  or  those  who  sided  with  him,  had  not  been  invested  with  any 
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power  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  Oswy  in  his 
decision  only  proclaimed  a  secular  enactment.  Far  more  just  would 
it  be  for  us  to  conclude  that  St.  Colman  and  his  opponents  were  alike 
obedient  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Both  recognized  his  supreme 
authority ;  both  admitted  that  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  were  addressed 
the  words,  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Church and  both  declared  that  to  him  alone  the  keys  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  were  consigned,  and  that  he  was  the  divinely  strengthened 
rock  on  which  the  whole  Church  should  rest.  But  St.  ^  Colman 
considered  that  till  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  exercised  in  this  matter, 
their  supreme  authority,  and  prohibited  the  usage  which  he  defended, 
it  was  his  privilege,  and  it  was  a  duty  to  which  he  would  not  prove 
unfaithful,  to  follow  the  tradition  of  his  fathers. 

Most  of  the  Irish  monks  departed  from  Lindisf arne  with  Colman, 
and  with  them  also  went  some  thirty  Anglo-Saxons  who  had  been 
instructed  in  that  monastery,  and  were  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
affection  with  their  spiritual  father.  One  parting  request  the  holy 
Bishop  made  to  Oswy.  He  feared  lest  the  brethren  who  remained  at 
Lindisfarne  might  be  disturbed  on  his  account,  and  he  asked  that 
Eata,  who  had  been  one  of  Aidan's  first  pupils,  and  was  now  Abbot  of 
Melrose,  would  be  set  over  that  monastery.  To  this  Oswy  readily 
assented,  and  before  the  close  of  a.d.  664,  Colman,  accompanied  by  the 
religious  brethren,  and  bearing  with  him  a  portion  of  the  relics  of  St. 
Aidan,  bade  a  last  farewell  to  Lindisfarne. 

The  venerable  Bede  takes  occasion  from  his  departure  to  review 
the  career  of  Colman  and  his  predecessors,  and  his  words  present  a 
golden  eulogy  of  these  illustrious  Irish  Bishops  :— "  How  great  was 
Colman's  austerity,"  he  writes,  "  how  great  his  continence,  the  place 
which  they  governed  shows  for  himself  and  his  predecessors;  for 
there  were  very  few  houses,  besides  the  Church,  found  at  their 
departure  ;  indeed  no  more  than  were  barely  sufficient  for  their  daily 
residence.  They  had  also  no  money,  but  some  cattle,  for  if  they 
received  any  money  from  rich  persons  they  immediately  gave  it  to  the 
poor,  there  being  no  need  to  gather  money  or  provide  houses  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  great  men  of  the  world,  for  such  never  resorted 
to  the  church  except  to  pray  and  hear  the  Word  of  Cod.  The  King 
himself,  when  opportunity  required,  came  only  with  five  or  six  servants, 
and  having  performed  his  devotions  in  the  church  departed.    But  if 

12 
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they  happened  to  take  a  repast  there  they  were  satisfied  with  only 
the  plain  and  daily  food  of  the  brethren,  and  required  no  more — for 
the  whole  care  of  those  teaehers  was  to  serve  God,  not  the  world,  to 
feed  the  soul,  not  the  flesh.  For  this  reason  the  religious  habit  was 
at  that  time  held  in  great  veneration,  so  that  wheresoever  any  cleric 
or  monk  happened  to  come  he  was  joyfully  received  by  all  persons  as 
God's  servant ;  and  if  they  chanced  to  meet  him,  as  he  was  upon  the 
way,  they  ran  to  him,  and  bowing,  were  glad  to  receive  the  sign  of  the 
cross  from  his  hand,  or  words  of  blessing  from  his  lips.  Great 
attention  was  also  paid  to  their  exhortations,  and  on  Sundays  the 
people  flocked  eagerly  to  the  church  or  the  monasteries,  not  to  feed 
their  bodies,  but  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  if  any  priest  happened 
to  come  into  a  village  the  inhabitants  flocked  together  forthwith  to 
hear  from  him  the  Word  of  Life.  For  the  priests  and  clerics  went 
into  the  villages  on  no  other  account  than  to  preach,  baptize,  visit  the 
sick,  and,  in  few  words,  to  take  care  of  souls ;  and  they  were  so  free 
from  the  curse  of  worldly  avarice  that  none  of  them  received  lands 
and  possessions  for  building  monasteries  unless  they  were  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  temporal  authorities  ;  which  custom  was  for  some  time 
after  observed  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Northumbrians."1  We  could 
not  desire  a  more  authentic  testimony  to  the  disinterestedness  and 
piety,  as  well  as  to  the  devoted  zeal  with  which  the  Irish  Bishops  and 
Priests  had  cultivated  the  spiritual  vineyard  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Northumbria,  building  up,  by  their  labours,  churches  of  fairest 
proportions  and  marvellous  strength,  and  training  a  native  clergy  to 
perpetuate  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  the  salutary  teaching  and 
the  blessings  of  divine  faith.  The  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  Oxford  at  the  present  day  is  not  less  eloquent  than  the  first 
father  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  in  his  praise  of  these  illustrious  Bishops. 
Their  mission  in  Northumbria,  he  writes,  "  brought  religion  straight 
home  to  men's  hearts  by  sheer  power  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  :  it  held 
up  before  them,  in  the  unconscious  goodness  and  nobleness  of  its 
representatives,  the  moral  evidence  for  Christianity.  It  made  them 
feel  what  it  was  to  be  taught  and  cared  for,  in  the  life  spiritual,  by 
pastors  who,  before  all  things,  were  the  disciples  and  ministers  of 
Christ — whose  chief  and  type  was  a  St.  Aidan."    (Page  204.) 

St.  Colman  remained  for  some  time  in  Iona,  resting  there  from 
x  Bede,  iii.  26. 
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his  past  labours  and  enjoying  the  sweets  of  the  observance  of 
the  religious  life.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Island  of  Inisbofin, 
off  the  coast  of  Mayo,  and  erected  a  monastery,  in  which  he 
placed  the  former  community  of  Lindisf arne  ;  but  after  some  time, 
dissensions  arising  between  the  Celtic  brethren  and  the  Saxons,  he 
conducted  the  latter  to  Mayo,  where  he  had  received  a  noble  site  for  a 
monastery  under  the  condition  of  prayers  being  offered  in  it  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  donor.  Around  this  monastery  a  city  sprung 
up,  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  an  important  Episcopal  See  ; 
many  religious  from  England  continued  for  about  a  hundred  years  to 
flock  thither,  and  from  them  it  derived  the  name  by  which  it  long  con- 
tinned  to  be  known  in  the  Irish  schools  of  "  Mayo  of  the  Saxons."  Bede 
tells  us  that  in  his  day  it  was  still  possessed  by  the  English  brethren, 
whom  he  styles  "  a  distinguished  congregation  of  monks,  who  live  by 
their  own  labour  in  great  strictness  and  holiness  under  a  canonical 

rule  and  Abbot."1 

Our  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  year  of  the  foundation 
of  the  monastery  of  Inisbofin.    Usher  and  others  place  it  in  the  year 
664,  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Colman  would  permit 
the  island  community  of  Iona  to  be  for  any  lengthened  period 
burdened  with  the  support  of  the  large  body  of  monks  who  had 
accompanied  him.     Others,  however,  adopt  a  later  date,  relying  on 
the  authority  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  which  mark  under  the  year  667 
<  the  sailing  of  Colman  to  Inisbofin,  and  his  founding  a  church  there  ;' 
and  on  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  which  in  668  have  a  somewhat 
similar  entry  :— "  A.D.  668,  navigatio  Colmanni  Episcopi  cum  reliquns 
sanctorum  ad  insulam  vaccae  ATbae   (Inisbofin)   in  qua  fundavit 
ecclesiam."      Perhaps  these  jarring  opinions  may  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  the  community  proceeded  at  once  to  enter  on  its 
labours  in  the  island  of  Inisbofin,  but  that  it  was  only  in  the  year  667 
or  668,  when  the  church  was  built  and  the  community  consolidated, 
that  St.  Colman  translated  thither  the  precious  relics  of  St.  Aidan 
and  the  other  sacred  treasures  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Lindisfarne. 

At  all  events  this  holy  bishop  was  not  idle  during  his  sojourn  at 
the  parent  monastery  of  Iona,  and  it  was  during  this  interval  that  he 
founded  the  churches  of  Fearn  in  Angus  and  of  Tarbet  in  Easter-Ross, 


!  Bede,  iv.  4. 
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the  former  of  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Aidan,  and  probably  enriched 
by  a  portion  of  that  saint's  relics,  whilst  the  other  in  after  times  bore 
the  name  of  its  founder,  St.  Colman.  St.  Cummian,  who  wrote  the 
first  life  of  St.  Columba,  was  at  this  time  Abbot  of  Iona,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  moved  to  undertake  this  work  by  the  request 
of  St.  Colman,  who  must  not  have  concealed  from  him  what  he  had 
fully  realised  at  the  conference  of  Whitby,  that  very  little  was  known, 
even  by  the  clergy  across  the  borders,  of  the  name,  and  the  sanctity, 
and  the  miracles  of  their  great  founder. 

St.  Colman  governed  the  two  monasteries  of  Mayo  and  Inisbofin 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  latter  monastery,  in  the  year  676, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  on  which  day  his  feast  is  marked  in  our  ancient 
Martyrologies.1  The  ruins  of  his  church  may  still  be  seen  at  Knock- 
townland,  in  the  island  of  Inisbofin. 


IX.  ST.  CXJTHBEET. 

The  influence  of  the  Irish  Church  on  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria 
did  not  cease  with  the  withdrawal  of  St.  Colman  from  the  Episcopate 
of  Lindisfarne.  Another  Irish  Bishop,  whose  name  has  already  been 
before  us,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  was  Tuda.  Trained 
in  the  southern  monasteries  of  Ireland,  he  had  adopted  the  correct 
Easter  computation,  and  it  was  hoped  that  under  his  wise  rule  peace 
and  concord  would  be  soon  re-established,  and  religion  would  continue 
to  prosper  as  hitherto  it  had  prospered  under  his  Celtic  predecessors. 
His  episcopate,  however,  lasted  only  a  few  months,  for  he  was  carried 
off  by  the  plague  before  the  close  of  the  year  664.  Bede  compendiates 
his  history  in  the  few  words :  "  he  was  a  good  and  religious  man,  but 
governed  the  church  only  a  very  short  time."3  The  plague  which  raged 
at  this  time  was  known  as  the  Buidlie  Connaill,  or  the  yellew  pest,  on 
account  of  the  ghastly  yellow  hue  of  those  whom  it  attacked.  It  made 
its  appearance  in  the  South  of  England  in  the  beginning  of  May,  664, 
the  King  of  Kent  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  among 
its  first  victims.    Before  the  close  of  Autumn  it  spread  to  Ireland,  and 

!  His  life  is  given  by  the  Bollandists  in  torn.  iii.  Februarii,  pag.  82. 
2  Bede,  "  perinodico  tempore  ecclesiani  regens."  iii.  26. 
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our  annals  give  a  long  list  of  the  illustrious  princes  and  holy  men 
whom  it  carried  off.1  It  was  whilst  visiting  the  monastery  of  Paegnalech, 
supposed  to  be  Finchale,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Wear,  at  Durham, 
that  Tuda  was  hurried  out  of  this  world,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  church  of  that  monastery,  A  few  years  later  the  Abbot,  Eata, 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  this  See.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Saxons 
whom  St.  Aidan  had  trained  for  the  sanctuary  in  Lindisfarne.  He 
had  subsequently  been  appointed  by  the  same  holy  bishop  to  govern 
the  monastery  of  Mailros,  and  after  the  conference  of  Whitby,  at  St. 
Colman's  request,  he  took  charge  of  the  parent  house  of  Lindisfarne. 
He  faithfully  preser7ed,  and  handed  on  the  traditions  of  Celtic  piety, 
and  had  for  his  successor  in  this  See  St.  Cuthbert,  the  most  illustrious 
and  the  most  beloved  of  the  many  saints  whom  Ireland  has  given  to 
the  English  Church. 

Venerable  Bede  has  given  us  two  lives  of  St.  Cuthbert.  He  had 
gleaned  the  facts  which  he  relates  from  those  whose  privilege  it  was 
to  be  disciples  and  companions  of  the  saint,  and  he  himself  may  be 
considered  a  contemporary,  for  he  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  of 
St.  Cuthbert's  death.  Nevertheless  of  the  early  life  of  Cuthbert,  Bede 
gives  us  no  details.2  He  is  silent  as  to  his  country,  his  parents,  his 
childhood,  and  he  first  introduces  us  to  St.  Cuthbert  when  he  was  in 
his  eighth  year,  and  living  with  a  pious  widow  named  Kenspid,  whom 
he  regarded  with  such  affection  that  he  used  to  call  her  1  mother,'  and 
under  whose  care  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  tending  the  herds  and  flocks 
entrusted  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Leader,  or  along  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Lammermoor  hills. 

Other  authorities,  however,  supply  for  this  deficiency  of  Bede, 
and  it  is  an  immemorial  tradition,  to  which  no  impartial  inquirer  can 
refuse  to  give  his  assent,  that  St.  Cuthbert  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
This  was  the  tradition  of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  where  for  six 

1  The  Ulster  Annals  have  the  entry  "  Innumerabiles  mortui  sunt." 

2  Some  recent  writers  have  thought  that  they  could  find  in  Bede's  Metrical 
Life  of  St.  Cuthbert  a  reference  to  his  birthplace,  when  he  writes  that  Britain 

Temporibus  genuit  fulgur  venerabile  nostris," 

but  the  context  clearly  shows  that  these  words  refer  not  to  Cuthbert  himself,  but 
to  his  holy  rule  of  life.  In  the  same  way  Borne  is  said  in  the  preceding  verses  to 
be  rendered  illustrious  by  the  heroism  of  the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
Constantinople  by  the  eloquence  of  Chrysostom.  All  the  ablest  editors  of  Bede 
and  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians  of  England  admit  that  Bede  is  silent  as 
to  St.  Cuthbert's  birthplace. 
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centuries  his  sacred  shrine  was  the  great  centre  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
faithful  from  all  parts  of  England.  Under  the  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert 
on  the  altar  screen  was  preserved  the  inscription  down  to  the 
Eeformation  period,  "St.  Cuthbert,  Patron  of  the  Church,  City  and 
Liberty  of  Durham,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  of  royal  parentage,  who  was 
led  by  God's  providence  to  England  "l  The  rich  stained-glass  windows 
which  once  adorned  this  Cathedral  recorded  the  whole  series  of  the 
Saint's  life.  They  were  demolished  indeed  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
reign,  the  Protestant  Dean  "  breaking  them  all  to  pieces,  for  he  could 
never  abide  any  ancient  monuments,  acts,  or  deeds  that  gave  any 
light  of,  or  to,  godly  religion ;"  but  the  scenes  which  they  represented 
have  happily  been  registered,  and  first  amongst  them  was  "  the  birth 
of  the  Saint  at  K  ells,"  with  "  the  bright  beams  shining  from  heaven 
upon  the  mother  and  child,  where  he  did  lie  in  the  cradle,  so  that  to 
every  man's  thinking  the  Holy  Ghost  had  overshadowed  him."2 

Such  too  was  the  tradition  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  this  has 
been  attested  to  us  in  a  most  authoritative  way.  In  the  year  1838, 
the  Surtees  Society  for  illustrating  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Durham,  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York,  a  valuable  Tract  on  the  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which 
had  been  compiled  about  the  year  1200,  from  earlier  authentic 
sources.3  This  Tract  of  such  venerable  antiquity  expressly  attests  that 
the  Saint  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  gives  in  detail  the  narrative  of 
his  royal  descent  and  Irish  parentage.  The  writer,  moreover,  assigns 
the  sources  whence  he  had  derived  the  facts  which  he  narrates,  and 
he  appeals  to  Irish  MSS.,  which  had  been  explained  to  him  by  most 
trustworthy  Irish  Priests,  disciples  of  St.  Malachy,  and  to  most  ancient 
Annals  of  Ireland,  '  Hyberniensium  annalibus  vetustissimis.'  He 
further  cites  the  oral  testimony  of  an  Irish  Bishop  named  Eugene, 
a  man  of  high  repute  and  of  holy  life,  with  whom  he  had  often 

x '  Sanctus  Cuthbertus,  patronusecclesiae,  civitatis,  et  libertatis  Dunelmensis, 
natione  Hibernicus,  regiis  parentibus  ortus,  &g."  The  ancient  Rites  of  Durham, 
pag.  112. 

3  Ibid.,  pag.  65.  The  writer  adds  :  "  The  Bishop  baptized  the  child,  and 
did  call  him  Mullocke  in  the  Irish  tongue,  the  which  is  in  English  as  much  as 
to  say  Cuthbert  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  city  that  the  child  St.  Cuthbert  was 
baptized  in  is  called  Hardbrecins  (Ardbraccan)." 

3  It  is  entitled :  "  Libellus  de  nativitate  sancti  Cuthberti,  de  Historiis 
Hybernensium  exceptus  et  translatus."  Publications  of  the  Surtees  Society, 
1838,  pag.  61. 
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conversed1  on  the  matter,  and  who,  being  a  native  of  Meath,  assured 
him  that  the  tradition  relative  to  St.  Cuthbert's  birth  in  Kells  was 
vividly  cherished  in  that  then  flourishing  city.  As  if  all  this  did  not 
suffice,  he  had  further  received  the  written  attestation  of  four  other 
Irish  Bishops  who,  by  the  seal  of  their  authority,  authenticated  this 
tradition  of  our  country,  and  he  gives  the  names  of  these  four  Prelates 
— St.  Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Armagh ;  G-illebert,  Bishop  of  Limerick ; 
Albinus,  Bishop  of  Ferns;  and  Matthew  O'Heney,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel.  Now  these  are  some  of  the  brightest  names  that  adorn  the 
Irish  Church  in  the  12th  century ; 2  and  I  will  add  that,  in  regard 
to  St.  Cuthbert,  the  testimony  of  O'Heney,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
brings  with  it  special  weight.  It  is  not  only  that  whilst  he  held  the 
See  of  Cashel,  he  was  also  the  delegate  or  representative  of  the  Holy 
See  for  all  Ireland,  and  that  in  the  Annals  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  he  is 
styled,  "  the  wisest  and  most  religious  man  of  the  Irish  nation,"  but 
further  it  is  known  that  he  applied  himself  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  study  of  the  History  of  the  Irish  Church,  and,  as  Ware  informs 
us,  he  even  composed  a  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  unfortunately  is 
not  now  known  to  exist. 

In  addition  to  all  this  evidence,  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  Latin 
metrical  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  the  British  Museum,  beginning : 

"  Si  cupis  audire,  Cuthberti  miraque  scire/' 
which  expressly  refers  to  his  Irish  birth: — 

"Regis  erat  natus,  et  Hybernicus  est  generatus. "3 

Fordun  is  further  a  witness  that  such,  too,  was  the  tradition  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  testimonies  of  John  of  Tinmouth  and  Capgrave  and  the 
English  Martyrology  should  suffice  to  prove  that  England  itself  was  not  a 

!  "  Sanctae  opinionis  et  conversationis  virum,  pag.  63.  The  name  of  this 
bishop's  see  is  at  first  very  corruptly  given  Harundinonensis  :  however  at  page 
87  he  is  called  JSpiscopus  Hardmonensis,  which  points  to  Ardraore  in  the  county 
Waterford  as  his  See.  From  Cotton's  "  Fasti/'  pag.  212,  we  learn  that  at  the 
close  of  the  12th  century  a  Bishop  Eugene  held  this  See.  The  Tract  on  the  Life 
of  St.  Cuthbert  adds  that  ihe  holy  patron  who  rests  iu  this  See  was  "  novem 
mortuorum  suscitator  magnificus/'  and  famous  for  miracles  :  this  belongs  to  the 
Life  of  St.  Declan,  the  patron  of  Ardmore.  Bishop  Eugene  further  described 
that  part  of  Ireland  as  "patriae  provinciam  regionibus  caeteris  Hyberniae 
praclariorem  et  praestantiorem  omnibusque  rebus  fertiliorem,"  pag.  73. 

2  The  writer  of  the  Tract  most  justly  adds :  "  quisquis  ipsorum  sanctitatis 
vestigia  noverat,  de  verbis  illorum  et  veritatis  protestatione  dubitare  non 
poterat."    Surtees.  Public,  pag.  78 

3  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  Titus,  a.  ii.,  2,  3. 
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stranger  to  this  tradition,  for  they  are  all  found  to  agree  in  this,  that 
St.  Cuthbert  was  born  in  Ireland.1 

We  may  now  resume  our  narrative  of  the  saint's  life.  He  was 
born  at  Kells,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  about  the  year  630,  and  he  was 
brought  to  Ardbraccan  to  be  regenerated  in  the  waters  of  Baptism. 
"  There  is  a  very  large  city  in  Ireland  (thus  runs  the  narrative  in  the 
Tract,  written  about  the  year  1200),  which  in  the  Irish  tongue  is  called 
Kenanas  (Kells),  and  it  is  situate  in  the  province  of  Meath,  which  is 
most  rich  in  game  and  corn,  in  pasturage  and  woods,  and  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  streams  and  rivers :  the  river  Boyne,  which  flows  through 
it,  is  full  to  overflowing  with  several  varieties  of  fish.  In  this  city, 
which  is  both  rich  and  beautiful,  the  holy  youth  is  stated  to  have  been 
born,  and  the  inhabitants  still  point  out  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
and  it  would  appear  from  the  ruins,  which  still  remain,  that  a  Convent 
of  Nuns  was  erected  there,  and  through  the  memory  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  child  the  spot  is  exceedingly  honoured  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
province."2  In  Baptism  St.  Cuthbert  received  the  name  of  Mo-uallog, 
which  may  be  interpreted  '  my  privileged  one' :  but  in  England  this 
name  was  exchanged  for  the  Saxon  Cudberct  or  Cuthbert,  which  is 
stated  in  one  of  the  ancient  records  to  correspond  in  meaning  with  the 
Irish  name.3  Soon  after  his  birth,  a  brilliant  light  from  heaven 
encompassed  the  house  in  which  he  lay,  and,  beaming  brightly  around 
his  cradle,  foreshadowed  that  he  would  be  a  chosen  instrument  in  the 
designs  of  heaven.  Sabina,  his  mother,  was  of  noble  birth,  but  in  one 
of  those  intestine  wars,  which  so  often  rendered  desolate  the  most 

!  In  Butler's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints'  it  is  said  "  St.  Cuthbert,  according  to  his 
MS.  Life  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  was  born  at  Ceannanes,  or  Kells,  in  Meath. 
By  his  mother,  Saba,  a  princess  who  led  a  holy  life,  he  was  grandson  of 
Murertach,  King  of  Ireland,  a.d  533,"  vol.  xii ,  pag.  339,  ed.  Dublin,  1845. 

2  Surtees,  pag.  72. 

3  Colgan,  having  before  him  only  the  corrupt  text  of  Capgrave,  in  which  the 
Saint  is  called  Nulluhoc,  gave  a  different  interpretation  of  the  name.  However 
in  Cormac's  Glossary  we  find  the  word  TJall  used  for  pride  or  excellence  (Public, 
of  I.A.S.,  1868,  pag\  165)  :  and  JJallach,  which  is  derived  from  it,  is  still  used  as 
a  female  proper  name,  as  we  learn  from  O' Donovan  in  Preface  to  Irish 
Topographical  Poems  (Public,  of  I.A.S.,  1862,  pag.  62.)  The  endearing  Celtic 
epithet  Mo  being  prefixed,  as  is  so  common  in  the  old  Irish  names,  we  have 
Mo-uallog,  or  by  contraction  Muallog,  which  would  mean  '  My  proud  or  privileged 
one/  and  thus  fully  corresponds  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  name,  for  Cudberct,  or 
Cuthbert,  in  Saxon  means  "  one  eminently  skilful"  or  "  illustrious  for  skill."  _  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  perhaps,  St.  Cuthbert's  name  was  confounded  with 
that  of  Columba,  "  who  was  born  at  Kells  in  Meath."  (The  History  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  by  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Eyre,  pag.  4).  However  St.  Columba  was 
not  born  at  Kells,  but  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  similarity  between  the  names  Moualloc  and  Columba. 
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favoured  portions  of  the  kingdom,  most  of  her  family  had  been  slain, 
and  she  herself  had  been  overwhelmed  in  misfortune  and  ruin.  The 
Bishop  of  Kells,  indeed,  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  instructing 
Mo-uallog,  and  so  bright  was  the  intelligence  of  the  child  that  he  soon 
was  able  to  repeat  the  Creed  and  the  Psalms.  But  this  good  bishop 
was  too  soon  summoned  to  his  reward,  and  Cuthbert's  mother,  knowing 
the  danger  to  which  her  son  would  be  now  exposed,  taking  him  with 
her,  entered  a  little  coracle,  and  sailed  for  North  Britain.  They  landed 
at  Portpatrick,  in  the  Rinns  of  Galloway,  and,  finding  there  a  vessel 
about  to  proceed  towards  the  north,  continued  their  journey,  and  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Argyle.  There  they  were  beset  by  robbers,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  rich  ornaments  which  Sabina  wore,  but  they  were 
saved  by  the  prayers  of  Outhbert.  Having  tarried  here  for  a  time, 
they  crossed  the  Scottish  frontier  into  Lothian,  where  the  pious  Oswald 
now  held  sway,  and  where  St.  Aidan  was  so  zealously  tending  the  flock 
of  Christ.  The  Tract  adds  that  in  Lothian  a  church  was  in  after  times 
"erected  in  St.  Cuthbert's  honour,  which  is  to  this  day  called 
Childeschirche,"  in  which  we  find  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  accuracy 
of  its  narrative,  for  such  was  indeed  "  the  old  name  of  the  parish,  now 
called  Channelkirk,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Leader,"1  the 
precise  district  in  which  we  meet  with  Cuthbert,  when  Bede  begins  the 
narrative  of  his  life.  Sabina  here  consigned  the  child  to  the  care  of 
a  virtuous  widow,  who  lived  at  a  village  called  Wrangholm,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leader,2  in  Berwickshire,  and  pursued  her  pilgrimage  to 
Koine,  where  she  lived  for  some  time,  and  was  held  in  great  repute  for 
sanctity,3  and  dying  there  was  honoured  as  a  saint  in  some  of  the 
churches  of  the  Marches,  her  festival  being  kept  on  the  5th  of  November.4 
Among  the  companions  of  his  childhood,  Cuthbert  was  foremost 
!  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  2,  pag.  205. 

2  This  stream  pours  its  waters  from  the  north  into  the  Tweed,  two  miles 
below  Melrose. 

3  We  find  frequent  mention  in  our  Annals  of  pilgrimages  to  the  Continent 
by  Irish  females  of  royal  birth  :  for  instance,  St.  Mingarda,  sister  of  St.  Siadhuil, 
who  is  honoured  in  Lucca,  and  St.  Syra,  sister  of  St.  Fiacre,  and  St.  Osanna, 
who  entered  the  convent  at  Touarre.  Darras,  in  his  "  Histoire  Generale  de 
l'Eglise,"  writes  that  in  the  crypt  of  Touarre  are  preserved  several  monuments 
of  the  merovingian  period,  and  among  them  a  statue  of  "  Sainte  Ozanne,  une 
Irlandaise  de  royale  origine,"  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  under 
the  holy  abbess,  St.  Thelchide,  and  who  "  a  laisse  dans  la  tradition  du  pays  le 
souvenir  toujours  -vivant  de  ses  vertus,"  vol.  16,  pag.  73. 

4  Fitzsimons,  in  Catal.  SS.  Hib.  Fitzsimons,  however,  calls  St.  Sabina  the 
avia,  and  not  the  mother,  of  St.  Cuthbert,  being  led  astray  in  this  by  the 
statement  of  Capgrave. 

13 
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in  every  boyish  game,  as  well  as  in  their  various  exercises  of  agility  and 
strength.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  however,  he  loved  labour,  and 
guarding  the  flocks  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  grew  to  manhood  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Lammermoor.  From  the  whole  narrative  of 
Bede  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  his  foster-mother  ranked 
among  those  rich  vassals  to  whom  the  higher  Saxon  lords  gave  the 
care  of  their  flocks  on  those  extensive  pasturages  which,  under  the 
name  of  folcland,  were  left  to  their  use.  A  somewhat  similar  custom, 
we  are  told,  exists  in  Hungary  at  the  present  day.  Among  our  Celtic 
Saints  the  shepherd's  life  was  often  the  prelude  to  sanctity.  So 
it  was  with  St.  Carthage,  the  younger,  who,  though  of  noble  birth, 
tended  his  father's  flocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Mang,  but  when 
one  day  the  king  of  the  territory  offered  him  the  sword  and  other 
insignia  of  knighthood,  he  replied  that  he  desired  rather  the  monk's 
cowl,  and  the  insignia  of  the  servants  of  God.  So,  too,  with  Cuthbert, 
who,  leading  a  shepherd's  life,  began  to  cherish  a  love  of  solitude, 
whilst  the  spirit  of  prayer  grew  every  day  more  perfect  in  his  heart. 
One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  with  what  fervour  he  prayed  even  at 
this  early  period.  Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  towards 
the  south,  there  was  a  monastery,  known  in  after  times  as  Tiningham. 
Some  of  the  religious  were  engaged  conveying  upon  the  river  a  supply 
of  wood  for  the  monastery,  on  rafts,  but  a  sudden  tempestuous  wind, 
arising  from  the  west,  drove  the  rafts  far  out  to  sea,  and  the  religious 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  The  monks  launched  some  boats  with  the 
view  of  assisting  them,  but  such  was  the  force  of  the  current,  and  the 
power  of  the  winds,  that  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  They  had  then 
recourse  to  prayer,  but  nevertheless  the  storm  continued  to  rage,  and 
now  the  rafts  were  so  far  out  at  sea  that  they  appeared  like  little  birds 
upon  the  waves.  Some  of  the  people,  who  were  gathered  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  began  to  ridicule  the  monks  because  their  prayers 
were  fruitless,  but  Cuthbert,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  checked 
their  reproaches,  saying  it  was  more  meet  that  they  too  should  pray 
for  those  who  were  in  such  peril,  and  then  bowing  down  his  head  to 
the  ground  in  prayer,  the  wind  at  the  moment  changed,  and  soon  the 
rafts,  and  those  that  guided  them,  were  safely  wafted  to  the  beach.1 

One  night  as  Cuthbert  was  tending  his  flocks,  he  saw  a  brilliant 
light  streaming  down  to  the  earth,  and  choirs  of  angels  descending 
from  heaven,  and  after  a  little  while  again  they  ascended,  bearing  with 
x  Bede,  Vit.  Cuthb.,  chap.  3. 
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them  a  soul  of  exceeding  brightness  to  the  heavenly  country.1  Next 
day  he  learned  that  precisely  at  that  moment  Aidan  of  Lmdisfarne 
had  passed  to  his  reward.  Cuthbert  had  often  had  serious  thoughts 
of  embracing  the  religious  life :  this  vision  decided  his  choice,  for  he 
yearned  to  secure  for  himself  the  blessedness  of  such  happy  souls. 
Without  delay  he  set  out  for  the  monastery  of  Mailros,  and  there 
consigning  his  horse  and  spear  to  an  attendant,  entered  the  church 
and  gave  himself  to  Grod. 

This  must  have  been  soon  after  the  death  of  St.  Aidan  in  the  year 
651,  and  since  Cuthbert  is  presented  to  us  by  Bede  as  full  grown  in 
years,  and,  acting  as  his  own  master,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
attained  his  25th  year.2  Boisil  was  at  this  time  prior  of  the  monastery, 
and  seeing  Cuthbert  approach  said  to  those  around  him  :  'Behold  a 
true  servant  of  the  Lord' :  a  prediction  which  was  soon  verified  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  all  the  exercises  of  the 
religious  rule.  For  ten  years  he  thus  pursued  the  peaceful  paths  of 
the  monastic  life,  outstripping  the  most  fervent  of  his  companions  in 
austerities,3  as  well  as  in  prayer,  and  study  and  manual  labour. 

In  the  year  66!,  Eata,  the  holy  Abbot  of  Mailros,  received  a  gift 
of  an  estate  of  thirty  or  forty  hides  of  land  at  Ripon,  and  resolved  at 
once  to  open  a  monastery  there.  Cuthbert  was  one  of  those  chosen  for 
the  new  foundation,  and  the  special  office  of  Provost  of  the  guest 
chamber  was  entrusted  to  him.  In  this  office  he  gave  abundant  proof 
of  how  fully  the  true  charity  of  the  religious  life  had  taken  root  in  his 
soul.  When  travellers  arrived  fatigued  from  their  journey,  and 
famished  or  fainting  with  cold,  he  himself  washed  their  feet,  and 
warmed  them  in  his  bosom,  and  then  hastened  to  prepare  the  food 
which  they  might  require.  Eata,  however,  and  Cuthbert,  and  their 
brother  religious,  were  soon  obliged  to  retire  from  Eipon,  for,  even 
before  the  conference  of  Whitby,  the  sub-King  of  Deira,  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  this  foundation,  insisted  on  their  laying  aside  the 

,  For  the  details  of  St.  Cuthbert' s  Life,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to ''The 
History  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  a  most  interesting  work,  published  m  1849  by  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 

9  Bede  nowhere  assigns  the  precise  age  of  St.  Cuthbert.  In  his  Eccle- 
siastical History,  however,  he  says  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  attained 
<<  senilam  aetatem"  (iv.  27).  This  would  scarcely  be  true  unless  he  were  sixty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  m  687.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  been  in  his  25th  year  at  least  when  helentered  Mailros.  # 

3  It  is  particularly  recorded  of  Cuthbert  that  he  abstained  from  wine  and 
eveiy  other  intoxicating  drink. 
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Celtic  observances,  to  which  they  clung  with  fond  affection.  With  this 
royal  injunction  they  refused  to  comply,  and  hence  all  returned  to 
Mailros.  And  now  began  the  missionary  life  of  Cuthbert,  which  was 
to  produce  such  abundant  fruit,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  applied 
himself  to  the  heroic  practice  of  penitential  austerities,  which  excited 
the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  holiest  men  of  his  age.  "  Not  a 
village  was  so  distant,  not  a  mountain-side  so  steep,  not  a  cottage  so 
poor  that  it  escaped  his  zeal.  He  sometimes  passed  weeks  and  even 
months  out  of  his  monastery,  preaching  to  and  confessing  the  rustic 
population  of  these  mountains.  The  roads  were  very  bad,  or  rather 
there  were  no  roads  ;  only  now  and  then  was  it  possible  to  travel  on 
horseback;  sometimes  when  his  course  lay  along  the  coast  of  the 
districts  inhabited  by  the  Picts,  he  would  take  the  help  of  a  boat. 
But  generally  it  was  on  foot  that  he  had  to  penetrate  into  the  glens 
and  distant  vallies,  crossing  the  heaths  and  vast  table-lands  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited,  where  a  few  shepherds'  huts,  like  that  in  which  he 
himself  had  passed  his  childhood,  and  which  were  in  winter  abandoned 
even  by  the  rude  inhabitants,  were  thinly  scattered.  But  neither  the 
intemperance  of  the  seasons,  nor  hunger,  nor  thirst,  arrested  the  young 
and  valiant  missionary  in  his  apostolic  travels  to  seek  the  scattered 
population,  half  Celts  and  half  Anglo-Saxons,  who,  though  already 
Christian  in  name  and  by  baptism,  yet  retained  an  obstinate  attachment 
to  many  of  their  former  superstitions."1 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  St.  Cuthbert  lived  for  a  while 
as  a  solitary  near  the  village  of  Dull,  in  Atholl.  About  a  mile  from 
the  village  there  was  in  the  woods  a  high  and  steep  mountain,  now 
called  the  Rock  of  Woem,  on  the  summit  of  which  he  erected  a  little  cell. 
Here  at  his  prayer  a  spring  of  pure  water  gushed  forth  from  the  hard 
rock,  and  here  too  he  erected  a  large  stone  cross,  and  close  to  it  an  oratory 
of  wood.  The  cliff  of  Weem  still  rises  to  a  height  of  about  six  hundred 
feet,  and  in  many  places  it  is  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  perpendicular. 
At  its  foot  is  the  Church  of  Weem,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  rock 
there  is  a  spring  of  water  now  called  St.  Dabi's  Well,*  for  he  too  came 
in  after  times  to  live  here,  and  to  him  is  dedicated  a  little  oratory 
which  stands  on  a  shelf  of  the  rock,  now  called  Craig-na -Chapel.  St. 
Adamnan  founded  a  monastery  here  soon  after  the  death  of  St. 

!  Montalembert  *  Monks  of  the  West/  iv.,  384. 
2  See  for  this  Saint  part  3rd,  page  380. 
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Cuthbert,  and  thus  these  three  illustrious  Irish  Saints  combined  to 
sanctify  this  chosen  spot  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  first  founda- 
tions of  what  in  after  times  was  to  become  the  great  University  of  St. 
Andrews.1  In  the  eleventh  century  the  comharb,  or  lay  abbot  of  this 
monastery,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Stuarts. 

Bede  gives  us  many  instances  of  the  great  austerities  of  St. 
Cuthbert  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  he  more  than  once  refers  to  his 
habit,  so  peculiar  to  our  early  Celtic  Saints,  of  plunging  into  the  running 
stream  or  into  the  waves,  and  remaining  there  whilst  reciting  the 
Psalter.     On  one  occasion  he  was  so  fatigued  by  this  penitential 

exercise  that  when  he  left  the  water  he  fell  exhausted  and  benumbed 
t 

upon  the  sea  shore,  and  the  tradition  still  lingers  among  the  peasants 
of  Northumberland,  and  of  the  Scottish  borders,  that  two  otters  came 
to  lick  his  frozen  feet,  and  to  hug  them  until  life  and  warmth  were 
restored. 

About  this  time  England,  as  well  as  Ireland  was  visited  by  that 
terribe  scourge  known  as  the  Buidhe  Conaill,  or  the  Yellow  Pest,  which 
carried  off  several  of  our  greatest  Saints.  Boisil,  the  prior  of  Mailros, 
was  one  of  those  attacked  by  it.  Summoning  Cuthbert  to  his  bedside 
he  said,  "  I  have  but  seven  days  to  live,"  and  then  he  told  him  to  take 
and  read  for  their  mutual  instruction  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John, 
which  was  in  seven  quaternios,  that  thus  reading  and  commenting  on 
one  each  day  they  would  have  it  ended  before  his  death.2  Six  hundred 
years  afterwards  that  copy  of  the  sacred  text  was  still  laid  on  the  altar 
in  Durham  on  our  Saint's  festival,  and  was  kissed  with  devotion  by 
pious  pilgrims  through  reverence  for  the  holy  prior  and  for  St. 
Cuthbert.  Cuthbert  was  himself  attacked  by  the  plague,  but  the 
4  monks  prayed  earnestly  for  his  recovery.  When  it  was  told  him  that 
the  community  had  spent  the  night  in  prayer  for  him,  he  cried  out, 
"  What  am  I  doing  in  bed  ?  It  is  impossible  that  God  should  shut 
his  ears  to  such  prayers ;  give  me  my  staff  and  sandals,"  and  he  at 
once  arose. 

Cuthbert  was  appointed  Prior  in  room  of  Boisil,  and  during  the 
several  years  that  he  held  this  office  at  Melrose,  or  at  Lindisfarne, 
"  he  performed  its  functions  with  so  much  spiritual  zeal,  as  became  a 
Saint,  that  he  gave  to  the  whole  community  not  only  the  counsels,  but 

x  Montalemhert  calls  it  the  "  cradle  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,"  iv. 
page  385. 

2  Bede,  Vit.  Cuthb.  8. 

i;  % 
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also  the  example,  of  a  monastic  life."1  It  is  particularly  recorded  how 
his  charity  to  the  poor  and  to  the  pilgrims  merited  for  him  the  privilege 
of  ministering  to  an  angel,  who  presented  himself  under  the  disguise 
of  a  stranger,  and  who,  on  taking  his  departure,  left  for  Cuthbert 
three  loaves  of  surpassing  beauty,  "  such  as  this  world  cannot  produce," 
writes  Bede,  "  excelling  the  lilies  in  whiteness,  the  roses  in  perfume, 
and  the  honey  in  sweetness."  At  the  same  time  Cuthbert  displayed 
the  zeal  of  an  apostle  in  breaking  the  Bread  of  Life  to  the  faithful  of 
the  surrounding  territory,  and  ministering  to  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  wants.  The  details  which  have  been  preserved  by  Bede 
show  that  his  labours  extended  over  all  the  hilly  district  between  the 
two  seas,  from  the  Solway  to  the  Forth.  Visiting  these  remote  districts 
"  he  often  did  not  return  to  his  monastery  for  an  entire  week,  sometimes 
for  two  or  three,  yea,  occasionally  for  even  an  entire  month,  remaining 
all  the  time  in  the  mountains,  and  calling  back  to  heavenly  concerns 
these  rustic  people  by  the  word  of  his  preaching  as  well  as  by  his 
example  of  virtue."3  How  different  is  the  aspect  of  that  district 
now-a-days  from  what  it  presented  to  St.  Cuthbert:  "To-day  the 
land  is  a  land  of  poetry  and  romance.  Cheviot  and  Lammermoor, 
Ettrick  and  Teviotdale,  Yarrow  and  Annan-water,  are  musical  with 
old  ballads  and  border  minstrelsy.  Agriculture  has  chosen  its  valleys 
for  her  favourite  seat,  and  drainage  and  steam-power  have  turned 
sedgy  marshes  into  farm  and  meadow.  But  to  see  the  lowlands  as 
they  were  in  Cuthbert' s  day  we  must  sweep  away  meadows  and  farm 
again,  and  replace  them  by  vast  solitudes,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
clusters  of  wooden  hovels,  and  covered  by  boggy  tracts,  over  which 
travellers  rode  spear  in  hand  and  eye  kept  cautiously  about  them."3 
On  one  occasion  Cuthbert,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  brethren 
proceeded  by  sea  to  visit  the  Picts,  who  were  called  Niduari.  Their 
boat  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  but  no  sooner  had  they  landed  than  a 
tempest  arose  which  detained  them  for  several  days  exposed  to  hunger 
and  cold.  They  took  refuge  under  a  cliff,  where  Cuthbert  was  wont 
to  pass  the  night  in  prayer,  and  there,  at  the  prayers  of  the  Saint,  food 
was  miraculously  supplied  to  them,  till  the  tempest  ceased,  and  they 
returned  home  with  favourable  wind  and  tranquil  sea. 

!  Bede,  Vita  S.  Cuth.  9. 

2  Bede,  Ibid.  "  In  viculis  qui  in  arduis  asperisque  montibus."  Hist.  Eocl 
iv.  27. 

3  Green,  English  People,  i.  53. 
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When  in  664,  after  the  conference  at  Whitby,  St.  Colman  and 
several  of  the  brethren,  unwilling  to  lay  aside  the  usages  of  their 
fathers,  were  compelled  to  depart  from  Lindisfarne  to  seek  another 
home  where  they  might  serve  Grod  in  peace,  that  monastery,  at  St. 
Colman's  request,  was  given  in  charge  to  the  community  of  Melrose. 
Eata  ruled  both  monasteries  as  Abbot,  and  Cuthbert  was  by  him 
transferred  to  Lindisfarne,  "  there  to  teach  the  rules  of  monastic  per- 
fection with  the  authority  of  a  superior."1  For  twelve  years  St. 
Cuthbert  with  untiring  energy,  devoted  himself  to  this  religious  work. 
He  composed  a  rule  for  the  brethren,  which  centuries  later  still  held 
its  place,  and  was  observed  together  with  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  he 
was  wont  to  blend  severity  towards  sin  with  infinite  tenderness  towards 
the  sinner;  and  nothing  could  disturb  his  meekness,  which  often 
triumphed  when  every  argument  had  proved  of  no  avail.  One  of 
his  monastic  regulations  is  specially  recorded.  He  imposed  on  the 
brethren  of  Lindisfarne,  the  obligation  of  wearing  the  habit  in  undyed 
wool,  as  was  usual  in  the  Irish  monasteries.  Crowds  flocked  to  his 
island  monastery  to  listen  to  his  counsels  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  to 
receive  the  sacraments  at  his  hands.  "  So  great  was  his  skill  in 
speaking,"  as  Bede  attests,  "  so  intense  his  eagerness  to  make  his 
persuasions  successful,  such  a  glow  lighted  up  his  angelic  face,2  that 
no  one  of  those  present  dared  to  hide  from  Cuthbert  the  secrets  of  his 
heart,  all  fully  made  known  in  confession  what  they  had  done,  for  in 
truth  they  supposed  that  he  was  already  aware  of  these  very  deeds  of 
theirs  ;  and  after  confession  they,  at  his  bidding,  repaired  by  worthy 
fruits  of  repentance  the  sins  they  had  committed.  .  .  .  He  knew 
how  to  refresh  the  mourner  with  pious  exhortation,  to  remind  those 
that  were  in  tribulation  of  the  joys  of  heavenly  life,  and  to  show  that 
both  the  smiles  and  the  frowns  of  this  world  are  equally  transient."3 
When  he  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  "  it  was  rather  his  heart  than  his 
voice"  that  was  uplifted  at  the  Sursum  Corda ;  and  he  could  never 
celebrate  Mass  without  shedding  abundant  tears.  He  sought  in  every 
way  possible  to  shun  the  respect  and  the  applause  of  those  who 
crowded  to  Lindisfarne,  and  to  the  brethren  he  used  to  say  "  were  it 
possible  that  I  could  hide  myself  in  ever  so  narrow  a  cell,  upon  a  cliff 

1  Bede,  Vita,  16. 

$Bede,  "  Tale  vultus  angelici  lumen."     The  anonymous  Life  repeats  the 
same,  "  erat  aspectu  angelicus." 
3  Bede,  Vita,  22. 
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where  the  waves  of  the  swelling  ocean  should  gird  me  round  on  every 
side,  and  shut  me  out  from  the  sight,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  all 
men,  not  even  there  should  I  think  myself  free  from  the  snares  of  this 
deceitful  world."1 

Cuthbert  allowed  nothing  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  confidence 
in  God.  One  day  he  wandered  far  from  the  monastery  with  a 
youthful  companion.  Night  was  approaching,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  eat.  "  Where  shall  we  lodge,"  asked  his  companion,  "  where  shall 
we  find  food?"  "  Learn,  my  son,  replied  Cuthbert,  to  have  faith  and 
hope  always  in  God.  No  one  who  serves  Him  faithfully  shall  ever 
perish  for  want  of  food."  As  he  spoke  an  eagle,  which  hovered 
overhead,  laid  a  fish  at  a  short  distance  from  them  on  the  bank,  which 
the  prior  told  his  companion  to  cut  in  two.  One  half  they  kept  and 
made  a  meal  of  at  a  village  which  they  soon  after  reached  ;  the  other 
half  the  Saint  bade  his  companion  to  put  back  upon  the  bank  that  the 
eagle  might  have  some  return  for  its  service  to  them.  Another  time 
when  he  was  with  the  brethren  in  an  open  boat,  a  blinding  storm  came 
on  which  drove  them  on  the  coast  of  Fife.  Some  whispered  in  alarm 
4  the  road  is  closed  by  the  snow  along  the  shore others  said  '  our 
way  by  sea  is  barred  by  the  storm  ;'  '  the  way  to  heaven  is  not  closed,' 
was  the  calm  reply  of  Cuthbert.  He  used  to  say  to  the  religious  that 
with  the  assistance  of  God  they  should  despise  their  spiritual  enemies, 
whose  snares  were  only  as  the  threads  of  a  spider's  web  ;  and  he  would 
add, «"  How  often  have  they  sent  me  headlong  from  the  lofty  cliffs  ? 
How  often  have  they  thrown  stones  at  me,  as  if  to  slay  me  ?  How 
often  have  they  raised  up  fantastic  temptations  of  one  kind  or  another 
to  frighten  me,  and  attempted  to  drive  me  from  this  place  of  contest  ? 
Yet,  nevertheless,  they  have  never  been  able  to  inflict  any  injury  upon 
my  body,  nor  to  touch  my  mind  with  fear."2 

The  soul  of  Cuthbert,  however,  was  not  yet  content ;  he  yearned 
for  still  higher  perfection,  and  he  resolved  to  enter  on  more  rugged 
paths  of  penance  and  self-denial.  He  first  chose  for  himself  a  solitary 
cell  on  a  detached  portion  of  the  basaltic  line  of  rock,  which  runs  in 
front  of  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne,  and  becomes  aD 
islet  at  high-water,  while  at  low-water  it  is  accessible  by  a  ridge  of 
stone  covered  with  seaweed.    It  still  bears  St.  Cuthbert's  name,  and 

j  Bade,  Vita,  8. 
2  JBede,  Vita  22. 
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in  olden  times  there  was  a  small  chapel  there,  dedicated  to  him,  which 
was  called  '  the  chapel  of  St.  Cuthbert  on  the  sea.'1  He  soon  resolved, 
however,  to  select  a  spot  of  greater  solitude.  A  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  Lindisfarne,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  mainland,  there  is  a 
group  of  seven  small  and  desert  islands,  called  the  Fame  Islands  He 
proceeded  to  the  central  island  of  this  group,  where  none  before,  save 
St.  Aidan,  had  ever  dwelt.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  haunt  of  demons, 
but  Cuthbert  took  possession  of  it  as  a  soldier  of  Christ,  victorious 
over  the  evil  one.  Here,  with  the  deep  sea  rolling  at  his  feet,  he 
constructed  an  anchorite  enclosure,  of  which  Bede  gives  a  minute 
description.  It  was  nearly  circular,  and  it  measured  from  wall  to  wall 
about  four  or  five  perches.  The  wall  itself  externally  was  higher  than 
the  stature  of  a  man,  but  inwardly  it  was  much  higher,  the  living  rock 
being  scooped  out  by  the  saint  so  that  he  could  see  nothing  from  his 
mansion  but  heaven,  that  thus  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  might  be 
turned  to  heavenly  desires.  The  wall  was  constructed,  not  of  hewn 
stone,  nor  of  brick  and  mortar,  but  of  turf  and  unwrought  stones. 
Within  this  wall  there  were  only  two  compartments— an  oratory  and  a 
cell.  At  the  landing-place  of  the  island,  however,  there  was  a  large 
house  for  the  convenience  of  the  brethren  or  strangers  who  might  come 
to  visit  him,  and  close  to  it  there  was  a  fountain  of  fresh  water.  Here 
St.  Cuthbert  lived  for  eight  years,  subsisting  on  the  wild  roots  that 
grew  upon  the  island,  and  on  the  produce  of  a  little  field  of  barley, 
sown  and  cultivated  by  his  own  hands,  but  so  insufiicient  was  this  supply 
of  food  that  the  tradition  grew  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  that 
he  was  fed  by  angels  with  heavenly  bread.  The  life  of  Cuthbert  was 
not  less  productive  of  spiritual  fruit  in  this  solitary  island  than  when 
he  had  been  engaged  in  missionary  toil.  From  all  parts  of  England 
pilgrims  came  to  the  servant  of  G-od  to  seek  light  in  their  doubts, 
guidance  in  their  difficulties,  comfort  in  their  sorrows.  On  the  greater 
feasts  the  religious  from  Lindisfarne  paid  him  a  short  visit.  Even 
then,  however,  he  used  to  interrupt  the  conversation  from  time  to  time 
to  remind  them  of  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  and  prayer :  and,  as 
Bede  relates,  the  monks  used  playfully  to  answer  him  :  1  Nothing  is 
more  true ;  but  we  have  so  many  days  of  vigil  and  of  fasts  and  prayers, 
let  us  at  least  to-day  rejoice  in  the  Lord.'  The  legends  of  Northumbria 
linger  lovingly  upon  this  period  of  the  saint's  life.  From  him  they 
x  Baine,  North  Durham,  p.  145. 
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name  the  little  shells,  which  are  only  found  on  their  coast,  "  St 
Cuthbert's  Beads,"  for  with  them,  as  the  tradition  runs,  he  numbered 
his  prayers.  From  him,  too,  the  sea  fowl,  which  are  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  British  isles,  are  known  as  "  St.  Cuthbert's  Birds" : 
they  are  most  gentle,  allowing  themselves  to  be  stroked  and  caressed, 
and  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  they  derived  their  gentleness  from 
being  the  companions  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  his  solitude. 

These  years  of  the  saint's  penitential  austerities,  on  his  solitary 
island,  were  to  him  the  sweetest  of  his  life,  and,  whilst  he  emulated 
on  earth  the  perfection  and  the  heroism  of  the  heavenly  citizens,  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  Paradise.  They  were  years, 
however,  of  storm  and  of  strife  throughout  Northumbria.  Wilfrid  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  from  his  see,  the  faithful  were  torn  by  dissensions, 
and  factions  were  multiplied.  Lindisfarne,  indeed,  and  its  immediate 
district,  continued  to  enjoy  comparative  peace,  for  it  had  been  now 
erected  into  a  separate  see,  and  was  governed  by  Eata  as  Bishop.  At 
length,  in  683,  a  great  synod  was  held  at  Twjford,  on  the  Alne,  in 
the  presence  of  King  Egfrid,  and  presided  over  by  Theodore,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  They  were  unanimous  in  the  resolution  that 
Cuthbert  should  be  raised  to  the  Episcopal  dignity.  From  the  synod 
the  king,  with  several  of  his  magnates,  and  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
brethren  from  Lindisfarne,  proceeded  to  the  saint's  island-hermitage, 
and  there  on  bended  knees  prayed  him  not  to  refuse  the  profferred 
dignity.  Cuthbert  yielded  only  after  a  long  resistance,  and  weeping 
when  he  did  so.  He  wished,  however,  that  his  consecration  should  be 
delayed  six  months,  all  which  time  he  passed  in  his  dear  solitude,  till 
the  Easter  of  684,  when  he  was  consecrated  in  York  by  Archbishop 
Theodore  and  seven  Bishops,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  all  the 
magnates  of  the  kingdom  The  see  of  Hexham  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  this  he  at  once  exchanged  with  Eata  for  Lindisfarne,  and  thus 
he  returned  once  more  to  administer  as  Bishop  that  cherished  territory 
of  St.  Aidan,  where  he  had  already  in  past  years  so  long  laboured. 
By  the  donation  of  the  king,  Cuthbert  received  at  his  consecration, 
with  other  gifts,  the  district  of  Cartmell,  "  with  all  the  Britons  who 
dwelt  on  it,"  and  it  was  decreed  that  his  jurisdiction  would  extend  to 
Carlisle  and  all  the  surrounding  monasteries.  Two  months  later  the 
Saint  made  a  journey  to  Carlisle.  On  Saturday,  the  20th  of  May,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  old  Roman  city,  now  an  Anglo-Saxon  stronghold, 
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went  out  in  procession  to  welcome  their  saintly  bishop.  They  led  him 
to  their  walls,  shining  bright  on  that  sunny  day,  and  thence  they 
conducted  him  to  the  city  fountain,  4  the  wondrous  work  of  Eoman 
hands,'  when  on  a  sudden  Cuthbert,  leaning  on  his  pastoral  staff, 
seemed  to  be  overcome  with  the  strongest  emotion.  Then  after 
a  while,  lifting  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  "  even 
now  the  contest  is  decided."  Interrogated  by  a  priest,  who  stood 
beside  him,  he  made  some  evasive  answer :  Two  days  later  the 
mystery  was  explained  to  them,  for  there  arrived  a  man  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Scottish  borders,  and  brought  tidings  which  over- 
whelmed them  with  anguish.  Egfrid  and  his  army,  invading  the 
territory  of  the  Picts,  had  crossed  the  Firth,  and  penetrated  beyond 
the  Tay,  and  destroyed  two  forts,  the  native  forces,  by  feigned  retreats, 
luring  them  into  a  defile  at  Dunnichen,  near  Forfar.  There  the  king 
had  fallen,  with  nearly  all  his  men,  on  the  very  day  and  at  the  very 
hour  when  Cuthbert  was  standing  by  the  Carlise  fountain,  like  one 
who  saw  what  he  durst  not  reveal.1  This  defeat  of  Egfrid  was  most 
disastrous  to  Northumbria :  "the  hope  and  force  of  the  Anglian 
Kingdom,  thus  Bede  writes,  began  to  retreat  like  an  ebbing  tide."2 
St.  Cuthbert  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  dissuade  Egfrid  from 
this  fatal  expedition,  and  now  he  sought  by  his  prudent  counsel  to 
repair  as  far  as  possible  the  ruin  that  had  fallen  on  the  kingdom. 
Aldf rid  who  was  in  Ireland,  and  was  famed  for  his  wisdom  and  valour, 
though  by  his  birth  not  entitled  to  the  throne,  was  summoned  home 
and  invested  with  the  royal  dignity.  His  rule  proved  a  blessing  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  his  grateful  subjects  decreed  to  him  the  title 
of  Aldfrid  the  Wise. 

St.  Cuthbert  as  Bishop,  pursued  the  same  life  which  he  had  led 
in  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne  and  at  Mailros,  displaying  the  same 
lowliness  of  heart,  the  same  fervour  of  piety,  the  same  ardour  of 
charity.  Each  time  he  offered  the  holy  sacrifice  he  melted  into  tears  ; 
in  the  words  of  Bede,  "  The  grace  of  compunction  kept  his  mind  fixed 
on  things  heavenly,  and  above  all,  there  glowed  within  him  the  fire  of 
divine  love."3  He  was  at  the  same  time  most  active  in  every  work  of 
charity,  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  and  clothes  to  those  who  were 


j  Bright,  pag.  335. 

2  Bede,  iv.,  26. 

3  Bede,  Ecc,  Hist.  iv.  28. 
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exposed  to  the  cold,  ransoming  captives,  protecting  the  widows  and 
orphans,  rescuing  the  poor  from  the  oppressor.  In  his  sermons  he  had 
in  this  an  advantage  over  the  other  Celtic  Bishops  of  Lindisfarne, 
that  having  grown  up  among  the  peasants  on  the  banks  of  the  Leader, 
he  could  use  their  homely  language  and  speak  as  his  own  their  native 
tongue.  His  infirmities  did  not  deter  him  from  visiting  the  most 
distant  parts  of  his  diocese,  penetrating,  as  of  old,  into  the  poorest 
hamlets  and  the  remotest  villages.  On  one  occasion  he  had  arranged 
to  hold  a  Confirmation  in  a  remote  district,  and  in  default  of  a  church 
the  people  spread  tents  near  a  woodland  spot,  and  cut  down  boughs  of 
trees  to  afford  some  shelter.  For  two  days  he  ministered  without  ceasing 
to  the  piety  of  these  devoted  people.  Before  his  departure  a  poor 
woman  brought  her  son,  wasted  with  fever,  and  set  him  on  a  rude 
pallet  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  and  asked  the  Bishop  to  bestow  his 
blessing  upon  him.  Cuthbert  bade  the  boy  be  brought  near,  and 
having  prayed  over  him,  blessed  him,  whereupon  the  boy  rose  up 
restored  to  health,  and  being  refreshed  with  food,  gave  thanks  to  God, 
and  returned  in  joy  to  his  home.  During  the  same  episcopal  tour, 
having  laboured  for  some  time  in  a  certain  village,  he  enquired  if 
there  were  other  sick  that  required  his  ministrations.  One  woman 
presented  herself,  who  a  little  before  had  lost  one  son  by  the  pestilence, 
and  now  she  held  his  sick  brother  in  her  arms,  whilst  the  tears,  which 
furrowed  her  cheeks,  gave  proof  of  her  affliction.  Cuthbert  went  up 
to  her  and  kissed  the  child,  and  comforted  the  mother  saying,  1  Fear 
not,  your  child  shall  live,  neither  shall  any  other  of  your  household 
die  of  this  plague.'  And  his  words  came  true,  and  both  mother  and 
son  lived  long  afterwards  to  attest  his  words. 

Several  of  his  other  miracles  are  recorded  by  venerable  Bede.  One 
of  the  ealdormen  of  King  Egfrid  came  in  haste  to  Lindisfarne, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  his  wife,  a  woman  most  pious  and  charitable, 
being  seized  by  a  demon.  He  feared  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
attack,  he  merely  said  that  she  was  approaching  death,  and  he  begged 
that  a  priest  might  visit  her,  and  that  when  she  died  he  might  bury 
her  in  the  holy  isle.  Cuthbert  heard  his  story,  and  said  to  him,  '  This 
is  my  business,  I  myself  will  accompany  you.'  As  they  went  on  their 
way  together,  Cuthbert  seeing  the  cheeks  of  the  rough  warrior  wet 
with  tears  comforted  him  with  the  assurance  that  the  trial  from  which 
the  pious  woman  suffered  was  permitted  by  God  for  her  own  greater 
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merit ;  and  lie  added,  '  when  we  arrive  we  will  find  her  cured.'  And 
so  the  event  proved,  for  the  demon  did  not  dare  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  man  of  God.  On  another  occasion  Cuthbert  was  asked  by  a  noble- 
man attached  to  the  court  to  visit  his  house,  and  to  give  his  blessing  to  a 
poor  servant,  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  afflicted  with  a  painful 
malady.  St.  Cuthbert  not  being  able  to  go  thither,  blessed  some  water, 
and  giving  it  to  a  young  man  named  Baldhelm,  said  '  go,  let  the  poor 
patient  taste  it.'  Baldhelm  proceeded  to  the  house,  poured  a  little 
of  the  blessed  water  three  times  on  the  lips  of  the  sick  man,  who  was 
thereby  restored  to  health.  And  venerable  Bede  adds :  "  Baldhelm 
is  still  living.  He  is  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  Lindisfarne,  and  adorns 
the  priestly  office  by  his  virtues.  He  takes  delight  in  narrating  the 
miraculous  powers  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  told  me  with  his  own  lips  this 
prodigy."1 

St.  Cuthbert  cherished  a  special  affection  for  a  holy  priest  named 
Herbert  "  who  lived  as  an  anchorite  in  an  island  of  Lake  Derwent- 
water,  one  of  those  fine  lakes  which  make  the  district  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  the  most  picturesque  part  of  England.  Every  year 
Herbert  came  from  his  peaceful  lake  to  visit  his  friend  in  the  other 
island,  beaten  and  undermined  continually  by  the  great  waves  of  the 
Northern  Sea,  and  upon  the  wild  rock,  to  the  accompaniment  of  winds 
and  waves,  they  passed  several  days  together  in  a  tender  solitude  and 
intimacy,  talking  of  the  life  to  come."3  When  Cuthbert  came  for  the 
last  time  to  Carlisle  to  ordain  Priests  and  to  give  the  veil  to  some 
Nuns,  and  to  establish  schools,3  this  friend  came  to  visit  him.  Before 
they  parted  Cuthbert  said  to  him  4  My  brother,  you  must  now  ask  me 
all  that  you  want  %o  know  from  me,  for  we  shall  not  meet  again  here 
below.'  At  these  words  Herbert  burst  into  tears — '  I  conjure  you,'  he 
cried,  1  do  not  leave  me  on  this  earth  behind  you ;  remember  my  faithful 
friendship,  and  pray  God  that  as  we  have  served  him  together  in  this 
world,  so  we  may  pass  into  His  glory6  together.'  Cuthbert  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  after  praying  for  some  minutes,  said  to  him, 
j  Weep  no  more,  my  brother,  God  has  granted  to  us  that  which  we 
have  both  asked  from  Him.'  And  so  it  happened.  They  never  saw 
each  other  again  here  below,  but  they  died  on  the  same  day  and  at 

1  Bede,  Vita,  25,  "  qui  nunc  usque  superest. ' 

2  Montalembert,  iv.  417. 

3  "  In  profectuin  divinae  servitutis  scholas  instituit."    Sim  Dunelm,  cap.  9. 
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the  same  hour,  the  one  in  his  tranquil  isle,  bathed  by  the  peaceable 
waters  of  the  lake ;  the  other  upon  his  granite  rock,  fringed  by  the 
foam  of  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  and  their  souls,  reunited  by  a  blessed 
death,  were  carried  by  the  Angels  into  the  eternal  Kingdom.1  Seven 
centuries  later,  in  1374,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  appointod  that  a  Mass 
should  be  said  on  the  anniversary  of  the  two  saints,  in  the  island  of 
the  Derwentwater,  where  the  Cumbrian  anchorite  had  died,  and  granted 
an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  who  crossed  the  water  to  pray  there 
in  honour  of  the  two  friends. 

We  have  seen  how  Cuthbert  used  to  salute  as  mother  the  pious 
widow  who,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Lammermoor  hills  watched 
over  him  in  his  younger  years.  He  continued  ever  grateful  to  her  for 
her  maternal  care,  and  whenever  in  his  apostolic  journeys,  as  missionary 
or  as  bishop,  he  had  occasion  to  visit  that  district  he  made  sure  to  call 
on  her  in  the  village  where  she  lived.  During  one  of  his  visits  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  village  in  a  neighbouring  house,  and  the  flames, 
driven  by  the  wind,  threatened  her  with  ruin.  But  Cuthbert  said  to 
her  '  fear  nothing,  dear  mother,  this  fire  shall  not  harm  you  ;* 
then  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground  before  the  door,  he  prayed  silently, 
till  suddenly  the  wind  changed,  and  by  his  prayers  the  humble  roof  was 
saved,  which  sheltered  the  old  age  of  her  whom  he  loved  to  call  his 
mother. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  Northumbria  several  monasteries  of 
Nuns,  and  Cuthbert  laboured  assiduously  to  encourage  the  pious 
inmates  in  their  life  of  holocaust,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  piety  by 
his  instructions.  We  find  him,  for  instance,  remaining  for  some  days 
at  Coldingham  to  impart  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  to  its  two 
communities  ;  and  the  narrative  adds,  that  he  preached  both  by  word 
and  example,  and  all  were  edified  by  the  wonderful  harmony  between 
his  life  and  his  doctrine.  The  monastery  of  Whitby  was  governed  by 
Elfleda,  the  niece  of  the  pious  King  Oswald.  St.  Cuthbert  who  had  a 
special  devotion  for  that  holy  founder  of  Lindisfarne,  repeatedly 
visited  the  monastery  to  comfort  Elfleda  in  her  sorrows,  and  to  cheer 
her  on  in  the  works  of  piety,  which  were  multiplied  by  her  religious 
zeal.  An  incident  of  one  of  his  visits  has  been  recorded.  When 
Cuthbert  was  about  to  celebrate  Mass,  the  royal  abbess  approached 

1  Bede,  "  unius  ejusdemque  momento  temporis  egredientes  de  corpora 
spiritus  eoruin,  &c."    Vita  28. 
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him,  saying  she  had  to  ask  for  a  special  favour.  Word  had  just  been 
brought  that  a  Saxon  servant  of  the  monastery  named  Haduald  had 
been  killed  the  day  before  by  falling  from  a  tree,  and  the  favour 
which  she  desired  was  that  the  holy  Bishop  would  make  a  Memento 
for  him  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Her  words  are  preserved  by  Bede  : 
"  Precor,  domine  mi  episcope,  meinineris,  ad  Missas,  Hadualdi  mei 
qui  heri  cadendo  de  arbore  defunctus  est."1  The  last  visit  which  he 
paid  was  to  the  abbess  Verca,  whose  monastery  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  the  river  which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of 
Bernicia.  Here  he  became  faint.  They  offered  him  wine  and  beer, 
but  he  would  taste  nothing  but  water.  The  water  which  he  had  thus 
tasted  was  preserved  by  the  religious  Sisters  of  Tynemouth,  and  seemed 
to  them  as  the  most  delicious  wine.  St.  Cuthbert  made  known  to 
them  that  he  would  see  them  no  more,  and  he  accepted  from  them  as 
the  last  pledge  of  spiritual  friendship  a  piece  of  fine  linen  to  serve  as 
his  shroud. 

Cuthbert  celebrated  the  feast  of  Christmas,  a.d.  686,  with  the 
monks  of  Lindisfarne,  but,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  imme- 
diately after  withdrew  to  his  former  hermitage  in  the  little  island  of 
Fame,  exulting  that  he  had  regained  his  loved  solitude,  and  intent 
only  on  preparing  for  the  heavenly  reward  which  awaited  him.  The 
monks  would  fain  have  him  to  remain  at  the  monastery,  but  their 
prayers  were  in  vain  :  and  when  they  asked  '  when  may  we  hope  for 
your  return  ?'  they  received  the  reply,  '  when  you  shall  bring  back  my 
body  to  your  monastery.'  In  sadness  they  accompanied  him  to  the 
beach.  "  It  must  have  been  an  affecting  sight  to  have  seen  the  venerable 
bishop  on  the  beach,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  fellow-monks, 
who,  to  the  respect  due  to  a  bishop,  loved  him  with  the  affection  due 
to  a  father,  and  taking  his  leave  of  them.  It  must  have  been  as 
affecting  a  scene  as  when  Jacob  called  his  sons  together,  and  blessed 
them,  before  he  was  gathered  to  his  people."3  When  the  abbot  of  the 
monastery  came  a  little  later  to  visit  him  in  his  hermitage,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  interred  near  the  oratory  which  he  had  erected  there,  and 
at  "  the  foot  of  the  holy  cross,"  which  he  had  himself  planted  :  "  I 
would  fain  repose  in  this  spot,  he  said,  where  I  have  fought  my  little 
|    battle  for  the  Lord,  whence  I  hope  that  my  merciful  Judge  will  call 

!  Bede,  Vita,  34. 

2  Abp.  Eyre,  History,  pag.  68. 
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me  to  the  crown  of  righteousness"  :  and  then  he  added  :  "  You  will 
bury  me,  wrapped  in  the  linen  which  I  have  kept  for  my  shroud,  out 
of  love  for  Verca,  the  friend  of  God,  who  gave  it  to  me."  At  the 
request,  however,  of  the  brethren  of  the  monastery,  he  gave  permission 
that  he  should  be  interred  in  their  church  of  the  blessed  apostle  Peter, 
at  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  where  he  had  so  often  offered  the  holy  sacrifice 
and  administered  the  sacraments  of  life.  A  little  time  before  his  death, 
being  unable  to  walk,  he  asked  to  be  carried  to  his  little  oratory,  and 
there  the  abbot,  as  a  last  request,  prayed  him  to  give  a  farewell  message1 
as  a  legacy  to  all  the  brethren.  The  saint,  in  reply,  faintly  and  at 
intervals  pronounced  his  last  words  :  "  Keep  peace  one  with  another, 
and  heavenly  charity  :  maintain  mutual  concord  with  other  servants  of 
Christ :  despise  not  those  of  the  household  of  the  faith  who  come  to 
you  seeking  hospitality,  receive  them  with  affection,  entertain  them, 
and  send  them  away  with  friendly  kindness :  be  not  puffed  up,  as  if 
you  were  better  than  others  of  the  same  faith  and  conversation ;  but 
have  no  communion  with  those  who  err  from  the  unity  of  Catholic 
peace."  The  evening  of  the  19th  of  March,  687,  was  passed  in  tranquil 
expectation  of  future  bliss,  and  the  saint  continued  his  prayers  till  past 
midnight.  At  length  "  when  the  usual  time  for  noeturn-prayer  was 
come,"  he  received  from  the  abbot's  hands  "  the  communion  of  the 
Lord's  Body  and  Blood  to  strengthen  him  for  his  departure," 
and  then,  his  eyes  gazing  towards  heaven,  and  his  hands  lifted 
high  above  his  head  in  attitude  of  prayer,  his  soul  departed  for 
the  joys  of  heaven.  Eleven  years  after  St.  Cuthbert's  death  his 
body,  when  translated  to  a  shrine  in  the  church,  was  found  un- 
eorrupt,  and  more  like  one  that  was  asleep  than  one  who  was  dead. 
Again,  it  was  found  fresh  as  a  living  body  when  it  became  the  treasure 
of  the  church  of  Durham  at  the  close  of  the  10th  century  :  and  so,  too, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  it  was  still  unchanged  when 
placed  in  the  new  cathedral  of  that  city,  which  was  destined  to  be  for 
three  centuries  its  resting  place :  "  From  this  time,  writes  Montalem  bert, 
the  name  and  memory  of  Cuthbert  hovered  over  the  magnificent 
cathedral  of  Durham,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  This 
magnificent  building,  with  its  three  stories  of  arched  windows,  its  two 
towers,  its  five  naves  and  two  transepts,  forms,  with  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  bishop,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  a  monument  at  once  of 

!  Bede,  "  quern  haereditarium  vale  fratribus  relinqueret. "    Vita.  39. 
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religion  and  art,  as  admirable  as  it  is  little  known.  It  can  be  compared 
only  to  Pisa,  to  Toledo,  to  Nuremberg,  or  Marienburg.  It  has  even  a 
great  advantage  over  all  these  celebrated  places,  in  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  which  encloses  it.  It  is  the  sole  existing  example  of  a 
splendid  cathedral,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  old  wood,  and  on  the 
height  of  a  rock,  the  abrupt  descent  of  which  is  bathed  by  a  narrow 
and  rapid  river."1  The  wicked  agents  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1537, 
when  desecrating  the  shrines  of  Durham,  and  plundering  their  rich 
treasures,  found  to  their  dismay  that  St.  Cuthbert's  body  was  as  entire, 
and  the  limbs  as  flexible  as  though  it  were  still  living.  It  is  a  well- 
grounded  tradition  that  his  sacred  remains  were  at  that  time  religiously 
interred  by  faithful  hands,  and  it  is  said  the  secret  as  to  the  spot  where 
they  lie  has  been  jealously  handed  down  to  the  present  day  in  the 
English  branch  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 

Throughout  the  whole  Saxon  period  St  Cuthbert  continued  the 
most  popular  of  the  national  Saints.  Kings  and  people  alike  cherished 
his  memory,  and  they  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  at  his  altar 
the  tributes  of  their  piety.  King  Alfred  the  G-reat  honoured  him  as 
his  special  patron,  and  when  hidden  in  the  marsh  of  Glastonbury 
preparing  for  his  decisive  struggle  against  the  Danes,  he  was  favoured 
with  a  vision  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  promised  him  victory  and  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.  Canute,  too,  when  master  of  England, 
went  barefooted  to  St.  Cuthbert's  tomb  to  invoke  the  protection  of 
the  Saint  most  venerated  by  the  people  he  had  subdued.  Even  the 
Norman  Conquest  did  not  diminish  the  Saint's  popularity.  William 
the  Conqueror  himself  made  his  offerings  at  the  Saint's  tomb,  and 
for  centuries  during  the  border  warfare  it  was  around  '  the  standard 
of  St.  Cuthbert'  that  the  Anglo-Normans  won  their  proudest  victories. 
The  famous  copy  of  the  Gospels  known  as  St.  Cuthbert's  Gospels,  is 
one  of  the  priceless  gems  of  the  British  Museum.  As  we  might  expect, 
its  text  and  its  ornamentation  are  all  in  the  Irish  style,  and  it  is  justly 
reckoned  among  the  most  perfect  monuments  of  early  Celtic  literature 
that  have  been  preserved  to  our  times.  "  The  chief  features  of  its 
ornaments  and  letters  are  extreme  delicacy  and  intricacy  of  pattern, 
the  most  ingenious  interlacing  of  birds,  knots  of  various  geometrical 
forms,  composed  of  bands  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions, 
sometimes  terminating  in  the  heads  of  serpents  or  birds  These 

!  Montalembert,  iv.,  422. 
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intricate  initial  letters  are  divided  into  compartments  filled  with  rich 
interlacing  work,  formed  by  coloured  threads  and  slender  attenuated 
animals.  The  four  pages  opposite  the  commencement  of  the  four 
Gospels  are  almost  inconceivably  elaborate,  yet  most  pleasing  in  effect 
both  from  excessive  beauty  and  accuracy  of  execution,  and  from  the 
judicious  arrangement  of  colours."1 

St.  Cuthbert  was  the  last  Irish  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  yet  the 
Irish  Church  did  not  cease  for  some  time  to  exercise  a  salutary 
influence  in  Northumbria.  Aldfrid,  surnamed  the  Wise,  had  been 
sent  for  safety  to  Ireland  in  his  youth,  and  had  grown  to  manhood  in 
the  Irish  schools  It  would  appear  from  the  narrative  of  Bede  that 
if  he  so  desired  he  might  have  returned  to  England  before  the  death 
of  Egfrid,  but  such  was  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that 
he  remained  in  Ireland  in  voluntary  exile,  "  ob  studium  literarum 
exulabat."3  Hence,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  not  only 
skilled  in  every  martial  exercise,  but  was  also  "  most  learned  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  knowledge  of  all  sort."3  And  as  Oswald  by  his 
Irish  training  became  the  first  Saint  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  so 
Aldfrid,  as  the  fruit  of  his  long  study  in  the  Irish  schools,  became  the 
great  promoter  of  literature  throughout  his  kingdom,  and  the  first  of 
the  literary  Kings  of  England.4  Whilst  in  exile  Aldfrid  seems  to  have 
lived  for  some  time  at  Lisgoole  on  the  west  bank  of  Lough  Erne,  and 
to  have  also  visited  Arranmore  and  Iniscattery,  and  the  other  great 
monasteries  of  Erin.  He  also  composed  a  poem  in  Irish,  of  which  a 
literal  translation  made  by  the  learned  Celtic  scholar  0' Donovan,  may 
be  seen  in  the  notes  to  the  new  edition  of  Archdali's  Monasticon.5  The 
following  are  a  few  of  its  strophes : — 

"  I  found  in  Armagh  the  splendid, 

Meekness,  wisdom,  circumspection, 

Fasting  in  obedience  to  the  Son  of  G-od, 

Noble,  prosperous  sages. 
"  I  found  in  each  great  church, 

Whether  inland,  on  shore,  or  island, 

Learning,  wisdom,  devotion  to  Grod, 

Holy  welcome  and  protection. 

,  'Eyre  History  of  St.  Cuthbert,  page  306. 

2  Bede,  Vita,  24. 

3  Bede,  Ecc.  Hist.  iv.  26. 

4  Bright,  page  338. 

6  Archdall,  edition  of  1876,  vol.  2,  page  164. 
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«  I  found  in  the  country  of  Tirconnel 
Brave,  victorious  heroes, 
Fierce  men,  with  fair  complexion, 
The  high  stars  of  Ireland." 
The  reign  of  Aldfrid  was  the  golden  period  for  the  schools  of 
Jarrow,  Eipon,  Canterbury,  Malmesbury,  and  Lindisfarne.    With  his 
death  on  the  14th  December,  705,  their  decay  set  in,  and  half  a  century 
later,  through  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  their  light  became  well 
nigh  extinguished. 


X.— IRISH  MISSIONS  IN  THE  OTHER  ANGLO-SAXON  KINGDOMS. 

We  have  hitherto  said  little  of  the  religious  influence  exercised 
by  Northumbria  and  its  Celtic  missionaries  on  the  other  Anglo-Saxon 
Kingdoms.  And  yet  that  influence  was  very  great,  for  throughout 
this  critical  period  of  England's  history  the  power  of  Northumbria 
was  supreme,!  and  its  kings,  Oswald  and  Oswy,  successively  invested 
with  the  high  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  were  earnest  in  their  desire  to  see 
the  blessings  of  the  true  faith  extended  to  all  their  pagan  countrymen. 
The  Irish  missionaries  on  their  part,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented 
itself,  entered  with  apostolic  zeal  on  the  mission  beyond  the  Nor- 
thumbrian borders,  and  an  abundant  fruit  rewarded  their  spiritual 
labours. 

1.  The  Mid- Angles,  who  dwelt  between  the  Trent  and  the  Bedford 
district,  were  at  this  time  subject  to  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  who 
placed  over  them  his  son  Peada,  "a  youth  of  excellent  disposition,  as 
Bede  writes,  and  most  worthy  of  the  title  and  dignity  of  king." 
During  an  interval  of  peace,  he  visited  Northumbria,  and  requested 
the  daughter  of  Oswy  in  marriage.  Oswy  replied :  "  I  cannot  give  my 
child  to  a  heathen.  If  you  would  wed  her,  you  must  prepare  for  it  by 
yourself  and  your  people  accepting  the  faith  of  Christ  and  Baptism." 
Peada  listened  with  docility  to  Christian  teaching :  and  when  the  truths 
of  redemption,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  future  immortality,  and  the 
heavenly  kingdom  were  unfolded  to  him,  he  cried  out :  'I  will  be  a 

.Bright,  "The  History  of  the  Church  in  Northuxnbria  during the larger 
part  of  the  seventh  century  is  conspicuously  the  backbone  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  England/'  pag.  154. 
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Christian.'  Being  fully  instructed,  he  openly  declared  that  his  final 
resolve  was  made,  and  that  even  should  Oswy  refuse  him  his  royal 
daughter's  hand,  nothing  would  turn  him  aside  from  the  faith  which 
he  desired  to  receive.  At  length  with  solemn  pomp,  Baptism  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  St.  Finan,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  earls  and  knights  and  other  attendants  were  all 
regenerated  in  the  laver  of  life.  The  place  chosen  for  this  ceremony 
was  the  royal  town,  called  i  Ad  murum,'  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  where  Newcastle  now  stands.  At  the  request  of  Peada,  four 
priests  were  commissioned  to  accompany  him  and  his  bride  to  evangelize 
their  people.  The  missionaries  chosen  for  this  new  field  of  labour 
were  Diuma,  an  Irishman,  and  Cedd,  Adda,  and  Bettin,  three  of  those 
Anglo-Saxons  whom  Aidan  had  specially  instructed  and  prepared  to 
be  the  first  fruits  of  the  native  clergy  of  England. 

Thus  in  the  year  653  was  formed  the  first  mission  to  the  Midland- 
Saxons  and  the  Mercians.  The  people  willingly  listened  to  the  words 
of  life  taught  them  by  the  zealous  missionaries,  "  for  these  were  men 
of  learning  and  of  holy  life,"  and  day  by  day  many,  as  well  of  the 
nobles  as  of  the  lowest  people,  "  renounced  the  filth  of  idolatry,  and 
were  cleansed  in  the  fountains  of  faith."1  Diuma  and  his  companions 
did  not  limit  their  labours  to  the  Midland-Saxons.  They  ventured 
further  into  Mercia  proper,  and  though  the  old  pagan  king,  Penda, 
would  not  renounce  his  false  gods,  yet  he  permitted  the  faith  to  be 
freely  preached  to  his  subjects,  declaring  that  his  hatred  and  contempt 
would  be  only  directed  against  "  the  mean  wretches,  who  having  put 
their  faith  in  Christ,  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  obey  him."  Among 
the  converts  were  the  other  five  children  of  the  king,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  all  these  and  nearly  all  his  royal  grandchildren  died  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity. 

It  was  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  655  that  Penda  invaded 
Northumbria  for  the  last  time.  His  army  was  the  most  imposing  that 
as  yet  had  been  marshalled  on  the  battle-fields  of  England.  There 
were  thirty  chiefs  of  princely  rank  serving  under  his  banner,  and  he 
vowed  not  to  sheathe  his  sword  till  he  had  annihilated  Northumbria 
as  a  Kingdom.  Oswy's  army  was  small,  but  full  of  courage,  relying 
on  Christ  for  victory.  The  hostile  armies  having  met  on  the  15th  of 
November,  on  the  banks  of  the  Winwaed,  the  Mercians  were  completely 
l  JBede,  iii.  21 
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overthrown,  and  many  more  perished  in  the  river,  swollen  by  the 
autumnal  rains,  than  the  sword  had  destroyed  while  fighting.  Among 
the  rest,  Penda  was  slain,  and  with  him  fell  the  last  pillar  of  paganism 
in  England.  At  the  request  of  the  young  prince  Peada,  the  Irish 
Diuma  was  now  consecrated  by  St.  Finan  Bishop  of  all  the  Mercians, 
the  paucity  of  the  clergy,  as  Bede  remarks,  rendering  it  necessary  that 
one  bishop  should  rule  over  so  vast  a  people.  His  episcopate  lasted 
little  more  than  two  years,  but  "  in  a  short  time  he  won  not  a  few  to 
the  Lord,  and  died  among  the  Mid-Angles  in  the  country  called 
Infeppingum,"1  a  district  which  has  not  been  as  yet  identified.  It  was 
during  his  episcopate  that  the  first  monastery  was  erected  among  the 
Mercians,  through  the  combined  munificence  of  Oswy  and  Peada. 
The  spot  chosen  for  it  was  known  as  Medeshamstede,  that  is  ■■  the 
dwelling-place  in  the  meadows,'  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the  glory  of 
Christ,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Peter.  A  town  gradually  formed 
around  this  monastery,  which  has  been  justly  styled  the  first  resting- 
place  of  Christianity  in  central  England ;  the  town  has  now  grown  into 
a  great  city,  but  it  still  retains  its  first  name  of  Peterborough. 

Diuma  was  succeeded  by  another  Irish  bishop,  by  name  Cellach, 
called  by  the  Saxons  Ceolla,  who  like  his  predecessor  was  consecrated 
by  St.  Pinan  at  Lindisfarne,  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  658,  the 
Mercian  chiefs  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Northumbria,  expelled  the 
ealdormen  of  Oswy,  and  bravely  regained  at  once  their  boundaries  and 
their  freedom.  Unlike  the  earlier  revolutions,  this  did  not  involve  any 
relapse  into  paganism.  The  Christian  religion  had  already  taken  firm: 
root  among  the  people,  and  the  Mercians  "  being  now  free,  as  Bede 
relates,  with  a  king  of  their  own,  they  rejoiced  to  serve  Christ,  the 
true  king."2  Cellach,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  Mercia.  Before 
the  close  of  659,  he  resigned  the  see,  and,  having  lived  for  a  time  in 
St.  Columba's  monastery  at  Iona,  returned  home  to  Ireland,  and  there 
rested  in  peace.3    His  successor,  Trumhere,  was  a  native  of  England, 

1  Bede,  loc.  oit.  Some  have  supposed  that  Beppington,  in  Derbyshire,  was 
the  place  of  his  death,  but  upon  no  satisfactory  authority.  Wharton  (Anglia 
Sacra.  i.,  424)  places  his  death  in  a.d.  658. 

2  Bede,  iii.  24. 

a  Montalembert  thus  sketches  the  lives  of  these  two  Celtic  Bishops,  "  The 
Pontificate  of  Diuma  was  short,  but  fruitful.  At  his  death  he  was  succeeded 
by  another  Irishman,  Ceolach,  who  was  reckoned  among  the  disciples  of 
Columba,  the  great  Celtic  missionary,  as  coming  from  th^  monastery  of  Iona, 
to  which  he  returned  after  some  years  of  a  too  laborious  episcopate  in  Mereia 
to  seek  the  peace  of  cloistered  life  in  that  citadel  of  Celtic  mcnaclngm."  iv.  121. 
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but  had  been  trained  to  piety  by  the  Irish  monks,  and  like  his 
predecessors  he,  too,  proceeded  to  Lindisfarne  to  receive  consecration 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Finan.  The  next  bishop  was  Jaruman,  an  Irishman, 
whose  name  was  rendered  illustrious  by  his  apostolic  labours  among 
the  East  Saxons,  but  of  whose  Mercian  episcopate  Bede  gives  us  no 
details.  He  held  the  See  till  the  year  669,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  illustrious  St.  Chad. 

This  holy  man  was  brother  of  the  missionary  St.  Cedd,  of  whom 
we  have  just  now  spoken.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
twelve  Saxon  youths  trained  for  the  sanctuary  by  St.  Aidan.  He 
corresponded  to  the  care  of  his  holy  master,  and  grew  in  sanctity  as 
in  years.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Lindisfarne,  his  thirst  for 
sacred  knowledge  led  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  lived  for  some  years 
in  the  sublimest  practise  of  every  virtue. 

When  Wilfrid,  after  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  York,  remained 
absent  for  a  considerable  time  in  France,  St.  Chad,  at  the  request  of 
King  Oswy,  was  consecrated  for  that  See.  As  bishop,  he  followed  in 
all  things  St.  Aidan  as  his  model,  travelling  throughout  the  diocese  on 
foot,  "  preaching  the  Gospel  in  towns,  in  the  open  country,  in  cottages 
and  villages,"1  the  faithful  everywhere  rejoicing  on  account  of  the 
sanctity  of  their  pastor.  Eddi,  the  panegyrist  of  St.  Wilfrid,  does  not 
hesitate  to  style  St.  Chad  "  an  admirable  teacher,  a  true  servant  of 
Grod,  and  a  most  meek  man."2  The  consecration  of  Chad,  however, 
had  been  irregular,  and  no  sooner  did  he  receive  an  intimation  to  that 
effect,  in  the  year  669,  from  Theodore,  the  newly  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  than  he  at  once  joyfully  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Lastingham,  which  some  time  before  he  had  governed  as  abbot.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  however,  the  episcopate  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
becoming  vacant,  by  the  demise  of  Bishop  Jaruman,  St.  Chad  was 
chosen  by  the  Archbishop  to  fill  that  See,  for,  as  Bede  records, 
Archbishop  Theodore  had  learned  to  admire  his  profound  humility 
and  solid  virtue,  and  was  unwilling  that  the  labour  of  so  able  and  so 
devoted  a  missionary  should  be  lost  to  the  Saxon  Church  ;  and  when 
the  Archbishop  learned  that  it  was  the  custom  of  our  saint  to  go  about 
his  diocese  on  foot,  he  desired  him  "  to  ride  whenever  he  had  a  longer 
circuit  than  usual  before  him."     Chad,  however,  objected  out  of 

l  Bede,  iii.  28. 

3  Eddi,  Vita,  pag.  14. 
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"  zealous  love  of  pious  labour  ;"  but  Theodore  was  not  to  be  overcome  : 
"  You  shall  ride,"  he  said,  and  with  his  own  aged  hands  he  lifted  him 
on  horseback  ;  "  because,  adds  Bede,  he  had  ascertained  that  Chad 
was  a  holy  man."1 

St.  Chad  fixed  his  See  at  Lichfield,  where  no  Mercian  bishop  had 
as  yet  sat,  and  close  to  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
erected  a  church  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin.  Near  it, 
at  a  place  which  from  him  took  the  name  of  Chadstowe,  now  Stowe,  he 
built  a  house,  where  he  dwelt  when  not  engaged  in  the  sacred  ministry 
of  the  Word,  and  there  seven  or  eight  of  his  religious  brethren  shared 
his  studies  and  devotions.  It  is  recorded  of  St.  Chad  that  he 
unceasingly  kept  his  mind  fixed  on  preparing  for  his  last  end.  If  a 
high  wind  swept  across  the  moors  at  Lastingham,  or  beat  around  his 
little  church  at  Lichfield,  he  gave  up  his  reading  to  implore  the  divine 
mercy.  If  it  increased  still  more,  he  would  shut  his  book  and  prostrate 
himself  in  prayer.  If  it  rose  to  a  storm,  with  rain  or  thunder,  he 
would  repair  to  the  church,  and  remain  there  till  it  ceased,  with  his 
mind  fixed  in  contemplation,  or  engaged  in  the  recitation  of  Psalms. 
When  questioned  about  this,  he  would  say  that  the  thunder  of  the 
heavens  reminded  him  of  that  tremendous  day  when  the  heavens  and 
earth  would  be  consumed,  and  the  Lord  would  come  in  the  clouds 
with  great  power  and  majesty  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  At 
the  same  time  Chad  cherished  in  his  heart  a  constant  love  and  desire 
of  the  heavenly  rewards,  and  "  it  was  no  wonder,  as  Bede  writes,  if  he 
rejoiced  to  behold  the  day  of  death,  or  rather  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
seeing  he  had  so  anxiously  prepared  for  it  until  it  actually  came."2 

One  day  a  brother  of  the  monastery,  named  Owin,  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  great  humility  and  holiness,  was  at  his  work  in  the 
field  adjoining  the  saint's  house,  the  others  had  gone  to  the  church,  when 
he  heard  a  sweet  sound  as  of  angelic  melody  coming  down  from  heaven 
towards  the  house  where  St.  Chad  was,  and  after  half-an-hour  it  rose 
again  heavenward.  Owin,  whilst  marvelling  what  this  could  be, 
received  a  signal  from  the  bishop  to  summon  the  brethren  around  him, 
and  when  they  had  come  he  gave  them  his  last  instruction.  He  bade 
them  to  cherish  love  and  peace,  and  to  adhere  to  all  the  rules  of 
discipline  which  they  had  learned  from  him,  and  which  were  taught 

1  Bede,  iv.  2, 
Bede,  iv.  3. 
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by  the  fathers  who  had  gone  before  them :  "  My  time  is  very  near, 
he  added,  that  loveable  guest,  who  used  to  visit  our  brethren,  has  come 
to  me  to-day  :  go  back  to  the  church,  and  commend  to  the  Lord  my 
departure,  and  yourselves  prepare  for  the  last  day,  the  hour  of  which 
you  know  not."  And  when  the  others  had  returned  to  the  church, 
Owin,  drawing  near,  besought  the  bishop  to  make  known  to  him  what 
were  those  joyous  strains  which  he  had  heard  floating  downwards 
from  heaven,  and  St.  Chad  replied  that  "  the  angels  had  come  to 
summon  him  to  the  heavenly  rewards,  which  he  had  ever  loved  and 
longed  for,  and  that  they  would  return  in  seven  days  and  take  him 
thither  with  them."  The  saint  that  day  fell  ill,  and  in  seven  days,  as 
he  had  foretold,  after  receiving  the  holy  Vaticum,  he  calmly  rested  in 
peace,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  a.d.  672.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  but  his  relics  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  cathedral,  which 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  labours  of  St.  Chad  throughout 
Northumbria  and  Mercia  were  those  of  a  true  apostle,  his  episcopate 
is  justly  styled  by  Bede  a  most  glorious  one,1  and  to  his  name  has 
deservedly  been  allotted  a  foremost  place  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  saints. 

2.  It  was  from  Eorthumbria  that  the  light  of  faith  proceeded  also 
to  Essex,  the  kingdom  of  the  East- Saxons.  Thirty-six  years  had  now 
passed  since  St.  Mellitus  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  London,  and 
a  new  generation  had  grown  up  in  the  worship  of  idols  and  in  the 
corruption  of  paganism,  when  in  the  year  653,  the  same  in  which  Peada 
had  received  Baptism,  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East- Saxons,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Northumbrian  court.  Bede  relates  that  Oswy  had  frequent 
discourses  with  Sigebert  about  the  folly  of  the  pagan  worship.  "  Surely, 
said  the  King,  that  cannot  be  God  which  is  made  by  the  hands  of  man ; 
and  how  can  supreme  worship  be  given  to  material  things,  which  may 
be  burned  or  broken,  or  trampled  on,  or  converted  to  the  basest  uses, 
whereas  God  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  infinite  in  His  powers 
and  perfections,  the  supreme  Euler  and  Judge  of  all  men,  and  His 
eternal  abode  is  not  in  poor,  perishable  metal,  but  in  heaven,  where 
eternal  rewards  await  those  who  do  their  Maker's  will."  These  things 
frequently  repeated,  with  the  earnestness  of  a  friend  and  even  of  a 
brother,  told  upon  the  heart  of  Sigebert,  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  and  all  his  companions  entered  the  waters  of  the  Tyne,  as 

l  Bede,  iv.  3. 
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fervent  neophytes,  and  received  Baptism,  at  the  hands  of  St.  Finan. 

Sigebert  asked  for  some  Christian  teachers  who  might  instruct 
his  people,  and  Cedd,  being  summoned  from  his  work  among  the 
Mid- Angles,  was  sent  with  another  priest  to  evangelize  this  new  nation, 
now  open  to  the  Gospel.  After  some  months  Cedd  returned  to 
Lindisfarne  to  give  an  account  to  St.  Fin  an  of  the  rapid  progress 
which  religion  had  already  made  among  the  people  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  whereupon  the  holy  bishop,  calling  in  two  other  bishops, 
consecrated  Cedd  bishop  of  all  the  territory  of  the  East-Saxons.  For 
ten  years  he  laboured  with  unremitting  zeal,  building  churches, 
instructing  the  faithful,  and  preparing  a  native  clergy  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Gospel.  He  built  two  monasteries,  as  hives  of  christian 
piety,  one  at  Ithancaestir,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  the  other  at  Tilbury,  which  in  after  times 
became  familiarly  associated  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  in  them 
he  trained  a  number  of  religious,  after  the  manner  of  Lindisfarne,  "  in 
the  discipline  of  the  regular  life,  as  far  as  their  untrained  minds  were 
able  to  receive  it:"1  and,  as  the  fruit  of  his  toil,  he  had  the  consolation 
of  witnessing  that  "  the  teaching  of  the  heavenly  life  received  a  daily 
increase,  to  the  joy  of  the  king  and  amid  the  sympathies  of  his  subjects." 
The  holy  bishop  had  the  affliction,  however,  of  seeing  the  good  king, 
Sigebert,  hurried  away  too  soon  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  The  reason 
which  the  assassins  assigned  for  their  crime  shows  how  rude  was  as 
yet  the  barbarism  of  the  Saxon  nations;  their  only  motive  they 
declared  was  that  'he  was  too  merciful  to  his  enemies.'  At  the 
conference  of  Whitby,  in  664,  St,  Cedd  took  his  place  with  St.  Colman, 
for  he  had  always  observed  the  Irish  usages,  and,  as  he  was  skilled 
alike  in  both  languages,  he  was  chosen  to  act  as  interpreter  for  the 
contending  parties.  At  the  close  of  that  conference,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  loved  monastery  of  Lastingham,  and  there  in  a  few  days  was 
hurried  off  by  the  plague.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  touching 
scene  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  than  that  which  the 
death  of  St.  Cedd  recalls.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  demise  reached 
Essex,  thirty  East-Saxons,  most  of  them  priests  whom  he  had  ordained, 
started  in  all  haste  for  Northumbria.  They  sought  the  monastery 
where  lay  the  remains  of  the  Father  whom  they  loved,  with  the 

l  Bede,  "  in  quibus  collecto  examine  f  anralorum  Christi,  disciplinam  vitae 
regularis,  in  quantum  rudes  adhuc  capere  poterant,  custodire  docuit."    m.  23. 
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intention  of  spending  the  rest  of  their  lives  at  his  holy  shrine,  and  of 
finding  their  last  repose  beside  him,  if  such  were  the  will  of  God.1 
Their  desire  was  quickly  granted.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  all  but 
one  youth  perished  from  the  plague,  and  they  had  the  consolation  of 
resting  in  death  beside  him,  whom  they  revered  and  honoured  as  the 
father  of  their  spiritual  life. 

Many  of  the  East-Saxons  fell  away  from  the  faith  after  the  death 
of  St.  Cedd.  Terrified  by  the  plague,  several  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tweed  had  recourse  to  pagan  charms,  whilst  in  other  places  the  temples 
were  restored,  and  the  people  publicly  worshipped  their  former  idols. 
The  person  chosen  to  stem  this  national  apostacy  was  J aruman,  the 
Irish  Bishop  of  Mercia,  and  zealously  and  successfully  did  he  fulfil  his 
mission.  Bede  gives  the  account  of  this  bishop's  labours  in  Essex  on 
the  authority  of  a  priest,  who  had  been  one  of  his  companions  and 
fellow-labourers  in  that  arduous  enterprise.2  Accompanied  by  priests, 
he  went  about  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  recalling  the  wanderers 
to  the  right  path,  "  so  that  they  abandoned  or  destroyed  their  fanes 
and  altars,  re-opened  the  churches,  and  once  more  gladly  acknowledged 
the  Name  of  Christ,  which  they  had  disowned,  desiring  now  rather  to 
die  with  the  sure  hope  of  rising  again  in  Him  than  to  live  amid  idols 
in  the  filth  of  paganism."  These  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  deadly 
plague  still  raged  amongst  the  people,  and  that  Jaruman  and  his  clergy 
^ad  faced  its  perils  while  indefatigably  labouring  to  win  back  souls 
to  Christ.  Jaruman,  however,  did  not  resign  his  See  in  Mercia,  and 
having,  in  the  course  of  the  year  665,  been  the  chosen  instrument  of 
God  in  the  re-conversion  of  the  East-Saxons,  he  left  some  priests  to 
perpetuate  among  them  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  returned 
to  his  own  flock. 

3,  From  the  East-Saxons  we  may  pass  to  the  East- Angles,  where 
we  meet  with  another  King  Sigebert,  surnamed  the  learned,  zealously 
co-operating  in  spreading  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  had  in  his  youth 
been  driveD  by  King  Redwald,  his  stepfather,  into  Gaul,  and  there  under 
the  guidance  of  St.  Colutnbanus  and  his  disciples  had  become  a 
Christian,  and  fully  instructed  in  the  truths  of  faith.  He  was 
summoned  home  from  exile  to  ascend  the  throne  of  East-Anglia  in  the 

x  Bede.  "  cupientes  ad  corpus  sni  patris,  aut  vivere,  si  sic  Deo  placeret,  aut 
morientes  ibi  sepeliri/'  iii.  23. 

2  Bede,  "juxta  quod  mihi  presbyter,  qui  comes  itineris  illi  et  cooperator 
verbi  exstiterat  referebat/'  iii.  30. 
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year  631,  and  being,  as  Bede  narrates,  "  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Christian  faith,  and  very  learned,  and,  moreover,  a  good  and  religious 
man,"1  he  made  it  the  great  object  of  his  life  to  communicate  to  his 
subjects  the  saying  knowledge  of  the  divine  truths.  He  brought  with 
him  from  Burgundy  a  holy  Bishop  named  Felix,  who  fixed  his  See  at 
Dunwich,  which  was  then  an  important  city  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  but 
has  long  since  been  swept  away2  by  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean, 
and  during  his  episcopate  of  seventeen  years  had  the  consolation  of 
seeing  the  whole  people  freed  from  paganism,  and  producing  an 
abundant  fruit  of  Christian  virtue. 

His  chief  co-operator  in  the  conversion  of  East-Anglia  was  the 
Irish  Abbot  St.  Fursey,  who  came  to  England  in  633,  accompanied  by 
his  brothers  St.  Foillan  and  St.  Ultan,  and  two  other  Irish  priests 
named  Gobban  and  Dicuil,all  of  whom,  through  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  old  Irish  masters  in  the  Burgundian  monasteries,  were  joyfully 
welcomed  and  honourably  received  by  King  Sigebert.3  St.  Fursey 
was  remarkable  among  the  many  Saints  who  then  adorned  Ireland,  for 
his  holiness  as  well  as  for  his  missionary  zeal,  and  Bede  devotes  some 
pages  to  the  wondrous  visions  of  the  other  world,  with  which  he  was 
favoured,  which  for  centuries  were  religiously  repeated  and  carefully 
handed  down  in  all  the  monasteries  of  the  West. 

St.  Fursey  was  of  royal  birth,  and  born  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
about  the  year  575.  Iln  his  youth  he  embraced  the  religious  life  in 
the  monastery  of  St  .  Meldan,  situated  in  the  island  of  Insequin  in 
Lough  Comb.4  The  scenery  as  you  sail  along  this  inland  sea  is  some 
of  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the  Western  province.  Its  innumerable 
little  islands,  whose  perennial  verdure  is  reflected  in  the  placid  waters 
of  the  lake,  the  undulating  hills  that  mark  the  horizon,  the  richly 
planted  demesnes  that  slope  down  to  the  water-edge,  the  picturesque 
ruins  which  are  interspersed  along  the  banks,  the  varied  charms  with 
which  nature  has  enriched  it  on  every  side,  mark  it  out  as  a  place  that 
religion  would  wish  to  sanctify  and  to  dedicate  to  the  service  of  God. 
The  island  of  Insequin  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  in  the  lake,  and  is 
about  half  a  mile  off  the  shore.    "  On  that  island,"  writes  O'Flaherty, 

l2  ltmdfnini^B%^  (vol.  i.  page  448),  writing  in  1607  describes  it 
as  lying  "  in  solitude  and  desolation,"  and  in  great  part  submerged. 
3  Bede,  iii.  19. 
A  Bede,  iii.  19. 
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"  St.  Brendan  built  a  chapel  and  worked  divers  miracles.     There  too 

St.  Meldan,  whose  festival  day  is  on  the  7th  of  February,  was  abbot 

of  a  famous  abbey  about  the  year  580.    He  was  spiritual  father  to  the 

great  St.  Fursey  of  Peronne  in  France,  who  carried  the  relics  of  this 

Saint  along  with  him,  and  enshrined  them  at  Peronne."1  The  religious 

life  of  St.  Fursey  was  characterised  by  the  greatest  fervour.    "  From 

the  period  of  his  very  youth,"  writes  the  Breviary  of  Aberdeen,  "  he 

gave  no  little  attention  to  sound  learning  and  monastic  discipline,  and, 

as  eminently  becomes  the  saints,  he  took  care  to  perform  all  that  he 

learned."3     The  language  of  Bede  is  almost  the  same  :  "  He  was  of 

very  noble  Irish  blood,  but  much  more  noble  in  mind  than  in  birth. 

Even  from  his  boyish  years  he  had  particularly  applied  himself  to 

reading  sacred  books,  and  following  monastic  discipline ;  and,  as  is 

most  becoming  to  holy  men,  he  carefully  practised  all  that  he  learned 

ought  to  be  done."3 

As  he  advanced  in  years  he  betook  himself  for  a  time  to  the 

monastery  of  Arann,  that  home  of  Saints,  off  the  western  coast,  which 

had  been  founded  by  St  Enda.    One  of  its  oratories  in  after  times  was 

called  Teampull  an  cheathuir  aluinn,  that  is  "  the  chapel  of  the  four 

beautiful  Saints,"  for  in  its  dedication  were  linked  together  the  names 

of  St.  Fursey,  St.  Brendan,  St.  Conall,  and  St.  Berchan.     After  some 

time  returning  to  the  shores  of  Lough  Corrib,  he  erected  on  the 

mainland,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Insequin,  an  oratory  and  cell, 

the  ruins  of  which,  of  venerable  antiquity,  still  remain,  and  are  still 

called  KiJlursa  (Cill-Fhursa),  '  St.  Fursey's  Church.'     We  will  not 

dwell  upon  his  missionary  labours  thoughout  Ireland.    His  life  records 

that  he  visited  every  part  of  the  country,  reaping  everywhere  a  rich 

spiritual  harvest.    Bede  in  a  few  words  thus  compendiates  this  period 

of  our  Saint's  life—"  After  preaching  the  Word  of  God  many  years  in 

Ireland  he  could  no  longer  bear  easily  the  crowds  that  resorted  to  him, 

wherefore,  leaving  all  that  he  seemed  to  possess,  he  departed  from 

his  native  island  and  came  with  a  few  brethren  through  the  Britons 

into  the  province  of  the  Angles,  and  preaching  the  Word  of  God  there, 

built  a  noble  monastery."    And  again,  "  While  Sigebert  still  governed 

the  Kingdom,  there  came  out  of  Ireland  a  holy  man  called  Fursey, 

renowned  both  for  his  words  and  actions,  and  remarkable  for  singular 

!  See  Uonasticon  of  Archdall,  new  edition  (Dublin,  1876)  vol  ii.  page  215. 
2  O 'Flaherty,  '  West  Connaught/  public,  of  I.A.S.,  page  22. 
8  Brev.  Aberdonen,  fol.  xxxii. 
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virtues,  being  desirous  to  live  a  pilgrim's  life  for  our  Lord  wherever 
an  opportunity  should  offer.  On  coming  into  the  province  of  the 
East  Angles  he  was  honourably  received  by  the  aforesaid  King,  and 
pursuing  his  usual  course  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  by  the  example  of 
his  virtue  and  the  efficacy  of  his  discourse,  he  converted  the  unbelievers 
to  Christ,  and  confirmed  in  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ  those  that 
already  believed."1 

Eeceiving  from  Sigebert  a  gift  of  a  tract  of  land  at  Cnobbersburg, 
now  Burghcastle,  in  Suffolk,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Yare 
and  the  Waveney,  surrounded  with  wood  and  commanding  a  view  of 
the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  St.  Fursey  erected  what  even  Bede  styles 
"  a  noble  monastery,"  which  for  twelve  years  was  the  centre  of  his 
missionary  operations  throughout  East-Anglia.    The  pious  monarch 
showed  boundless  affection  to  St.  Fursey,  and  after  a  little  time 
resolving  to  occupy  himself  no  longer  with  the  ambitions  of  this  world, 
nor  to  fight  except  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  laid  aside  the  cares 
of  royalty  and  entered  as  an   humble  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Cnobbersburg.    This  was  the  first  example,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
of  a  king  abandoning  secular  life  and  sovereignty  to  enter  the  cloister, 
an  example  which  was  followed  in  after  times  by  more  than  one  of 
their  noblest  monarchs.     Cressy,  in  his  Church  History  of  Brittany 
thus  commemorates  this  heroic  self-denial  of  Sigebert :— "  This  year 
afforded  an  example  of  heroical  humility  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
which  had  hitherto  never  been  practised  in  God's  Church,  but  was 
afterwards  frequently  imitated :  which  was  that  a  King,  not  forced 
thereto  by  any  calamity,  freely  abandoned  his  throne  to  enclose  himself 
in  a  monastery,  there  to  be  subject  to  the  will  of  a  poor  stranger, 
deprived  of  all  things  that  might  please  the  senses,  mortified  with 
continual  abstinence,  frequent  fasts,  watching,  cilices,  and  scarce  ever 
interrupted  devotion.     All  which  he  cheerfully  underwent  that  he 
might  more  securely  provide  for  another  kingdom  after  this  life."2 

The  good  King,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  die,  as  he  had 
hoped,  in  the  cloister.  Egric,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  had 
not  reigned  two  years  when,  in  636  he  was  menaced  with  war  by 
Penda,  the  fierce  pagan  King  of  Mercia.  The  East-Angles  knowing 
themselves  to  be  unequal  to  such  a  contest,  and  remembering  the 


!  Bede,  iii  19. 

2  Cressy,  Book  xv.  chap.  7,  page  356. 
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former  exploits  of  Sigebert  in  the  battle-field,  besought  him  to  come 
forth  from  his  cell  and  to  lead  them  again  to  victory.  Sigebert  refused 
but  they  compelled  him  to  show  himself  at  least  among  the  troops 
thus  to  inspire  them  with  courage.  He  accordingly  put  himself  at  their 
head,  but,  not  unmindful  of  his  profession,  he  armed  himself  only 
with  a  pastoral  staff,  and  he  prayed  whilst  the  soldiers  fought.  All 
that  he  could  do,  however,  was  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  faith  and 
his  country.  He  and  Egric  were  both  slain,  and  the  East-Anglians 
were  utterly  routed  by  their  pagan  enemy. 

A  period  of  comparative  peace  ensued,  and  Anna,  the  new  King 
proved  himself  a  zealous  helper  of  St.  Fursey  in  the  work  of  converting 
his  Kingdom.  Baronius,  indeed,  justly  assigns  the  chief  merit  of  the 
conversion  of  the  East-Angles  to  our  Saint  and  his  companions.1  It 
is  particularly  recorded  of  him  that  he  founded  throughout  East- 
Anglia  various  double  communities2  for  monks  and  nuns,  a  usage 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  some  parts,  particularly  of  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland.  We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  that  feature 
in  St.  Eursey's  life,  which  is  so  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  served 
for  centuries  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  faithful  the  great 
truths  of  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  The  late  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  Dr.  Forbes,  in  his  short  notice  of  the  Saint,  says  : 
"  The  reputation  of  St.  Eursey  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Scoto-Irish  Church.  Not  only  is  he  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  missionaries  who  left  Erin  to  spread  the  G-ospel  through  the 
heathen  and  semi-heathenised  races  of  mediaeval  Europe,  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  old  and  new  civilizations,  but  his  position  in  view  of 
dogma  is  a  most  important  one."3  The  visions  of  St.  Fursey  seem  to 
have  commenced  before  he  left  Ireland,  but  those  commemorated  by 
Bede  are  said  to  have  been  received  by  him  in  his  monastery  at 
Cnobbersburgh.  In  the  first  vision  he  was  admonished  to  proceed 
diligently  in  his  ministry  of  preaching,  and  to  persevere  in  watching 
and  prayer.  In  another  vision  he  was  found  worthy  to  behold  the 
choir  of  angels,  and  to  hear  their  blessed  canticles.  He  was  wont  to 
declare  that  he  distinctly  heard  the  anthem,  "  Ibunt  sancti  de  virtute 
in  virtutem,  videbitur  Deus  Deorum  in  Sion,"    'The  saints  shall 

1tBaronius,  Annales,  viii.  313. 
2  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.,  vol.  2,  page  296. 
Forbes,  Kalendars,  page  352. 
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advance  from  virtue  to  virtue,  the  God  of  gods  shall  be  seen  in  Sion' 
(Ps.  lxxxiii.  7).  Again  he  saw  the  torments  of  the  damned,  and  the 
combats  of  the  evil  spirits  who  sought  to  obstruct  his  journey  to 
heaven,  but  through  the  protection  of  his  guardian  Angel  all  their 
endeavours  were  in  vain.  In  another  vision,  being  lifted  up  in  spirit 
towards  heaven,  he  was  told  by  the  angels  that  conducted  him  to  look 
back  upon  the  world,  and  casting  his  eyes  downwards,  he  saw  as  it 
were  a  very  obscure  valley,  in  which  four  fires  were  raging  not  far 
distant  from  each  other.  Then  asking  the  angel  what  fires  these  were, 
he  was  told  that  they  were  the  fires  which  would  burn  and  consume  the 
world.  One  of  them  was  the  fire  of  falsehood,  the  crime  of  those  who 
do  not  fulfil  what  they  promised  in  Baptism,  to  renounce  Satan  and 
all  his  works.  The  next  was  the  fire  of  avarice,  of  those  who  prefer 
the  riches  of  this  world  to  the  love  of  heavenly  things.  The  third  was 
the  fire  of  discord,  for  those  who  offend  their  neighbours  even  in 
needless  things.  The  fourth  was  the  fire  kindled  by  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  those  who  scruple  not  to  despoil  and  defraud  the  lowly 
and  the  feeble.  These  fires,  increasing  by  degrees,  united  together 
and  became  an  immense  flame,  and  as  they  approached,  he  said  to  the 
angel  4  Behold  the  fire  draws  near.'  The  angel  answered,  *  That  which 
you  did  not  kindle  shall  not  burn  you  ;  for  though  great  and  terrible 
is  this  fire,  yet  it  only  tries  every  man  according  to  the  demerits  of  his 
works  ;  every  man's  concupiscence  shall  burn  in  this  fire,  for  as  every 
one  burns  in  the  body  through  unlawful  pleasure,  so  when  discharged 
from  the  body,  shall  he  burn  in  the  punishment  which  he  has  deserved.' 
One  of  his  guardian  angels  then  went  before  him,  and  dividing  the 
flames,  formed  a  safe  passage  through  which  he  advanced.  Then  the 
sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  detail  were  shown  to  him,  and  afterwards 
he  was  again  lifted  up  to  heaven  and  he  saw  the  glorious  hosts  of  the 
blessed  ones,  and  amongst  them  several  Priests,  "  holy  men  of  his 
own  nation,"  who  joyfully  imparted  to  him  lessons  of  instruction  and 
cheering  hope.  Venerable  Bede  adds  that  after  these  visions  St. 
Pursey  took  care,  as  he  had  done  before,  to  persuade  all  men  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  as  well  by  his  example  as  by  preaching ;  but  as  for 
the  matter  of  his  visions  he  would  only  relate  them  to  those  who,  from 
the  desire  of  reformation,  wished  to  hear  them.  And  when  he  repeated 
them,  though  it  were  in  the  sharpest  wintry  weather,  and  in  severe 
frost,  and  he  only  covered  with  a  thin  garment,  yet  a  stream  of 
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perspiration  would  flow  down  from  his  face  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
greatest  heat  of  summer,  either  through  the  excess  of  his  fear  or  the 
greatness  of  his  spiritual  consolation.1 

Thus  St.  Fursey  continued  for  twelve  years  to  labour  among  the 
East- Angles,  beloved  by  all  good  men,  bountiful  to  the  poor,  feared 
by  the  wicked,  whose  gifts  he  persistently  refused,  and  manifesting  by 
miracles  the  wondrous  power  of  God.  He  observed  the  Lord's  day 
with  special  veneration.  From  the  hour  of  noon  on  Saturday  till  the 
morning  of  Monday  he  rested  from  his  journey  wherever  he  happened 
to  be,  spending  the  time  in  meditation,  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
and  imparting  spiritual  instruction.  It  is  specially  recorded  that  he 
enriched  his  monastery  at  Cnobbersburgh  with  a  precious  Bell,  probably 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  he  bestowed  another  Bell  on  some  of  his 
Irish  brethren,  which  was  long  preserved  with  religious  care  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Lismore.  During  a  period  of  famine  some  of  his  brethren  showed 
signs  of  fear  lest  they  might  be  left  without  sufficient  food  for  their 
support.  St.  Fursey  reproached  them  for  their  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Divine  Bounty,  and  he  repeated  the  instruction  which  he  had 
often  given  them,  that  they  who  cherish  poverty  through  the  love  of 
God  shall  never  be  without  the  aid  of  heaven.  Within  a  few  days  he 
confirmed  his  words  by  a  striking  miracle.  Going  forth  into  a  field  of 
the  monastery,  and  attended  by  his  holy  companion  St.  Lactam,  who 
in  after  times  became  patron  of  Freshford  in  this  county,  St.  Fursey 
began  to  cultivate  the  ground  and  to  cast  seed  into  the  furrows. 
Many  incredulously  shook  their  heads  at  his  proceeding,  but  in  three 
days  a  smiling  harvest  repaid  his  toil,  and  the  ripe  corn  was  ready  for 
the  sickle. 

At  length,  in  the  year  645,  the  saint,  desirous  to  lead  a  more 
solitary  life,  resigned  the  care  of  his  monastery  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  St.  Foillan,  and  went  to  live  with  St.  Ultan,  who  some  time 
before  had  retired  to  a  hermitage  in  a  wild  desolate  spot,  and  there 
these  devout  brothers  lived  together  for  a  whole  year,  supporting 
themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  spending  their  time  in 
vigils,  fasting,  and  prayer.  Before  the  close  of  646  the  Mercian  pagans 
began  again  to  threaten  invasion,  and,  the  country  becoming  disturbed, 
our  saint  resolved  to  set  out  on  pilgrimage  to  visit  the  sanctuaries  of 

!  Bede,  loc.  cit. 
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Borne,  and  to  satiate  his  piety  at  the  shrines  of  the  Apostles  and  holy 
martyrs  of  Christ. 

He  landed  in  France  at  the  little  port  of  Quentowic,  and  soon 
after  by  his  prayers  restored  to  life  the  only  son  of  Haymon,  Count  of 
Ponthieu.  The  Count,  through  gratitude,  would  fain  compel  the 
saint  to  accept  a  gift  of  his  estate  at  Mazerolles,  where  this  miracle 
took  place,  but  this  the  saint  persistently  refused,  and,  after  resting 
therefor  a  short  time,  continued  his  journey.  Other  miracles  marked 
his  course  at  Authville  and  Grandcourt,  and  his  fame  reaching 
Brchinoald,  mayor  of  the  palace,  he  was  asked  to  baptize  the  son  of 
that  nobleman  at  his  castle  of  Peronne.  Here,  too,  St.  Fursey  stopped 
for  some  time,  praying  frequently  at  the  little  church  of  Mont-des- 
Cygnes,  dedicated  to  the  holy  apostles,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
receiving  there  many  heavenly  consolations.  In  this  little  church  he 
deposited  the  sacred  relics  of  St.  Patrick  and  of  SS.  Meldan  and 
Beoeadh,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  he  prophetically  foretold 
that  here,  too,  he  himself  would  repose  in  death.1 

Pursuing  his  pilgrimage  across  the  Alps,  he  passed  with  safety 
through  many  dangers,  and  at  length  arriving  at  the  walls  of  the 
eternal  city,  cast  himself  on  his  knees,  and  pronounced  the  beautiful 
words  which  are  registered  in  his  life :  "  0  Eome  !  exalted  above  all 
cities  by  the  triumphs  of  the  Apostles,  decked  with  the  roses  of 
martyrdom,  adorned  with  the  lilies  of  confessors,  crowned  with  the 
palms  of  virgins,  strengthened  by  all  their  merits,  enriched  with  the 
relics  of  so  many  illustrious  saints :  we  hail  thee !  May  thy  sacred 
authority  never  cease,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  dignity  and 
wisdom  of  the  Holy  Fathers  :  that  authority  by  which  the  body  of 
Christ,  that  is  the  Church,  our  blessed  mother,  is  preserved  in  undying 
consistency  and  vigour."2 

Having  satisfied  his  piety  in  Eome,  St.  Fursey  returned  to  Peronne, 
and  Erchinoald,  having  offered  him  for  a  monastery  any  site  that  he 
would  select,  he  chose  a  tract  of  land  at  Lagny  en  Brie  (formerly 
in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  but  now  in  that  of  Meaux),  on  the  banks 
of  the  Marne,  then  covered  with  wood,  but  now  famed  for  its  fruitful 

!  "  In  hac  ergo  capella,  S.  Furseus  multas  noctes  ducebat  insomnes,  et 
quia  Dei  colloquiis  in  ea  solitudine  dulcius  fruebatur,  &c."  Vita  ap.  Colgan, 
Acta  SS.,  pag.  270. 

2  JBollandists ,  Ianuar.  ii. ,  pag.  50,  "  qua  corpus  Christi  videlicet  beata  mater 
Ecclesia  viget  solidata." 
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vineyards,  and  here  he  erected  a  church,  and  monastery,  which  Clovis 
the  Second,  and  his  holy  spouse,  Bathilde,  enriched  with  many  royal 
gifts,  and  soon  became  an  important  centre  of  piety  and  religious 
observance  for  all  that  territory,  and  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  the 
saint  was  held  that  Audobert,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  his  successor,  St. 
Landry,  wished  him  to  establish  missions  and  to  act  as  their  assistant 
throughout  that  important  diocese.  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  that  we  find  him  erecting  a  church  at  Compans,  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Meaux,  which  when  finished  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Audobert.  Another  monastery  was  built  for  the  saint  at 
Mont-Saint-Quentine,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Peronne,  by 
Erchinoald,  and  the  same  nobleman  also  undertook  to  erect  a  church 
at  Mont-des-Cygnes,  instead  of  the  humble  oratory  which  St.  Fursey 
had  enriched  with  the  relics  of  our  Irish  saints.  The  monastery  at 
Peronne  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  St.  Eloy,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  France, 
and  St.  Ultan,  who  had  come  to  visit  his  brother,  was  installed  there  as 
first  Abbot. 

Several  religious  from  Ireland  at  this  time  made  pilgrimages  to 
the  Continent,  and  many  of  them,  attracted  by  the  fame  for  piety  and 
miracles  of  St.  Fursey,  hastened  to  Lagny  to  receive  his  lessons  of 
heavenly  wisdom.  Among  these  was  St.  Aemilian,  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  saint's  successor  as  Abbot  of  Lagny.  The  Life  of  St.  Fursey 
writes :  "  His  own  native  land  was  proud  that  she  had  produced  so 
great  a  saint ;  and  the  blessed  Aemilian,  desiring  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  great  sanctity  of  the  beloved  Fursey,  came  with  some 
companions  to  see  him,  and  after  a  long  journey  that  happy  little  band 
of  Irish  pilgrims,  arriving  at  Lagny,  found  the  saint  of  God  adorned 
with  more  brilliant  virtues  than  what  they  had  heard."1  When  St. 
Aemilian  had  tarried  a  little  time  at  Lagny,  St.  Fursey,  anxious  to 
re-visit  his  former  community  in  East-Anglia,  obliged  him  to  assume 
the  charge  of  the  monastery.  On  his  way  towards  the  coast,  Fursey 
stopped  at  Mazerolles,  where  a  few  years  before  the  Count  Haynion 
had  shown  him  great  kindness  ;  here  his  last  illness  now  came  upon 
him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  breathed  his  soul  to  God  The  precise  year 
has  not  been  recorded,  but  it  was  probably  in  a.d.  653.  The  Count 
would  have  wished  to  retain  his  relics  at  Mazerolles,  but  Erchinoald 

t  Colgan,  Acta  SS.  pag.  574. 
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came  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  royal  guard,  to  conduct  them  to  the 
new  church,  which  was  now  almost  completed,  at  Peronne.    We  may 
allow  Venerable  Bede  to  continue  this  narrative  :  "  Erchinoald,  he 
writes,  took  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  deposited  it  in  the  porch  of  the 
church  he  was  building  in  his  town,  called  Peronne,  till  the  church 
itself  should  be  dedicated.    This  happened  twenty-seven  years  after, 
and,  the  body  being  taken  from  the  porch,  to  be  re-interred  near  the 
alta'r,  was  found  as  entire  as  if  he  had  just  then  died.    And  again, 
four  years  after,  a  more  worthy  shrine  being  built  for  the  reception  of 
the  same  body,  to  the  eastward  of  the  altar,  it  was  still  found  free  from 
the  stain  of  corruption,  and  translated  thither  with  due  honour ;  where 
it  is  well  known  that  his  merits,  through  the  divine  operation,  have 
been  declared  by  many  miracles.    These  things,  adds  Bede,  concerning 
the  incorruption  of  his  body,  we  have  briefly  taken  notice  of,  that  the 
sublime  character  of  this  man  may  be  the  better  known  to  the  reader."* 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  veneration  which  from 
age  to  age  has  been  shown  in  Prance  to  the  hallowed  remains  of  this 
great  saint.    The  shrine,  which  was  specially  prepared  for  his  remains, 
was  worked  by  the  hands  of  St.  Eloy,  who  was  famed  for  his  artistic 
skill;  it  was  placed  with  solemnity  on  the  high  altar  of  the  church, 
and  among  those  who  assisted  at  the  joyous  ceremony  were  his  brother, 
St.  Poillan,  and  his  cherished  friend,  St.  Aemilian,  now  abbot  of 
Lagny.    Six  hundred  years  later,  on  the  17th  September,  1256,  St. 
Louis",  King  of  Prance,  solemnized  his  return  to  Prance,  after  six  years 
absence,  by  the  gift  to  this  church  of  another  rich  shrine  for  the  relics 
of  St.  Pursey.    It  was  of  gilt  metal,  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
and  adorned  with  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  king  himself, 
with  several  bishops,  assisted  at  the  translation  of  the  sacred  relics. 
The  small  portion  of  the  relics  saved  from  profanation  amid  the  demoniac 
scenes  of  1793  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
Peronne,  where  they  are  now  preserved.    On  the  12th  of  January, 
1853,  the  bishops  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Eheims,  then  assembled 
in  Provincial  Synod  at  Amiens,  proceeded  to  Peronne,  and  once  more 
enshrined  in  a  rich  case  the  relics  of  its  great  Patron-Saint. 

The  influence  of  St.  Pursey  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  did  not 
cease  with  his  death.    St.  Bathilde,  who  shared  the  throne  of  Clovis 
the  Second,  and  after  his  death  governed  the  kingdom,  as  Regent 
!  Bede,  iii.  19. 
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■was  herself  an  Anglo-Saxon.  She  not  only  extended  her  royal  patronage 
to  the  holy  missioner  who  had  laboured  so  many  years  among  her 
countrymen,  but  she  wished  to  show  him  every  honour  after  death. 
Not  far  from  his  monastery  at  Lagny  was  the  convent  of  Chelles, 
founded  by  St.  Clotilde,  but  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  ruins. 
Here,  through  reverence  for  our  saint,  Bathilde  erected  anew  a  double 
monastery,  after  the  Celtic  manner,  for  monks  and  for  nuns,  and  for  a 
long  time  both  were  peopled  with  devout  natives  of  England,  and  as 
Sigebert  had  laid  aside  the  crown  to  serve  God  under  St.  Fursey,  at 
Cnobbersburgh,  so  Bathilde  expressed  her  resolve  to  end  her  days  near 
the  relics  of  oar  saint  at  Chelles,  but  it  was  only  after  many  years  that 
she  was  enabled  to  give  effect  to  her  pious  resolution.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Anna,  King  of  East-Anglia,  also  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  St.  Fursey,  and,  forsaking  her  country,  entered  the  convent  of 
Faremoutier  in  Brie,  near  Meaux,  where  she  became  abbess,  and  was 
famed  for  her  sanctity,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  the  same  king  also 
merited  the  palm  of  heroic  virtue  in  the  same  convent. 

As  for  St.  Foillan,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  assumed  the  government 
of  the  monastery  at  Cnobbersburgh  after  the  departure  of  St.  Fursey, 
he,  too,  after  a  few  years  proceeded  to  the  Continent,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  monastery  of  Fosses,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  which 
after  his  martyrdom  was  to  be  enriched  with  his  remains.  Some  of 
his  relics  are  now  preserved  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sepulcre  at 
Abbeville,  and  some  also  are  venerated  at  the  SacrS-Coeur  in  Amiens. 

The  monastery  of  Fosses,  situated  between  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  was  founded  through  the  munificence  of  St.  Gertrude,  the 
holy  abbess  of  Nivelle  in  Brabant,  and  at  her  request  St.  TJltan  became 
its  first  abbot,  and  soon  St.  Foillan  and  several  other  holy  Irishmen 
enrolled  themselves  under  his  guidance.  When  in  the  forest  of 
Charbonniere,  not  far  from  Nivelle,  St.  Foillan  and  three  other  Irish 
monks1  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  St.  Ultan  saw  in  vision  a 
dove,  whose  snow-white  wings  were  stained  with  blood,  speeding  its 
flight  to  heaven,  and  he  at  once  interpreted  it  as  the  announcement  of  his 
brother's  death.      Two  months   later  their  mangled  bodies  were 

!  Colgan  writes  that  these  three  martyred  companions  of  St.  Foillan  were 
SS.  Boese,  Columban,  and  Gobain,  who  all  three  had  been  disciples  of  St.  Fursey. 
There  is  a  St.  Gobain,  an  Irish  martyr,  honoured  at  Mount  L' Hermitage,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  martyred,  and  where  the  town  which  grew  up 
around  his  sanctuary  was  called  by  the  Saint's  name. 
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discovered,  and  though  St.  Gertrude  would  wish  to  enshrine  them  at 
Nivelle,  yet  she  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Ultan,  and  permitted 
them  to  be  translated  to  Fosses.  A  little  later  St.  Gertrude  feeling 
that  death  approached,  seut  a  messenger  to  St.  Ultan  to  ask  his  pious 
prayers.  St.  Ultan  said  to  her  messenger,  "To-day. we  celebrate  the 
16th  of  March ;  to-morrow,  whilst  the  Holy  Sacrifice  will  be  solemnly 
offered  up,  this  servant  of  God  will  appear  before  her  judge.  Say  to 
her  to  be  without  fear,  for  the  blessed  Bishop  Patrick,  accompanied 
by  the  choirs  of  Angels,  will  conduct  her  to  her  heavenly  country."1 
The  following  day,  which  was  Sunday,  the  feast  of  our  holy  Apostle 
St.  Patrick,  in  the  year  659,  St.  Gertrude  received  the  Viaticum,  and 
whilst  Mass  was  being  celebrated  rested  in  peace.  The  monastery  of 
Fosses  long  continued  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  Irish  pilgrims,  and 
many  too  of  the  French  clergy  found  a  tranquil  home  within  its 
hallowed  walls  during  the  persecution  of  the  wicked  Ebroin.  St. 
Ultan's  death  is  placed  by  Dachery  and  Le  Cointein  the  year  686,  and 
he  was  interred  in  the  church  which  he  had  himself  erected  close  to 
the  monastery,  and  dedicated  to  St  Agatha.  A  portion  of  his  relics 
is  still  preserved  at  Peronne. 

4.  It  was  one  of  St.  Fursey's  Irish  companions  named  Dichuil 
who  first  preached  the  faith  among  the  South- Saxons.  They  were  the 
oldest  of  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  England,  yet  they  remained  the 
most  insignificant  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms.  They  had  little 
more  than  a  strip  of  the  southern  coast  for  their  territory,  being  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  England  by  the  impenetrable 
Andredeswald,  that  is  "  the  wood  of  the  uninhabited  district,"2  a  vast 
sheet  of  scrub,  woodland,  and  waste,  extending  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  borders  of  Kent  to  the  Hampshire  downs,  and 
northwards  almost  to  the  Thames,  whilst  on  the  east  an  immense  tract 
of  marsh  separated  them  from  their  Kentish  neighbours.  The  people 
too  were  the  most  barbarous  of  the  whole  island.  When  they  captured 
the  fortress  and  town  of  Anderida,  now  Pevensey,  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  Britons,  they  slew  all  that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  one 
Briton  left  in  their  territory.  Nevertheless,  Dicuil  and  a  community 
of  Irish  monks  penetrated  thither  about  the  year  645,  and  erected  a 

1  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  iii.  785. 

2  Taylor,  1  Words  and  places/  page  244.  Eddi  in  his  life  of  Wilfrid  writes 
of  Sussex— "  Quae  pro  rupium  multitudine  et  silvarum  densitate,  aliis  provinciis 
inexpugnabilis  extitit,"  cap.  40. 
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monastery  at  Bosham,  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Cischester,  now 
Chichester,  a  Saxon  town  which  took  its  name  from  one  of  Ella's  sons' 
On  the  semi-barbarous  country  people  they  could  make  little  or  no 
impression.  "They  had  a  very  small  monastery,  writes  Bede, 
encompassed  with  the  sea  and  woods,  and  in  it  five  or  six  brethren,  who 
served  our  Lord  in  poverty  and  humility,  but  none  of  the  country  people 
cared  either  to  follow  their  course  of  life  or  to  listen  to  their  preaching."1 
Some  of  the  nobles  of  the  Kingdom,  however,  showed  themselves  more 
docile  to  the  teaching  and  religious  example  of  these  holy  men,  and 
we  find  that  one  of  the  South- Saxons  Darned  Damian  became  so 
remarkable  for  his  virtue  that  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Eochester  in 
656.  The  King  too  had  become  a  Christian  in  661,  and  though  his 
example  was  followed  by  some  of  his  court,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  year 
681  that  the  day  of  Redemption  finally  arose  for  that  benighted 
kingdom.  This  was  a  year  of  unparalleled  scarcity,  and  St  Wilfrid 
coming  amongst  them  began  to  feed  their  bodies,  and  thus  to  gain 
access  to  their  hearts.  The  Irish  monks,  however,  were  the  pioneers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  from  the  little  Celtic  monastery  of  Bosham 
that  in  after  times  arose  the  See  of  Chicester. 

5.  We  now  come  to  Wessex,  the  Kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons. 
Its  first  Apostle  is  known  to  us  only  under  his  latinized  name  Birinus. 
He  had  presented  himself  to  Pope  Honorius  in  Eome,  and  promised 
before  him  "  that  he  would  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith  in  those 
furthest  inland  territories  of  the  English,  which  no  teacher  had  as  yet 
visited."  By  order  of  the  Pontiff  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  then  resided  at  Genoa,  and  setting  out  for 
his  mission  landed  in  Hampshire,  where  he  found  heathenism  so  dark 
and  intense  that  he  resolved  to  proceed  no  further,  but  to  labour  to 
bring  its  people  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  the  following  year, 
aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Northumbrian  King  Oswald,  he  had  the 
consolation  of  administering  Baptism  to  its  King  Kynegils.  It  was  at 
Dorchester  that  the  imposing  ceremony  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
Oswald,  and  tradition  marks  the  site  where  the  venerable  Abbey 
Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  now  stands  as  the  place  "  that  witnessed 
the  Christianising  of  the  dynasty,  which  grew  into  the  royal  line  of 
England."3 


1  Bede,  iv.  13. 

2  Bright,  147. 
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In  the  year  650  Agilbert,  a  native  of  France,  succeeded  Birinus  in 
the  See  of  Dorchester,  and  for  at  least  ten  years1  laboured  to  consolidate 
religion  throughout  the  whole  territory  of  the  West- Saxons.  When 
St.  Coluuibanus  was  proceeding  to  the  court  of  King  Theodobert  the 
Second,  he  was  welcomed  at  the  house  of  Autharis  at  Ussy-sur-Marne, 
and  in  return  for  the  hospitality  which  was  extended  to  him,  imparted 
his  blessing  to  that  holy  household.  Agilbert  was  the  son  of  Autharis,3 
and  through  desire  to  visit  the  country  that  had  given  birth  to  St. 
Columbanus,  he  came  to  Ireland  and  spent  there  several  years  applying 
himself  to  sacred  studies.  "  There  came  into  Wessex  out  of  Ireland," 
writes  Bede,  "  a  certain  Bishop  called  Agilbert,  by  birth  a  Frenchman, 
but  who  had  then  lived  a  long  time  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  the  Scriptures."3  We  know  nothing  further  of  Agilbert's 
visit  to  our  country.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  chose  the 
monastery  of  Bangor  for  his  abode,  as  it  was  famed  for  its  Biblical 
studies,  and  it  was  there  that  his  great  spiritual  father  had  prepared 
himself  for  the  apostolate  of  G-aul.  Agilbert  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  champions  of  the  Roman  usages  in  the  Conference  of 
Whitbv,  in  the  year  G64  From  Whitby  he  returned  to  France,  and 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Paris.  He  had  ordained  Wilfrid  Priest  in 
Northumbria  and  now  in  the  first  year  of  his  episcopate  in  Paris, 
Wilfrid  comes  to  receive  Episcopal  consecration  at  his  hands.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  Compiegne,  in  Neustria,  with  unusual 
magnificence.  Eleven  Bishops  came  to  assist  Agilbert,  and  after  the 
consecration,  as  was  the  custom  in  Gaul,  they  lifted  him  np  in  a  golden 
throne  and  carried  him  in  procession  to  the  altar.  How  striking  it  is  to 
find  a  disciple  of  the  Irish  Saints  imparting  the  dignity  of  the 
Priesthood  and  the  Episcopal  rank  to  one  who,  during  his  eventful 
episcopate  of  forty-five  years,  was  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  in  moulding  the  discipline  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

It  was  during  Agilbert's  episcopate  in  Wessex  that  an  Irish  monk, 
named  Moeldubh  (called  by  the  Saxons  MaildufF),  came  to  visit  him. 
He  was  in  erudition  a  philosopher,  as  Bede  attests,  and  skilled  in  all 
the  learning  of  his  age.    Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  woods  around 

1  The  Saxon  Chronicle  places  his  departure  from  Wessex  in  the  year  660, 
others  say  that  he  was  still  Bishop  of  this  See  at  the  Conference  of  Whitby,  at 

-  which  he  took  part  in  664. 

2  Darras,  '  Histoire  de  TEglise/  torn.  xvi.  73. 

3  Bede,  iii.  7. 
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Ingelborne,  lie  obtained  leave  to  erect  a  cell  beneath  the  walls  of  its  old 
castle,  and,  there  leading  a  religious  life,  imparted  sacred  and  profane 
science  to  the  pupils  that  nocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  William  of 
Malmesbury  relates  that  he  was  constant  in  study,  and  incessant  in 
prayer.  When  he  read,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  heard  the  voice  of 
God  addressing  him,  and  that  he  spoke  direct  to  God  when  he  prayed. 
He  was  so  abstemious  that  he  scarcely  partook  of  any  food.  He  was 
never  known  to  go  elsewhere  except  upon  occasions  of  indispensable 
necessity.  So  little  desirous  was  he  of  money,  that  if  any  were  given 
him,  it  immediately  passed  from  his  hands  to  the  poor.  A  constant 
habit  with  him  was  to  remain,  even  during  the  icy  cold  of  winter,  whilst 
reciting  the  Psalter,  immersed  to  the  shoulders  in  a  stream  of  water  which 
ran  close  beside  his  cell.  "  He  had  brought  with  him  all  the  culture 
for  which  Irish  scholars  were  then  famous,"1  and  soon  a  noble  monastery 
grew  up  around  him,  which  was  known  as  Maiduff's- burgh,  and  in 
later  times  was  called  Malmesbury.  St.  Aldhelm  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  Moeldubh's  pupils,  and,  succeeding  him  as  abbot  in  the 
year  675,  governed  the  monastery  for  thirty  years,  till  he  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Sherborne,  in  the  year  705.  From  Aldhelm's  life  we 
learn  that  he  was  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
by  his  Irish  masters.  He  was  also  skilled  in  the  harp,  and  an  anecdote 
related  by  William  of  Malmesbury  shows  how  he  was  able  to  utilize 
this  acquirement  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.  The  rude  West- Saxons 
of  the  district  were  wont  to  hasten  away  from  church,  as  soon  as  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  up,  without  waiting  for  the  instruction  which 
was  given  after  it.  Wherefore  Aldhelm  took  his  station  on  the  bridge 
which  led  from  the  little  town  into  the  country,  and  there  by  his  music 
attracted  the  passersby  around  him,  and  from  the  minstrelsy  he  glided 
gradually  to  words  of  sacred  instruction,  and  he  dismissed  them  after 
imparting  to  them  some  practical  lessons  of  the  christian  life.  St. 
Aldhelm,  in  his  writings,  more  than  once  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
his  Irish  masters,  and  in  a  letter  to  Willibrord  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  countless  as  are  the  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  firmament,  yet 
more  numerous  were  the  saints  and  learned  men  who  at  that  time 
adorned  the  church  of  Erin.3 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  labours  of  the  Irish  missionaries 

x  Bright,  259. 

s  Aldhelm,  epiat.  in  Usher's  Sylloge,  No. 
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in  spreading  the  faith  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms. 
It  was  their  only  aim  to  diffuse  the  sacred  light  of  heavenly  truth  and 
to  build  up  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  if  we  may  select  one  distinctive 
feature  of  their  missionary  labours  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  their 
earnest  solicitude — a  solicitude,  too,  crowned  with  complete  success  — 
to  train  up  a  native  clergy  for  the  sacred  ministry.  They  had  no 
thought  of  perpetuating  a  succession  of  their  own  countrymen  except 
so  long  as  the  interests  of  religion  required  it ;  but  having  handed  on 
the  traditions  of  faith  to  fervent  priests  and  religious  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  they  directed  their  steps  to  other  lands  to  bring  to  other 
peoples  the  same  glad  tidings  of  redemption.  Soon  after  the  close  of 
this  Celtic  period,  the  monasteries  and  schools  of  England  began  to 
decay.  They  were  brought  almost  to  utter  rain  by  the  terrible 
devastations  of  the  Danes  ;  the  first  sign  of  returning  life  and  of  the 
revival  of  piety  and  learning  among  the  people  was  when  the  Celtic 
monks  began  once  more  to  instruct  the  Saxon  youth  in  Glastonbury. 
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